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ARLINGTON. 



CHAPTER I. 



*^ Fapt c&me inquiry, which unfolded naught, 
£xcepl the absence of the chief it sougLt ; 
A chamber tenantless, a steed at rest, 
His host alarm'd, his murmVing squires dtitreis^d ; ' 
Their search extond^along, around the path, 
III dread to meet the mark of prowlers wrath." 

ByftON. 

TiMB and pfi^ce are not, among novel readers, considered 
aubjecta of primary importance. It wilt therefore appear 
unnecessary to be minutely precise in these particulars, or 
to intimate more fully concerning them than that the period 
at which this tale commences was subsequent to the year 
J 800, and that the scene is in one of the northern counties 
of England, at Glentworth, the seat of Lord Arlington. 

This nobleman was of very ancient family, but of recent 

elevation to the peerage. He Itad extensive property, and 

such influence as, in this country, wealth and rank conjoined 

with untarnished character and plain good sense seldom 

. ' fail to obtain. He was not a man of talent, or calculated 

' to shine even in the humbler walks of political life ; yet 

^^' noborJy was much surprised at his elevation to the peerage ; 

1^ and the majority applauded the selection; He had been 

*~ many years a popular good-humoured county member, with 

a hand and bouse open to everybody, and eminently punc* 

tual in the performance of such duties as the presentment 

of petitions, and attendance at county meetings and race 

ordinaries. He voted with minister?, and was the proprie* 

tor of a borough, for which he could return both nr.embers 

.. —..and thus, naturally and nothing lothi Mr. Arlington wai 

;- removed to the Upper House. 

5 A« 



4 ARUNOTOX. 

It was winter, and the short daylight had long departed* 
when considerable agitation began to arise in the manaioa 
at Glentworth, from the absence of its ownen Lord Ar- 
lington, a man of scrupulous punctuality, was, to the sur* 
prise of his household, not forthcoming at the hour of dinner. 
Guests were awaiting him, which rendered his absence more 
remarkable ; and there were no circumstances-wbich could 
occur to any one as satisfactory explanatioiis of so anomal* 
ous an occurrence. 

He had gone out shooting, attended by a single keeper, 
whom he had dismissed more than three hours ago, saying 
that he meant to return home by a less direct route. The 
keeper believed his intention was merely to look at some 
young plantations, and that he kept his gun for the chance 
of an occasional shot. He had heard the report of a gun 
about half an hour afterward, and from the direction in 
which Lord Arlington had seemed to be going ; and this 
was all he could tell respecting the proceedings of his 
master. There was nothing in this account that explained 
the cause of Lord Arlington's absence ; and accordingly 
the slight surprise which had at first been carelessly ex- 
pressed, soon grew into serious wonder, and at length ripened 
into a dread of that which though many evidently felt, 
cone ventured openly to confess. Poor Lady Arliogtoa 
was sitting in the drawing-room with her assembled guests, 
laboriously trying to persuade them and herself that there 
was no real occasion for the slightest anxiety ; that Lord 
Arlington had probably only called aisome tenant's house, 
and had naturally forgotten how time passed in tbe absorb- 
ing discussion of some interesting topic which was at once 
bis tenant's business and his Own. She nevertheless acted 
asif this very consoling thought had never entered her mind, 
and immediately sent cmt persons in many various directions 
to search for Lord Arlington. 

It was a still, clear, cloudless, frosty winter^s night — the 
sky full of stars, twinkling with more than usual brightness 
in the absence of the moonlight, and just so muclr relieving 
the darkness of tbe sky that you might faintly discern against 
its dusky expanse, the still blacker outlines of the tall, leaf- 
less, skeleton-like trees. The ground was crisp with frost« 
and the sharp crackling of the footstep was the only sound 
which disturbed the solemn silence of night and winter. 
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Tbtre was no ham of insects^ no sonjSf of birds ; al! animals 
kad sought repose and shelter ; and if Nature could ever 
seem dead> it might so seem most truly to the solitary wan- 
derer at such a moment. 

It was about eight oVIock, on such a night, when several 
of the domestics of Lord Arlington set r / , in various direc- 
tions, on tberr anxious and unexpected errand. They no 
longer disguised from each other the extent of their fears, 
and none, when they found themsehres under the cold and 
mient stariight, ventured to say that the search of which 
tbey had spoken cheerfully a few minutes before, might not 
possibly end in some dreadful discovery. 

^ It*s an awsome thing, Mr. Jackson/' said the park* 
keeper to the steward, after they had long plodded their 
way in silence, '^ to tbkik what may have happened to my 
lord, ril be awofn there's poachers in this neighbourhood 
that would do a body a mischief as soon as look at him ; 
and so to my tbinking-r-** 

^They might touch yotf," said the steward, ^*but I am 
sure there's not a man hereabouts that would Venture to lay 
a finger on his lordship. There's not ajiet of tenants any- 
where that have less reason to complain of their landlord or 
tiietti that manage for him (though I say it) than his lord- 
Aip's ; and ev^body will tell you the same ; and if ke^fi 
Bot liked, who is to be safe ?'' 

'* Oh, I never meant that my lord wasn't liked, or yon 
either, Mr. Jackson ; but folks may do others an ugly turn, andf 
as for poachers, I believe I ouglK to know' something cff 
titem ; and so to my thinking — ^' 

^ Hark !" interrupted the steward, as he heard at that 
moment a distant riiout. 

*^ It is James, that went with my lord diis morning," said 
tbe other. 

** Hark { again \** and they heard the repeated cry call- 
ing them to come quickly to the spot where he Was, in a 
tone which made the flesh of each creep as he listened. 
They answered to his shout, and pressed onward with re- 
doubled haste, during which time the shout was frequently 
wpeated, and at len^, as they drew very near — 

^ Come quick ! for God's sake," was uttered in accents 
oT alarm and agony. They advanced, trembling and breath^ 
aad on gaining the centre of the plantaUoni fromi 



whence the imploring cry proceeded, a dreadful spectacle 
burst upon their view. By the dim light of a lantern they 
saw James, tiie keeper, bending over the body of his master. 
Lord Arlington was lying on his back stone dead, and a 
•ingte glance, as they dreiv near, sulliced to reveal to them 
the horrible cause. He bad been shot through the heart. 

To describe the ^rief and horror of the domestics, who 
found their worst fears thus frightfully verified, would be 
superfluous* After the first thrill of horror, they caught 
eagerly at the faint hope that some spark of life might siHl 
remain ; but alas ! this hope was no sooner entertained 
than utterly drsmissed. The body was cold and stiff, as if 
life bad beei^ several hours extinct, and when they looked 
at the fatal wound, they could have little doubt that death 
must have been the almost instantaneous result. The whole 
charge of a gun had entered a little below the left breast. 
It was small shot ; but so near had been the gun when ^red^ 
and in so compact a body had the shot consequently entered» 
that it had produced a wound scarcely larger than would 
have been made by a bullet. ^ 

Tho keeper, who had attended Lord Arlington a few hours 
before, recollected that when he last saw him he had his gun 
in his hand, and it naturally occurred that Lord Arlington 
might, perhaps, accidentally have caused his own death bj 
ibis gun. A very short examination, however, sufficed to 
remove this impression^ for the dress was not singed, as 
must liave been the case had the muzzle come almost Into 
contact with it, nor was 4i|e direction of the shot such as it 
mnst havo been had the gun been at the time of its discharge 
in Lord Arlington's hand. It was an equally conclusive 
circumstance, that the gun had been removed^ and was not 
to be seen anywhere near him. It was therefore to be 
presumed that some person had been present at this tragical 
event, and that Lord Arlington had fatten, not by his own 
hand, but by that of another. 

It was long before the horror-stricken domestics could 
rouse themselves from the contemplation of the dreadful 
scene before them — a scene which had become every instant 
more appalling by seeming so strongly to involve the too 
probable presumption of murder, and could apply themselves 
to the consideration of what it now behooved them to do* 
It was at length decided that the steward should return first 



to the mansion alone, to break the inteHigenee to iti inmates, 
and that the others should, within a reasonable interval, 
Ibllow with the body. 

How to make the disclosure to Lady Arlington in such a 
manner as to lighten in some degree the suddenness and ' 
8e?enty of the blow, was among the first points for con- 
sideration ; but to prevent its falling with almost overwhelm- 
ing severity was impossible. About two hours had elapsed 
since she had sent out messengers in quest of Lord ^^lington ; 
and this time had been passed by her in a suspense wHich 
became every instant more agonizing, and little was wanting 
to fill the cup of her afflictions, and give to surmises the 
weight of certainty. * 

At length a servant entered and said in a subdued tone 
to one of her guests (a gentleman of the neighbourhood) 
^ that the steward wished to speak to him alone.'' Lady 
Arlington's ear quickly caught the words, and she eagerly 
asked ^' if Lord Arlington was found ?" The domestic 
looked confused and returned no answer, and Lady Arlington, 
instantly anticipating the worst, uttered a^piercing shriek 
and fell senseless to the ground. She was restored to 
consciousness only to receive the full confirmation of those 
fears by which sfie had been so painfully overcome, and it 
seemed for a while as if reason was almost unseated by the 
violencl9 of her affliction : — but let us for the present draw 
a veil over the sorrows of the unhappy widow. 

On the following morning, as soon as daylight appeared, 
many flocked anxiously to the spot where Lord Arlington 
had been found, hoping to discover some clew through the 
mystery which enveloped the cause of his de^th. As there 
was a presumption that he had fallen by the hand of another, 
it was desirable to see if the ground bore any indications of 
a struggle, or if he appeared to have been shot elsewhere, and 
dragged to the place where his servants found him. Nothing 
appeared that could warrant either supposition. The body 
seemed to have remained undisturbed where it had fallen. 
The grass round it did not look as if any thing had been 
drawn over it. There were no marks on the ground of 
close trampling and violent pressure, and as it did not begin 
to freeze hard till sunset, such, if there had been any 
struggle, would certainly have been seen. 

Lord Arlington's gun was found, and not more than 
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forty yards from the place where he kfw It wae in tho 
imdst of a close-tangled thicket of brambtea aad toIeraMy 
weU concealed ; but there were no footmarks ?ery near, aodl 
the gm seemed rather to have been hastily thrown among the 
brambles than carefully deposHed out of sight. This thicket 
was near a gap in the plantation fence, on the other Ado 
of which was a bridle-road. The gun, a double-barrelled 
ime, and with locks of a novel construction, which Lord 
Arlhsgton had tried only lately, had one barrel loaded and 
the other (tiscbarged. Both barrels were loaded when the 
beeper who had attended Lord Arlington quitted him* 
The body did not appear to have received any injuiy 
except the single wound which had destroyed life. Tte 
watch and purse remained untotiched. These and many 
other minute details were kid before the coroner^s inquest^ 
which was held as soon as circumstances would acbiH ; 
and the resuk of a long and careful examination was, a 
verdict of ^^ wilful murder against some person ta peroon* 
unknown.^' 



CHAPTER 11. 

«*.,..»When they talk of him they Mk» their heads 
And whisper one another in the ear. 
And he that speaks doth gxipe the hearer's wrist,. 
While he that hears makes' fearful aetion 

* With wvinided brows, with nods, with rolling eyes.** 

Kiifo Joaiiw 

Thb painful task of conducting those melancholy arrange* 
ments which a death entails upon the surviinng relatives, wa» 
too severe for tho stunned and bewildered mind of Ladf 
Arlington; and in the absence of all who were neaify 
related, devolved upon a neighbouring gentleman of the 
name of Holford, who, to tho slight claim of very distant 
and scarcely traceable cousinsbip, added the stronger pica 
of acquaintance from boyhood, and infinite friendship with 
the deceased nobleman. 

Mr. Holford was much esteemed by all who knew him. 
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He imi not a oan of brSKant abilities, but he bad g^oi 
•eneei and was amiable and honourable, and fulfilled the do* 
tiesr of life with unimpeachable propriety. That he was 
generally liked is not surprising, for he had quafities that 
could not fail to conciliate good-wili He was not only of 
all nnen the niost URQ^nding, but bad a great deal of active 
good-natw^ and was ever desirous to oblige and assist. 
The very failings of his character, indecision and timidity, 
and too great a proneness to comply with the suggestion of 
others, were of that kind which, in the commerce of society, 
are frequently preferred to sterner virtues. He had a be- 
nevolent pride in being popular and useful, and in fblfilling, 
in its best and widest sense, the character of ** a good neigh* 
bour.** To have injured or given offence to any one, to 
l^ve been absent when a serme might have been rendered, 
or have in any other way impaired his elaim to this estimable 
character, would have sufficed to make him miserable. 
Perhaps his avidity for the approbation of others was not aK 
ways sufficiently connected with an approbation of self, and 
teinied to detract from his independence $- but to Uame 
him on that account was difficult, and to dislike him impos- 
fiible. 

Such was the person who was now required to superin* 
tend the last melancholy duti€» for an old and valued friend, 
and which the will of the deceased, appointing him executor, 
gave him more than the mere clakn of friendship to under- 
take. Mr. Hoiford was, however, so completely over* 
whelmed by the unexpected shock of Lord Arlington's 
death, that the usual benevolent actiiity and efficiency of 
his mind seemed almost to have deserted him, and he ap-> 
peared rather one who required consolation and support 
than one who was prepared to afibrd it. 

The result of the coroner's inquest had given a great im-^ 
pulse to the anxious interest excited by Lord Arlington's 
mysterious death ; and every tongue throughout the neigh* 
bourhood was repeating that awful and important question^ 
'* Who is the murderer !" This was the one great topic 
which for a while superseded every other, and seemed to be 
foremost in the minds of all. The detection of the offender 
was that which every one appeared most ardevitly to desire. 
Happy and important was he who could contribute his Ifela- 
tioD of the slightest circumstance that 'might appear in any 
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10 ABLIHOTOV. 

degree to throw a light on the app aling mystery. Respect 
for the virtues of the deceased, indignation against 4he in* 
Btrument of his death, and the unsatiated spirit of curiosity^ 
all combined to increase the ferment ; and it seemed as if 
there was no extent of exertion which some would not vol- 
unt arily undergo, so they could only be thereby instrumental 
in "ringing to justice the great culprit who had deprived th« 
neighbourhood of one so justly esteemed. 

But in this general anxiety for the detection of the mui^ 
derer, Mr. Holfurd did not seem equally to participate, nor 
was he as active as might have been expected, in prosecu- 
ting inquiries with a view to that object. It seemed as if 
bis benevolent mind shrank with horror from the thought of 
wilful assassination, and as if, notwithstanding the verdict of 
the jury, he could not allow himself to believe that one so 
excellent, so popular as his lamented friend, could have found 
an enemy who would become his destroyer. As his person 
had not been rpbbed, malice^ and not plunder, could al6ne 
have incited the assassin. ^* And who," as Mr. Holford 
sometimes asked, ^^ could be supposed capable of such a hor- 
rible extent of malice towards one who was never known to 
have wilfully injured any person, and who was so extensively 
beloved ?" 

But benevolence is no safeguard against hatred ; and Mr. 
Holford*s reasonings were thoug(it, and properly thought, 
invalid.- It was allowe<l that Lord Arlington, excellent as 
he was, might have had enemies ; and attention was soon 
directed towards an individual in whom peculiar circum- 
stances had created a very hostile feeling against that no- 
bleman. 

'J'his was a man of the name of Clarkson, who had lived 
with Lord Arlington in the capacity of steward, and had 
4>een disqaissed from his service about a year previously, for 
negligence and incorrectness, to an extent which, though 
Lord Arlington had been either unable or unwilling to bring 
him before a court of law, had warranted a strong suspicion 
-of dishonesty. This man had made a blustering assertion 
of innocence, and loud complaints of the ii^justice with 
which he had been treated. His complaints were redoubled 
when, having applied for a similar situation in another estab- 
lishment, he received answer that th6 character of him 
given by Lord Arlington v^s such, that the gentleman to 
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whom he bad api^ied could not feel justified in taking him 
as his steward. 

Not lung after this events Lord Arlington was one daf 
walking in his grounds* accompanied by his only son, a boy 
of twelve years old^ when he was unexpectedly met by 
Clarkson. 

. '< 1 have to thank youi my lord»'* said he, with great bit* 
terness, ^^for having not only unjustly turned me out of 
your own service, but done your utmost to prevent me from 
earning my livelihood in any other. I know that I have tost 
the place I hava been applying for through the character 
which you have thought proper to give me. But I will not 
be baffled by you or any man, and if i find that, when re- 
ferred to for my character, you write of me in such terms as 
to be the cause of my losing employment, I can only say 
that it will be worse for your kirdship. You bad better 
look to the consequences. A despetate man is a dan« 
gerous one." 

It also^appeared that, subsequent to this threat, Clarkson 
did make a second application for the situation of steward 
to a nobleman in a neighbouring crmnty ; that this noble- 
man applied to Lord Arlington for his charileter ; that the 
answer returned was similar to that which had been given 
before, and that in consequence of such answer the noble- 
man refused to take Clarkson into his service. This oc- 
curred about a fortnight before the death of Lord Arlington. 
It was. known that during that fortnight Clarkson hsKi re- 
turned to the vicinity of Glentworth, and be had been seen 
a fetv hours before the discovery of Lord Arlington's death, 
within the distance of two miles from the spot where the 
body was found. This combination of circumstances, 
which soon became generally known, produced a strong 
impression on the whole neighbourhood; and the public 
voice, which is so prone to prejudge a question in which it 
is interested, loudly proclaimed not only that Lord Ar- 
lington had been murdered, but that the murderer was 
Clarkson. 

Among the many who imprudently and prematurely hnz- 
arded this unproved assertion, there was one voice which, 
though weak and youthfid, had a more powerful influence 
than any other. It was the voice of a boy, but that hoy was 
the present Lord Arlington, th« 6nly child of the deceased 
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peer. He was the sole witness of the interview between 
bis father and Clarkson, in which the latter had uttered thai 
threat which had been so closely followed by the dreadful 
catastrophe to which it seemed to point* 

This scene appeared to have made a deep impression on 
the mind of the boy. He seemed to have been terrified by 
tlie threats and maoner of Clarksbn, and to have appre* 
bended from that time injury to his father. And now^ wjhen 
bis worst fears had been eo dreadfully verified^ he jumped at 
once/^with the rash precipitance of boyish zeal, Arom pre* 
raises to a conclnsion, and scrupled not vehemently to express 
bis apimon that Clarkson^was the murderer of his father. 

This opinion, reiterated with ehildith earnestness, wae 
. loudly re-echoed by others whose years ought to have taught 
them that, on a subject at present so much involved in doubt 
and of such ^wfui consequence, it was highly improper ta 
speak in terms of confident assertion. But the singular 
combination of the above-meiltioned circumstances, and the 
damorous voice of a deeply interested public^ made it every 
day more necessary that the charges against Clarkson should 
be minutely sifted, and their truth either establislied or dis* 
proved. 

Mr. Holford, on whom, as friend and relative of. the did* 
ceased nobleman, it was thought that the task of promoting 
such an inquiry ought principally to devolve, was vehemently 
urged to take immediate measures for the apprehension and 
examination of Clarkson. But to such a measure Mr. Hoi- 
ford was unwilling to proceed, ^nd, with the vacillating 
weak-minded benevolence which characterized his general 
conduct, shrank from what he called the dreadfbl responsi- 
bility^ of affixing a stigipa upon a man who, in his opinionr 
was possibly innocent. 

It was urged in reply, that the opinion of Ibe public had 
already affixed that stigmayjuetd that his innocence would be 
most efiectually established by a public trial, and that if he 
were not criminal, it would be rather a kindness than an in* 
jury to expose him to such.an ordeal. Still Mr. Holford 
besitatcd, and long perhaps might he have done so, when 
the difficulty was removed by Olarkson himself, who ap* 
peared before a magistrate, complaining of the injurious 
reports which had been circulated, and boldly challenging 
inquiry* 
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The eoDsequeaee of this impcang appeal^ which wore so 
Auch die? air of innoceoce, was the examination of Clark* 
80B, and of a eonsiderable number of witnesses. A great 
fariety of verj iroportent depositions were carefully gone 
through, and an inquiry of more than usual length and mi- 
imteness terminated in the commitment of Glarkson to the 
county jail^ to teke his trial at the ensuing assizes, for the 
inlfu! murder of Lord Arlington. 

The satisfaction caused by the commitment of Chrkson 
i^peared to be almost unhrersal, and popular indignation 
and excitement Kceived a temporary gratification. 

But still, to the surprise of many, where pleasure at this 
event should ha^e been most expected it was least apparent ; 
for it was evidently not viewed as a theme for congratulation 
by Mr. Holford. When any one spoke before htm of Clarkson 
as ^*the murderer,'* he begged that they would not so pre- 
judge the question as to call him by that name at present, and 
he even reprobated the people^s eagerness for his convic- 
tion. 

<* You will allow,'^ said a friend, surprised by his coldness, 
^ that it is a fine thing to see the enthusiasm with which the 
people of this oountry take part with the law against the 
offender. Their sympathies are not with crime, but against 
iU In Italy and in Ireland the robber and assassin are 
sereened and protected, and the dnrro and the policeman 
are knocked on the bead without mercy, as enemies of the 
community, and it is reckoned good and laudable service. 
But here 3K>u see the poorest of the people anxious only for 
the detection of the criminal; and I confess I know no more 
true and striking criterion of our advanced state of moral 
feeling.-' 

. ** It proves rather," said Mr* Holford, "that the laws are 
good and well admioistered ; where they are otherwise your 
criterion vanishes. A gamekeeper in England is regarded 
not very dissimilarly from the Irish policeman. But I allow 
that it is in some degree the sign of a healthy tone of public 
feeling. All that I fear is its exccte. I abhor a disposition 
to pr^udge. Do not let the people, in their zeal for jastice, 
overlook that noble foundation of all justice, that every one 
shall be deemed innocent till he is proved to be guilty." 

*^ Certainly ; but yeu cannot but commend an enthusiasm 
directed against crime ?" . 
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^<The best kind of enthusiasm, beyond a doubt; but I 
am suspicious of all enthusiasm, all strongly excited feeling i 
it is always followed by a reaction. Wlience that tender- 
ness for crime, that sympathy with the culprit, which in the 
Tery worst cases has sometimes been shown to such a dis* 
gusting extent ? whence, but frbm this, that we or others 
had heen violent against them, and partial and prejudging, 
and that the press had inflamed the public mind by denouno 
ing them before their trial ? Public opinion is like a pen- 
s dulutn ; as much as it is di^wn on one sid^ from the upright 
y^i / Btandard of truth, aro much will it vibrate to the other, I 
) am sorry to see it swerve at all." 

'' I fear," said the other, ^* it cannot be avoided, and we 
should, therefore, be glad to see it swerve first in a praise* 
worthy direction." 

" Perhaps we should," said Mr. Holford, ** but, we must 
remember that the ends of justice may be defeated as much 
by blind indignation against the criminal, as by vicious sym- 
pathy in his favour. Here is a man whom, on very slender 
grounds, the public voice maintains to be a murderer. I 
own 1 fear, such is the strength of this impression hereabouts* 
that he cannot be fairly tried in this county ; he has little 
chance of an unprejudiced jury ; ami," he added, afler m 
pause, with some earnestness, *^ if 1 were bis legal adviser^ 
I would not rest satisfied without an attempt to have the trial 
moved to another county." 

The measure thus recommended by Mr. Holford was ia 
^ fact u^ed to Clarkson by his attorney ; but the prisoner did 
not desire that any such application should be made on hia 
account, and with a calmness which to many seemed to 
savour more of presumptuous hardihood than of the seourity 
of innocence, he awaited the awful approach of that trial 
which was to. decide his mortal fate. 

At length the period of the assizes came — a period which* 
frequently as it ocf^urs, is always productive of a good deal 
of melancholy interest, — an interest which the approaching 
trial now heightened in t^ unusual degree. There was a 
burninqr spirit of curiosity and eagerness not confined to the 
immediate neighbourhood, but spreading far and wide over 
the whole country. It had been long ere any crime had so 
powerfully excited the public appetite for the recital of hor- 
rors ; and even that subsequent most stirring event in the 
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annals of murder, the assas^nation of Wearei produced nol 
^n equal sensatiun. 

The many who remember how the whole country rang 
with the horrid tale of that catastrophe, deprived aa it was 
of all that could dignify "the subject, and create an afiectingp 
interest in the fate of any of the parties — who remember 
bow tho criifie alone could excite our emotions, will easily 
conceive how powerful must have been the increase of pub* 
lie sympathy, when the murdered man was one of high sta- 
tion and distinguished worth, the supposed murderer bound 
to him by the ties of long service, and one of the principal 
witnesses against him was the deceased.nobleman's only son. 

Numbers Hocked from all parts of tjie neighbourhood to ^ 
Jiear and witness this extraordinary trial. The assize town, 
was thronged to a degree to which even a contested election 
scarcely ofiered a parallel ; and though the activity of the 
press was at that period but* as that of the dray-horse to the 
racer, compared with the unexampled, expedition of more 
recent times, yet rival reporters were despatched more than 
a hundred miles for the chance of communicating to the 
London papers the earliest and most accurate accounts of a 
trial which, perhaps, might never take place, and even pigeons 
were provided to convey a still earlier announcement of the 
verdict. 

That part of the proceedings which first excited the most 
eager expectation was, the fate of the bill of indictmeht of 
Clarkson before the grand jury, which, if not found, would 
at once preclude that trial by which such intense curiosity 
was produced. It was not till towards the evening of ths 
second day of the assizes, that a murmur of satisfaction, 
which called forth a reproving look from the presiding judge, 
ran round the crowded court, when the clerk read a parch- 
ment which was handed to him by the foreman of the grand 
jury, by which it appeared that a true bill had been found 
against James Clarkson for the wilful murder of liord Ar- 
lington. Many instantly left the court, as if this had been 
the great event for the first announcement of which they 
were anxiously waiting, and the important trials then going 
on were comparatively unworthy of a mementos attention ; 
and the whisper went round that the trial of Clarksdn would 
come en the next day. 

It appeared (though the secrets of a grand-jury room aro 
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•eMom diTolg^d) that the examination of this single 
bad occupied several hours — that it had been protracted 
ebiefly by the scrupulous minuteness of Mr. Holford — that 
die jury had divided on the question of finding tfae bill, and 
that Mr. Holford had voted in a small minority. 

** I thought we should never have done with that caae,^ 
one grand-juryman was heard to say to the other ; ** but it 
was Holford*s fault. He would not be satisfied unless we 

iried it " 

** He thinks he hts a talent for cro88*exMiination»^ said 
the other, in a sneering tone. 

«* So it seems ; but that does not account for his being so 
resolute in the wrong. There was hardly anybody else who 
did not thin^ the case sufficient to be sent into court. Poos 
awn ! I was sorry for him. He has not yet recovered front 
tlie shock of Lord Arlington's death. I never saw him mor9 
affected.'' 



CHAPTER III. 

■ 

M Could that meui pesce ? the ealmneM of the good f 
Or gnilt grown old in desperate haxdihood f 
Alas! too like in confidence, in each, 
For man to trust to mortal look or speodu** 

Braov. 

Iha important morrow came, and Ciarkson was placed 
al the bar to take his tri^l for murder. The court was 
thronged almost to auSbcationf and presented that motley but 
not^uncheerful appearance which, even on the most solemn 
occasions, an English court of justice is found to assume. 
There is something not only popular, but even gay and smi- 
ling in the aspect of English justice. It lays aside external 
terrors, and imposing awfulness of ceremonial, and rather 
puts on a humane amenity, and would attract us rather than 
repd. 

Gayly«dressed females were numerously dispersed about 
the court; and some there were who seemed almost to 
osmrp the judgment^seat, as if they came like other Portias 
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to give sentence, ,80 closely were they crowded round the 
person of the judge. Dr^dful as was the event which had 
called thither the assembled multitude^ there was an air 
rather of festivity than of gloom, and one was involuntarily 
too much vemindiBd of the ball, which, perhaps, almost within 
the echo of that court, had taken place the night before, and 
would be held again when its awful sentence had ccmsigned 
some guilty wretch to an untimely death. 

The object on whom all eyes were fixed with the most 
intense interest was the unfortunate prisoner at the bar* 
Clarkson waa a man of respectable appearance, and of strict 
neatness snd propriety of attire and demeanour. His coun- 
tenance was one of those hard, grave, wooden visages, in 
which we seek in vain for any definable expression, and 
which may securely defy the severest scrutiny. 

He seemed neither depressed nor agitated by hiii awfut 
situatioB ; but received with invincible composure the search- 
ing glances of the thousand eager eyes which were intently 
watehing every movement of his features, every lineament 
of hi8 stern and sombre face. His self-possession was that 
vluch^if sach appearances did not too ollten deceive us, might 
be almost regarded as the indication of innocence ; but tbm 
ocpressioli of his countenance was not good, and suggested 
the residence of nudtgnaot passions un^r its cool and im^ 
penetrable sur&ce. 

A pin migl^ have bee»beard to drop when the osoal pre- 
liminary question was put to Clarkson ; and he ti^t^ed, not 
hmdly, but in a firm and audible vmce, the words ^*Not 
Guilty."^ 

The person to whom, next to the prisoner, general atten* 
tion was roost directed, was Mn Holfinrd. The marble 
paleness of his complexion, and the air of intense and ansE- 
iotts interest which bis countenance wore as he sat immove- 
Mb b% the side of the judge, excited the observations of manj 
who were present. His arms were folded and his bead bei^ 
forward. He never stirred, and scarcely seemed to breatbOf 
but sat willt itps strongly compressed, as if painfully, and with 
difficulty, smothering some powerful emotion. 

The trial commeMed, and the proceedings were Ibtened 
to with marked mid silent attention. Nofthing however oc- 
corred which appeared beyond other circumstances to pro- 
a very striking sensation, till the counsel for the prose- 
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cution calle#f the young Lord Arlingfton ns witness against 
Clarkson, and a handsome boy of about thirteen years of age^ 
dressed in deep mourning, was ushered into court. He was 
not placed like other witnesses in the witness-box, but stood 
by tho side of the judge to givo his evidence from the bench. 

He seemed at first abashed and agitated both by the novelty 
of his situation and the dreadful cause which brought him 
thither, and he could not^refrain from tears. But he wai 
a^assured and comforted by the presence near him of those 
whom he knew, and by the gentleness and consideration with 
which he was addressed : a few prefatory questions from 
the judge to ascertain his sense of the grave responsibility 
which an oath imposed upon him — questions which his youth 
rendered necessary — were first made ( and by degrees he 
regained composure, and was able to reply, firmly and die- 
lincily, to the examining counsel for the prosecution. 

It has been observed) that with respect to facts which are 
epen to their comprehension, children are frequently the best 
witnesses. Their observation of external circumstances it 
more minute and exact, and their remembrance of them, 
when interested, is more cetentive. They do not generalize 
and reason, and call in the subtler processes of the mind to 
counteract the pimple evidence of their senses. They state 
the very thing they saw, they repeat the very words they heard, 
and do not try to wrest their view of the one to suit' a theory 
of its nature or intention, or in conveying the other to express 
the meaning of the speaker in language of their own. 
; Nothing could be more distinct and clear than the evidence 
given by the young Lord Arlington. He repeated the very 
words which Clarkson had used ; he described his looks and 
manners ; ^md he added, with singular accuracy, many mi^ 
nute concomitant circumstances, which left no doubt of the 
vividness and fidelity with which the scene was impressed 
on his remembrance. The simple-minded plainness and 
sincerity of his narrative pressed deep conviction on all who 
heard it ; and the public listened with breathless interest to 
words dropping from the lips of a child, oo which might hang 
the awful question of lifeior death. 

This was the only part of the evidence to which the pris* 
oner listened otherwise than with the calmness almost of in- 
difference : but at this part, especially when the boy was 
repeating the threat and describing his vindictive and angry 
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gesture, Clarkson leaned forward, with bis eiyes fixed sternly 
on the young peer, and with an expression of such deadly 
malice as was terrible to witness. He seemed to mutter 
some denunciation between bis teeth as this portion of the 
evidence was concluded ; but his expressions were not 
audible. 

The circumstantial evidence adduced against him by 
other witnesses was very formidable in its connexion and 
extent, though no one single circumstance, viewed alone^ 
could be considered powerfully conclusive. 

It appeared* that a few days before Lord Arlington's 
death, he had returned to the neighbour hoodof Glentwortb 
castle, and had been seen on each of the two preceding 
days, and also on the very day of the fatal discovery, walk* 
ing alone on parts of the Gientworth property, seeming 
anxious to avoid observation, and having with lifm what 
looked like merely a walking-stick, but which was believed 
to be an air-gun made to assume that appearance, which 
was afterward found still in his possession. 

His actions implied a wish that his presence in that 
neighbourhood should npt be known ; and he could give no 
very satisfactory account either of the motive of his coming 
thither or the manner in which his time was employed* 
His manner when first informed of the melancholy event* 
was also described as having been singular and suspicious* 
He turned very pale and exhibited signs not so much of 
surprise as of embarrassment and agitation ; then recover- 
ing himself, assumed an air of extreme incredulity, and was 
long and earnest in his questions to his informant. 

It was very evident that these circumstances weighed 
strongly on the minds of all presmit, and that on many the 
preconceived impression of Clarkson's guilt was confirmed 
rather than weakened ; and the prisoner himself had latterly 
abated somewhat of that dauntless composure which -had 
attended him during all the former part of the trial. He, 
however^ offered no defence ; and his counsel, who mij^ht 
have spoken in his behalf for hours on a question affecting 
not his life but only his property, wns by one of the strangest 
provisions of our otherwise just and humane laws, compelled 
U> remain silent. 

The judge summed up, and it was thought favourably; 
and after an impressive charge, the jury retired to consider 



tteir verdict An hour elapsed— -two hours— three hoiirff» 
and still the jury had not come to a decision ; and many 
^ere were who complained of the delayed satisfaction of 
their impatient curiosity^ unthinking of the more agonizing 
•iiq>eDse of the unfortunate prisoner. 

At length the jurymen re-entered their box^ and an 
eager buzz ran round the court. Then came the usual 
question^ — ^^« Gentlemen of the jury, have you considered 
your Terdict ? Do you find the prisoner guilty or not guilty V* 
and a feather might almost have been heard to move, and peo* 
plebeld their breaths through eagerness, when tiie foreman 
answered, >' Not Guilty." 

A loud murmur from every part of the court followed 
flie deep silence with which the verdict was received^ and 
surprise, indignation, and satisfaction were so mingled in it, 
tbat it were difficult to say which feeling had predominated ; 
ImK it was to be feared that it was not this latter, and that 
tiie majority were not on the side of mercy. The prisoner 
received his acquittal with a sullen smile, but without any 
appearance of exultation and triumph. He looked sternly 
ammd the court, and then with much composure left tho 
doek, the crowd making way for htm as be passed, with a 
dirinking aiir of fear ai^ abhorrence. 

The person on whom the* annoBneemeot of Uie twrdtef 
seemed to-faave more effect than on the prisoner, was Mr. 
Hdfinrd. His agitation during the absence of the jury fo 
consider tiie verdict, had incretted to a very painful degree, 
and when they re-entered, bis eye had become wild and 
glassy with eaM>tion, his limbs rigid, his face of a deathlike 
pideness, and a cold moisture stood upon his forehead* 
When the verdict was given he leaned back with closed 
^es, as if he were fainting. He seedlbd soon to excite the 
attention of those near bim, and some appeared to be urging 
vestoratives, and pressing him to quit the crowded court 

It was observed Uiat on the first appearance of retumiiq^ 
cansciousoess, be took from his breast with much quickness 
and trepidation, a small piece of folded paper, put it hastily 
into his snouth and swallowed it, soon after which he left 
tbe court. The act, though trifling, excited attention from 
the manner which accompanied it, and suggested the idea 
thatthe paper contained some writing which he was anxious 
effectually to conceal. 
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Bis conduct had been sufficiently remarkable to becosM 
the subject of conversation among his brother magistrates s 
and he found himself, to a degree rather annoying to a nhf 
mas, an object of interest and comment at a great dioaer 
given the following day to the judges and some* of tkm 
counsel and neighboring gentry, by the lord^lieutenant of 
the county ; where law, laying aside its wig and gown 
and thoughtful brow, grew gay and festive ; and the grave 
and awe-inspiring judge of yesterday now laboured only to 
be facetious* 

^An interesting trial but a very long one/' said the 
judge who had presided, the loquacious Mr. Justice Dock- 
uej» *^ If counsel had been allowed to speak as some 
blockheads propose, in case of felony, I dont know when it 
would have been over. An ill-looking fellow, that Clarkson I 
I suppose no man on the bench has tried in his time a d — , 
ebem ! — curseder set of scoundrels than I have. Mr. Hol- 
ford, I am glad to see you better — happy to take a glass of 
wine with you — you were much oppressed yesterday by the 
heat of the court — I have been talking to Mr. High-Sheriff 
about ventilation — Your lordship's mutton is superb, equal 
to any venison, except your lordship's venison, which 
maintains, as in duty bound, a comparative excellence with 
your mutton — I will trouble you for another slice — I hope 
you have good hunting, Sir Gregory — I was fond of hunting 
once, but I never was a hard rider ; no, I always spared my 
horse — I was considered a judicious rider ; judicious, nol 
judicial ; ha ! ha ! for I was not a judge then — Allow me 
the honour of taking champaign with you — Sir, I owe 
what 1 am to my sporting propensities. Not long after I 
was breeched (I believe I was a dreadful Pickle) my father 
caught me snaring hares, with hangs in my pockets — ' God V 
says my father, ^ we'll make the lad a judge !' I was a 
seventh son ; he did not know what in the world to do 
with me. ^ Tom,' says he,*^ ^ill you be a judge ? Nothing 
to do but to hang people.' So 1 jumped at the notion, and 
here I am — Brother Sparks, a glass of wine ?" 

So prattled the learned functionary in his merry moments 
of relaxation — and though the majority talk inuch better* 
perhaps all learned functionaries, when in society, do not 
always prattle quite so well. 

The acquittal of Clarkson, by a jury, did not appear to 
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be folloK^ed bj an acquittal at the bar of public opinion. 
The neighbourhood thought liim guilty, and he found him- 
self hated, scouted, and reviled, his character blasted, and 
faimself compelled to hide his dishonoured head, and court 
obscuriijr almost for the sake of personal safety. 

Unluckily for Clarkson, there was at thdt time compara* 
lively little disaffection in the country. Rents were high, 
and farmers thriving ; and a war, and a foreign foe ^f tre- 
mendous power had turned oieh^s eyes from internal griev- 
ances, and united them in one common bond of patriotic 
sympathy, jacobinism was worn out, and Radicalism had 
not appeared. There was no such good market as at pre- 
sent, where discontented bankrupts in private character 
could lay clamorous claim to public virtue, and seoure of 
custom, hawk about the flimsy effusions of their acrid liber- 
alism. In Clarkson, there were good materials, which were 
rendered unserviceable merely by tJie want of a more fitting 
season. The victim of aristocratic persecution (as he might 
plausibly have styled himself) might at other times have had 
powerful claims upon the sympathy of a factious mob, and 
might perhaps have flattered some of their worst prejudices, 
with as much talent and as eminent success as other adven- 
turers in the same honourable course. But the times were 
adverse ; and Clarkson, after skulking ignominiously iq his 
native land, fled, at length, breathing scornful abhorrence of 
the institutions of England and confident denunciations of 
its future ruin, to those hospitable shores, where merit like 
his had oft^n found a refuge, the United States of North 
America. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*(He gives the local bias all its sway, 
Resolves that where he played his sons shall plaj. 
And destines their bright gen iuii to be shown, 
Just in the scene where he displayed his own. 
Would you your son should be a sot or dunce, 
Lascivious, headstrong, cmt e-ll these at once ; 
That in good time the stripling *s finished taste 
For loose expense and fashioiijii>le waste 
Should prove your ruin and his own at last;^- 
Train him in public, v/ith a mob of boys. 
Childish in mischief only, and in noise." 

COWFEX. 

« 

The young Lonl Arlington, the most prominent subject 
of the following tale, was little more than thirteen years old 
at the time when he was so cruelly bereaved of a parent. 

He had been sent two years before to , one of our public 

Bchools, andt as it appeared, for this sole reason, tliat his 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather had been there 
before bim. 

This was indeed the only recommendation that the late 
Lord Arlington had ever been beard to acknowledge, while 
he could adduce a pretty ample list of its defects. But he 

was a member of the Club, and took the chair at the 

Anniversary Dinner, where he proposed and drank. 

*' Prosperity to the School,'' %nd imbibed with the Port 
which was shed on the occasion, a consideralde deal of that 
most foolish of %\\ species of *^ esprit de corps.^^ 

" We were all ians," Lord Arlington would say, and 

this was an unanswerable good reason ; so his son was sent 
to the family school, and, as if that Was not enough, to the 
family boarding-house ; for as Lord A. said again, ^^ We 
were all at Thompson's — it was Thompson's in my time- 
it was Johnson's afterward, and now it is Smith's, but it is 
all the same house where our family have always been.'* 
So with a cheerful confidence in the virtue which through 
every change of ownership and system^must reside in the 



same identical mass of brick and mortar, Lord Arlington 
aent his only son to Smith's boarding-house at — school. 

Lord Arlington was not exactly one of those Optimists 
who maintain that the education afibrded at an English 
public school is the best of all possible educations in the 
most educated of all posnble countries. He bad a certain 
dim consciousness that it had several defects ; but he found 
a system ready made to his bands, and could neither bestow 
the trouble nor tbe intelligence requisite to devise another 
sy9tem for himself. 

lie was also not quite without a notion that it may be a 
very good thing to throw even needless difficulties in the 
way of youthful advancement ; was not quite untainted with 
that too common jealoi»y of the advantages enjoyed by the 
rising generation, and was averse to the removal of barriers 
through which he had painfully struggled ; and to that uni- 
versal Macadamization which is now beginning to make 
smooth the avenues to knowledge as well as .the roads on 
which we tread. He was one of thoQse who stubbornly re- 
solve that their sons shall be duly flogged through the same 
bad grammar through winch they have been fiogged them- 
selves, and duly crammed with the same quantity of the same 
unremunerating lore which they •have since been labouring 
diligently to forget 

The boy had, at the period of his father's death, been two 

years at , and was rather less proficient than when he 

went to it in that particular species ofleurning which the 
school professed exclusively to teach ; while in other kinds 
of learning, not there taught, it is almost needless to say that 
be had retrograded considerably. The first lessons incuU 
cated by the helpmate usually assigned from among the 
■chool-fellows in the same form to instruct the new comer 
in the routine of the school, were calculated principally to 
make him a proficient in tbe arts of cribbing, botching^ 
writing wide and illegibly, and palming ofif a scanty and iU- 
composed exercise for a careful and a long one. He was 
early made sensible of the extreme folly of attempting to do 
bis best. He soon ascertained, with a pleasure which can 
be known by none but an idle schoolboy, what very bad 
Latin verses would pass current, and how little it would profit 
him to make them better. 

But it must not be supposed that he learned nothing. Ho 



bad the advantage during the first year of being ^fag^ and 
acqunred the difficult and valuable arts of brushing coats 
and cleaning shoes ; nay, he even arrived at such proficiency 
in valetship as to be intrusted with the preparation of buck- 
skins, and the whitening of a boot-top. In short, he learned 
to do for another what it was very unlikely he should ever, 
after leaving school, be obliged to do even for himself. 

He learned the paramount duty of lying, and acquired a 
few useful lessons in larceny and cooking ; for he was once 
sent, ucder pain of a severe beating, to steal a couple of 
ducks, which he was afterward made to dress for his task- 
master and a select party of the upper-form boys, upon whom 
he and other juniors were made to wait. The taskmaster to 
whom he belonged as fag was a harsh one. From this 
master he was obliged timidly to crave permission to do the 
exercises which the school required ; and oflen did he 
prefer being punished by the usher for not having dotte 
them, to encountering a beating by begging for leisure from 
his more important menial avocations. Be acquired the 
delicate and hotiourable art of humouring the caprice, and 
deprecating the vengeance of an imperious little despot, 
armed with the brief, but absolute authority, of a few years* 
seniority and a higher form. Wanton beating without a 
cause was an afiair of almost daily infliction ; and, ^^ You 
little fool, I was worse served when I was a fag !'' was the 
frequent answer to his piteous remonstrances ; and from 
thence he could deduce this valuable corollary, — how fine a 
preparation for a tyrant it is to have been once a slave ! 

The public school of — — at that time offered a miniature 
model of an oligarchical despotism 4)f the worst kind. The 
lower boys were the abject menials of the upper, and were 
not allowed to strike them, even in self-defence, or oppose 
the slightest resistance ; while the highest form were a privi- 
leged racei to whom all must bow with deference, and who 
might set their feet on the unresisting necks of the others. 
It was ruled by the head-master, that every boy must submit 
to the chastisement of any boy of a form higher than his 
own ; and this precious system was enforced under the high- 
sounding names of discipline and subordination. 

Of the morality which he there learned, nothing can be 
said ; but he unlearned, fortunately, less than could be ex* 
pected. Had the vice which he witnessed been less abun- 

Vol.. I.— B 
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dant and less loathsome, it might perhaps have been worse 
for him. On his first coming to school, this young and in- 
nocent boy found himself plunged into the centre of a scene 
of profligacy such as he had never imagined, even among 
the inmates of the hulks ; and his youthful ears were polluted 
with the familiar mention of vices, of even the existence of 
which he had been hitherto ignorant. But its aspect, fortu- 
nately^ was too repulsive to cause other feelings than those 
of disgust ; and it operated on his mind In some degree as 
the sight of the drunken helot was meant to act upon the 
young Spartan. 

Bad, execrably bad as was the system of misnamed edu- 
cation which the boy was sent to undergo at school — 

a school jn eminent renown among the public schools of 
England — it is but fair to say, that there was one important 
lesson which ho there learned which could not have been 
taught so effectually anywhere else. He learned to esti- 
mate less highly the importance of the son and heir of Lord 
Arlington. The pride and conceit which might be too easily 
engendered where all around him seemed only formed for 
his use, and subservient to his pleasure, were very summarily 
repressed by the rough discipline of a public school. 

In that turbulent microcosm he found himself compelled 
to bend to the will of others, instead of subduing others to 
his own : and he was obliged to push and struggle as in the 
world of manhood, depending still more than he ever would, 
perhaps, in that wide arena, on his own individual powers 
and exertion, unaided by any adventitious support of rank 
and situation. There is in this struggle, to which they are 
necessarily exposed, mi^h of wholesome discipline to boys 
situated as he had been, and they are prevented from b^ing 
puffed up with empty pride, and from being rendered "selfish 
and effeminate by the indulgences of home. 

. But by these, the only advantages he derived from 

school, the young Lord Arlington was not long permitted to 
profit. Lady Arlington, though she did not enter deeply into 
the science of education, or know why her son had been sent 

to , and what he was«meant to learn there, or whether 

he learned any thing or not, or whether the school was good 
or bad, or indeed any thing about it, as a place of education, 
was, like many other . mothers, much shocked at the rough 
treatment to which her boy had been exposed, and the indig- 
nities to which he was forced to submit. Whatever the rest 
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of the system might be, this she was sure could not be right, 
and she had sometimes appealed to Lord Arlington on the 
subject ; but he always quieted her with bis unanswerable 
statement that it was the same at every public school, and 
their boy must go to a public school, for all great men had 
been at public schools, so they must even take things as they 
found tliem. 

But the heart of the mother refused to be satisfied, though 
she had no arguments to oppose to the stem wisdom of tlie 
father. At length, however, came the fatal catastrophe. 
The boy was brought from school, to which he had returned 
just before the dreadful event, to alleviate the desolate agony 
of his widowed parent, and to mingle bis tears with hers. 
The trial rendered his presence necessary ; and afterward, 
week after week rolled away, and the molJier could not part 
with him. Who can wonder, under such circumstances, at 
the feeling which prompted her to keep him near her ; for 
was he not now'ali that seemed to be lefl to her on earth ? — 
the one great engrossing object of interest and tenderness, 
in which were centered the hopes, the fears, the wakeful 
cares, and anxious joyfulness of an almost crushed and 
blighted spirit? 

It was at length decided that the boy should go no more 
to , or be sent to any other similar school ; and thus 

was a final term put to that period of his life which tire 
wretched incredulous urchin of a schoolboy is sometimes as- 
sured, by very comfortable self-satisfied middle-aged gentle- 
men, he will find to have been the happiest time of his life. 

The next question was what should be done for the edu* 
cation of the young Lord Arlington ; and it was a question 
suggested by many friends and relatives, and principally, 
among others, by Mr. Holford. The latter, as the only pal- 
atable plan, proposed a private tutor, with whom he, at least, 
might seem to study, till the period should arrive when he 
might finish at the university the education so auspiciously 
and satisfactorily begun. 

A private tutor was soon found, a mild, sleek, quiet, gen- 
tlemanlike young man, who, like '* Philosophy," as praised 
by the brother in Comus, was— 

*' Not harsh and crabbed, as dall fools tappoBc, 
But musical as is Apollo's lat«.*' 
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The tutor was, in very sooth, in the most modern acceptation 
of the terra, *^ musical ;" and fais flute, if not quite cooi-^ 
parable to the lute of Apollo, was played very passably for 
an amateur. Music is an excellent accoroplishmentf and 
one in which Englishmen are too often deficient ; but since 
an indulgence in this is perhaps rather detrimental to exer- 
tion of other kinds, one would not desire to see a somewhat 
spoiled and indolent youth accommodated with a musical 
tutor. 

The tutor came to live in the house, and was thought every 
thing a tutor should be; Lord Arlington liked him, and he 
liked Lord Arlington ; and there was the most perfectly good 
understanding between them. But it was unfortunately too 
good an understanding, and one which enabled each to pur- 
sue his own course and to do as he liked without constrain- 
ing and interfering with the other. So the tutor practised 
the flute, and botanized and sentimentalized, and mused and 
reveried, and wrote verses on the first snowdrop and the last 
oak leaf, and indulged tlie aspirations of his ^^fine mind" 
without bestowing a very lavish attention on the still finer 
igind of fais pupil. The pupil meanwhile would be fishing 
anS^ rabbit'catching, and coursing and shooting, and follow- 
ing the natural bent of lively, healthy, active boyhood — little 
checked by the tutor, who found more leisure for his own pur- 
suits, and never checked, except for tearing his coat, or dirtying 
bis hands, by the fond and not very intelligent mother, who 
smiled at the colour on his cheek when he came in warm 
with exercise, and only said it was '* so good for him !" 

It was a pleasant idle life that was led by both pupil and 
tutor, and the business of education certainly slumbered ; but 
there were some advantages which perhaps might not have 
been obtained under a much more rigid system. The tutor, 
though indolent and remiss, was, in the little which he did, 
tolerably wise. He was, fortunately, not one of those classi- 
cal bigots who think that writing Latin verse is the best 
preparation for the composition of English prose — that ancient 
history is of the first importance, and modern history com- 
paratively of none — to know the details of the Peleponne- 
sian war of more consequence than those of the Roses, and 
who would require an account of the battle of Leuctra from 
a boy who had never heard of Naseby. 

He had a very creditable respect for the value of general 



inlbmiation ; and though he taught liide, he wa« glad to en- 
courage in his pupil a disposition to teach himself. He 
enoooraged him to seek for amusement in reading, and he, 
in aome degree, succeeded ; and though the books read were, 
as might be expected, never of an abstruse, and not oAen of 
a very instructive kind, yet the consequence was, that in a 
desultory manner, a good deal of useful information was cur- 
aorily acquired ; and when, at the age of eighteen, he was 
sent to the university, he went there much less accomplished 
in the technicalities of classical learning than he probably 
would have been if he had remained at a public school ; 
but decidedly better informed on those subjects which he 
would be expected to understand and discuss in the inter- 
conrse of public and private life. 



CHAPTER V. 



H Wooldct thou, poosessor of a flock^ employ ^ 
^Apprized that ho is such) a careless boy, 
And feed him well, and give him handsome pay 
Merely to sleep and let them ran astray I 
Survey our schools and coUegee, and see 
A sight not much unlike my simile. 
And though I would not advertise them yet. 
Nor write on each * This building to he Ut^^ 
Unless the world were all prepared t' embrace 
A plan well worthy to snpply their place ; 
Tet backward as they ate, and long have been. 
To cultivate and keep the morals dean, 

2'*orgive the crime !} I wish them, I confess, 
r better managed, or encouraged less." 

C0WRB« 

At the age of eighteen, Lord Arlington was entered as a 
nobleman at '-<-— College, at the University of Cambridge, 
and invested with the flowing honours of the ample silk 
gown. That much which is valuable may be, and is acquired 
at that celebrated university, it would be folly to dispute : 
Qt it does not appear that a due share of the advantages 
faieh it may afford are fairly meted to the aristocracy. 
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The period of their stay there is abridged by their premature 
acquisition of a degree which, while it comes late to others 
as the reward of merit and exertion, is by them, obtained 
early and without a struggle, as a privilege accorded- to 
their rank. - > 

While thus encouraged to abstain from unnecessary 
applications, they are petted and puffed up wkh the exclu- 
sive possession of ridi(^ous distinctions'^istinctions which 
would have suited hardly any period of English* society, and 
certainly not the present. While our public schools are 
outrageously democratic, and degrade into menials boys of 
gentle birth, the system of the English universities is, in the 
contrary extr^ne, aristocratic in its usages to a degree with 
which the habits of society are not in accordance. At 
Cambridge the tenth son of an Irish baron, if he choose to 
put on the nobleman's gown, finds himself fenced round 
with privilege, and a line of demarcation drawn between 
him and the sons of untitled parents, as strong almost as 
royalty can claim in the levelling commerce of society. 
He is bowed out of chapel by the obsequious master, while 
the tutors and fellows follow humbly in his train. He is 
placed ^iibove them at table, and separated by their interpo- 
sition frq|(i the approach of those who are admitted to 
another very ridiculous privilege, that of being fellow or 
gentlemen commoners. 

Wealth in this country often leads to rank, therefore 
wealth as well as rank must have its due distinction, and 
those who are born to wealth, and come to the university to 
speikd more and l^arn less than the rest of the under- 
graduates, are entitled to a distinguishing dress of a more 
showy appearance, encouraged by better rooms, admitted 
to the fellows' table, and made free of the heavy festivities 
of the combination-room. Distinctions, which society 
barely recognises, are here made . broad, and, if possible, 
important. The nobleman has his silken gown, and the 
wealthy commoner parades in a robe like the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But there is an intermediate link : the 
baronetage must not be overlooked ; and the sons of this 
body are, as a tribute to the ^^ order," allowed to dispense 
with the university cap, and wear the hat in its stead ! 

In a place of which education is the ostensible objects 
it might be thought that every part of the system ought in 
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some degree to conspire to the end of instruction. But it 
may be fairly demanded, what good end is to be produced 
by forms and distinctions, which at a time when those 
outward shows have more effect than in aAer-Iife, tend to 
impress an undue considetation for the adventitious advan-. 
tages of rank and wealth, — which draw broad lines of 
demarcation unrecognised by the usages of society between 
classes which they ought rather to assimilate and combinoy 
— which endeavour to make the poor man more sensible of 
his poverty, and the rich man of his wealth, and which by 
the spontaneous. gift of a valueless degree, take away the 
stimulus to exertion from a class in whom, as they have 
more inducements to be idle, it is more particularly desirable 
that exertion should be strongly encouraged ? , 

What advantages Lord Arlington derived from his two 
years* residence at Cambridge, it would be very difficult to 
say. Respect for the ceremonies of religion was inculcated 
by the employment of the chapel service for the purpose of 
a muster-roll ; and lest it should be supposed to have any 
higher object, his frequent attendance was dispensed with 
because he was a nobleman. There was no incitemeni to 
pursue the studies of the university beyond the very gentle 
solicitations of his very good*natured tutor, who candidly 
confessed when pressed by his pupil with respect to the 
prospective advantages to be derived from present exertion, 
that as his lordship was in want neither of a fellowship nor 
of a profession, he really could not clearly see the use of it. 
The only stimulus to literary exertion which he received 
was from the establishment of a debating society, of which 
he became a member during the last term of his sojourn ; 
and for the purpose of shining in this, he read history and 
composed speeches which he delivered with considerable 
success. But this, his only profitable literary occupation, 
was regarded with an evil eye by the authorities of the 
university ; and though he did not stay to witness the sup- 
pression of the society, that fatal blow was soon given to its 
existence. 

It is supposed that nineteen was considered too tender 
an age for a commencement of the political education of 
men who are enabled by the law of the^land to become 
legislators at one-and- twenty ; and that up to the day when 
they make a part in the councils of the nation, they are to 
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abstain from tbe dangerous interest of modem historyi and 
the practice of argumentative logic ; and they must content 
tiiemselres with those classical histories from whicbi so 
differently is society now constituted, it is almost impossible 
to draw any profitable {deduction* and with a process of 
reasoning which, strongly as ifc may exercise the me&tal 
faculties, is least applicable to the business of life, and least 
fits us for its due performance. 

If Lord Arlington gained little from study, be gained less 
from society: Little, in truth, does any one gain from the 
society of a university. Many who laud most its social 
advantages are men wha aspire to an admission into what 
they call good society, by a not very reputable subserviency 
to such as are either richer or better born than themselves. 
The wealthy manufecturer who sends his son bediase&ed 
ivith the tinsel of a fellow-commoner's gown to lose his 
money to Lord John, and lend bis horses to Lord William^ 
thinks too often that he has done a fine thing for liim, and 
established him permanently inaristocratical society ; but 
it may be questioned whether either the young manufacturer, 
Lord John, or Lord William, are at all benefited by the 
connexion. Independence of character and honourableness 
of feeling are too probably injured in all ; — in the former, 
by the early development of purse-pride, and the habit of 
toadyism — in the latter, by training them in the sharper-like 
practice of preying on the folly of others, and bartering, for 
sordid considerations, that intimacy which should have been 
accorded only to friendship. 

Independent of such miserable truckling, it may be 
doubted if young men of about the same age herding to- 
gether, without any intermixture of those who are oldert 
and debarred from tbe benefits of female society, c4n ever, 
in JBL social point of view, do each other much good. The 
tendency of such exclusive association is to make them self* 
ish and coarse-minded, and deficient in that consideration 
for others to which society owes its most enduring charm. 

Lord Arlington found at Cambridge few desirable asso- 
ciates. There were several at the university who might 
have been so esteemed, but want of opportunity prevented 
him from mixing with them. Circumstances were more in 
fault than he. College etiquette prevents one of later 
standing from seeking the acquaintance of a senior under- 
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gndoate, iit>oi whom must cojne ffae first advance. His 
rank, which was there so preposterously denoted, and fenced 
round with outward distinctions, had-made him less approach- 
able hy the generality, and threw him necessarily much into 
the society of those who belonged (p the same class, or were 
of the same college with himself. 

From among his own class the choice was limited and un- 
unriting. Two Irish yahoos, a north-country jockey, a sot, 
two gamblers^a coxcomb, and a fribble composed the brilKant 
assortment, out of which, among the wearers of full-sleeved 
gowns. Lord Arlington might select a friend. That he ad- 
mitted not one of them to that distinction is a circumstance 
creditable to. his judgment-; but that he lived much with 
tbem, and others like them, though it may be said in his de-^ 
fence that it would have bera difficult to avoid it, is cer- 
tainly little creditable to his taste. With them he went 
tiiTough a course of wretched yet costly mimicries, of what 
are considered the pleasures of *^ the world." He pre- 
tended to enjc^ hunting, which Melton would have scorned; 
driving, which seemed recommended by nothing but prohi- 
' bition and danger; got headaches with bad wine and insuf- 
ferable compounds of the punch genus ; and gave, in low, 
smoky, ili-fumished rooms, extremely bad dinners, at a cost 
which should have procured him the services of Ude. 

A petty war with those in authority sometimes gave a 
Httle zest to the languid intervals of this miserable course 
of crude and unrefined enjc^ment. By some it was deemed 
q>irited and facetious to be unpunctual at hall and chapel ; 
to confront the dean without a gown ; and to trample mag- 
nanimously on the college grass-plots ; and some added the 
further grace of rolling half-tipsy into chapel, with hands in 
the pockets of a shaggy great-coat. These last were orna- 
mental touches which Lord Arlington never achieved. He 
never — through all the contaminations of evil association — 
lost the feeFrngs aiid habits of the gentleman. They were 
mach threatened at college with a temporary obscuration, 
bat they never disappeared. 

The habit <^ associating with men of his own age at col- 
lege tended to supply some of the deficiencies attendant 
upon home education ; but there was one, and an evil, prom- 
inent and important, which it did not correct at all. He had 
been hnbiied at home with much too high a sense of his own 
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importance, and he left tfie universitj witb that impression 
not only undiminishedi but rather increased. He had come 
up to college shy, diffident, and fearful of the ordeal to which 
he was to be exposed in this epitome of the world he was 
to live in; and he foun^ himself observed, courted, distin- 
guished, set apart from the ignoble herd of ordinary under- 
graduates — the only nobleman of his college, to whomi 
from the master to the gyp, all were eager to do honour ; 
and all this, as it appeared, because he happened to be Lord 
Arlington. Much as he had been cherished and flattered 
at home, he felt as if he had never received his due till now ; 
and that both his individual merit and position in the world 
were incalculably moVe brilliant than even in the wildest 
moments of self^elation he had ever ventured to anticipate. 

It was so long since he had quitted school that he was 
not exposed to that lev^elling tone of familiarity which, 
among schoolmates, even the forms of a university, and the 
frigid ceremoniousness of incipient manhood would not 
have checked* But he found only one schoolfellow whom 
he remembered, and he was at another college in a com- 
moner's gown, mixing little with the idle society of the uni- 
versity, and entering deeply into its studies. The name of 
this youth was Hargrave. He and Lofd Arlington had been 
friends at schooH and now met again with satisfaction, and 
anticipated much pleasure from each other's society. Yet, 
much as they desired it, they s&w each' other seldom. The 
idle and the industrious, the expensive and the frugal, have 
habits too widely different to admit of much association, es- 
pecially at college, where it becomes the interest of the 
latter, if they wish to persevere in their rugged course, to 
abstain from the society of the former. 

It had been better for Lord Arlington if he had found more 
frequent opportunities of associating with such a con)panion. 
Hargrave was two years more advanced in age, and still 
more in mind : in capacity they were perhaps equal ; though 
there was, probably, more quickness on the part of Lord 
Arlington ; but Hargrave's powers were more matured. If 
he haijl a less nimble wit, he had a sounder judgment ; and 
the diligent discipline of his faculties, and his habits of ap- 
plicatibn, had preserved in brightness and in strength those 
talents which, in Lord Arlington, had either rusted through 
disuse, or of the excellence of which he was almost uncon- 
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vdousy from having never called them into action. To such 
a consciousness, Hargrave was anxious to rouse him : but 
his opportunities were few, and his attempt was evidently 
so unwelcome, that he desisted from a course which would 
only have endangered their friendship, without benefiting 
bim whom he was anxious to serve. 

While Lord Arlington was at college, an unexpected blow 
fell upon him, which plunged him awhile into deep affliction. 
He was called suddenly home to the death-bed of his 
mother, who expired soon after his auival. She had never 
been a judicious parent, but she had been warmly and uni- 
formly affectionate: Of this alone, of her ardent aiid unva- 
rying love for him, was he now sensible. Her want of 
judgment, which was an error on the side of fondness and 
indulgence, he would have remembered rather among her 
virtues than her failings, and she would have been only 
more endeared to him on that account. 

Thoi^h, as he advanced into manhood, she could never 
have been to him a valuable guide and counsellor, yet her 
loss caused in him a feeling of helpless desolation which he 
had never known befcn-e. It seemed as if on the threshold 
of a wide and busy world, he stood friendless and alone, 
nncheered, unassisted, unadvised — at sea without a compass, 
to track in splendid solitude his difficult course through the 
rocks and quicksands of society. He was about to enter an 
arena where fortune had summoned him to play a conspicu- 
ous part ; and when he looked upon his orphaned state of 
loneliness, he shrank, with a temporary shudder of diffidence 
and abhorrence, from the responsibilities which he was about 
to encounter. « 

Seldom can it have happened that a young man, endowed 
with the same advantages of wealth and station, can have 
entered public life so little supported by friends or kindred, 
as did Lord Arlington. He had few near relatives, and 
among those few were none whose retired loves did not 
unfit them for the part of Mentors through the labyrinth of 
society, and on whose judgment he had much reliance. 

The friend for whose advice he was always most anxious 
to apply, was Mr. Holford — and he was a quiet country 
gentleman, who rarely came to London, and partook little 
of any society beyond the narrow limits of his own neigh- 
bourhood, and who, as it was already evident to Lord Ar- . 
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liogtoDi had, from &e blindness of well-intentioned prejudice 
and false impressions of modes of society different from bia 
own, contracted illiberalities and a narrowness of mind, wbich 
rendered bis opinion almost valuel^Bs in teaching the young 
peer to shape his course through the scene on which he 
was about to enter. Of companions he hadmanyi but they 
were of his own ago. What he wanted was an adviser, 
and he looked around for qpe in vain ; and such was bis 
situation when, with a clear income, increased during his 
long minority to thirty thousand a-yeaj% he attained the 
perilous age of one*and-twenty, and took his seat in the 
House of Lords« 



CHAPTER VI. 

^ Une grande a&issance ou uae grande fortune annonce !e m^rite 
at le fail plutot remarquer." 

\ Li BaiTTBas. 

The disposition of a young man entering society with 
such advantages of birth and fortune as were those of Lord 
Arlington, demands at least a few words of comment. His 
character, however, was not one of those wbich accomoao- 
date themselves easily to the antithetical method of description. 
There were no striking contrasts, no startling incongruities^ 
no well-balanced portions of good and bad qualities, none 
of those improbable coexistences which make up a charac- 
ter 60 striking upon paper, and so nearly impossible to be 
found. 

His most prominent virtues were kindheartednessi and 
though a hasty, yet a forgiving temper, a refined and high- 
minded sense of honour, generosity and liberality in their 
most comprehensive sense, a disposition to think well of 
others, freedom from suspicion, ingenuousness and candour. 
He was also naturally free from selfishness, though habits 
of indulgence had engendered an occasional appearance of 
the contrary. But education was in fault, not nature ; and 
when he exacted a compliance with his humours, it was 
rather because he had been taught to think that he was 









daimiDg only a proper tribute, than beoftuse he was eeifttfalj 
desirous to obtain his own i^ratification at the price of that of 
others* He would make sacrifices to serve a friend from 
which many would have shrunk^ whom a superficial observer 
might have considered less selfishly disposed. 

He was acutely sensative, eager for approbation and es- 
teem» and fearful of censure and dislike. In this respect he 
was perhaps not always sufiiciently discriminating, but was 
too solicitous to be liked even by those whom he could not 
like in return, fiut this indiscrinnnate appetite.for praise 
was, fortunately, not accompanied by indifference to the 
means by which he might obtain it. There was a counter- 
poise of principle and honour which preserved him from 
having recourse tQ means of a degrading kind. His vanity 
was active, and showed itself in a strong desire to please, 
and a lively satisfaction in success — but it was not vanity of 
a contemptible description. 

Onaof his chief faults was, a disposition to arrive hastily 
at rash and violent concluMons, from Which the ingenuous- 
ness of his nature could not always save him. His judg- 
ment was naturally good, and he could reason very correcUy 
when bis feelings were not interested ; but when this was 
the case, feeling usurped too much the place of judgment, 
and distorted his otherwise just and rational views. Yet 
even when under the infiuence<of this tyranny he was never 
stubborn in maintaining his opinion, but was evef open to 
conviction, and admitted the validity of dispassionate'argu- 
ment. 

Though self-indulgent and eager for amusement, his nat- 
ural activity of mind and body saved him from sensual su- 
pineness, and his good principles from vicious pleasures* 
He was not addicted to play^ and had a conscience unbur- 
thened with female ruin. He liked manly sports, but in 
moderation ; and he avoided every thing connected with 
them which was low and brutalizing. Equally did he avoid 
the opposite faults of the fribble and coxcomb. He had no 
personal vanity, and did not mar a prepossessing exterior bf 
elaborate efibrts to improve it. He abstained from singu- 
larity of dress, and eschewed tho honour, to which he might 
have aspired, df living his name to a collar or a bat. 

Neither did he profess that pedantic nicety of attention to 
the mere extemab of refinement which is sometimes most 
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displjayed where the intrinsic reality is miserably deficieat. 
He was not that mawkish being, a modern Sybarite— ^a man- 
milliner-like creature of chains and essences, professing a 
perfumer's judgment in scents, a cook's in sauces, authori- 
tative in pronouncing on a vintage, having " a voice poten- 
tial" to decide on the build ef a carriage or the fashion of a 
seal, an Aristarchus of cravats and rings. He assumed no 
air of sickly fastidiousness ; he was neither unmanly nor 
affected. In fact, if there was one quality which more than 
another gave to his mana^rs a peculiar charm, it was a total 
absence of affectation. He never spoke or acted for effect. 
His manner and-expressions were always natural, and though 
he had a strong desire to please, it was to please by legiti- 
mate means, by seeming what be was, instead of that whiclL. 
he was not. 

His manner, both to men and women, wa« also" chiefly 
distinguished by its frankness. To the latter, it was agree- 
ably mingled with an air of gentle deference, and just tinged 
with that slight evidence of the spirit of chivalry within him, 
which is all of devotion that the deportment of the carpet- 
knight of these uncbivalrous days can show. It was in fa- 
vourable contrast with the manner of many men of his own 
age, who at that time, more than at the present, behaved as 
if their notions of graceful ease were akin to those of Lord 
Duberly in the ^* Heir at Law," and assumed towards theur 
female ac^quaintance the same rude tone of blunt familiarity 
with which they accosted their male companions. 

Lord Arlington had lively spirits, and a quickness of ap- 
prehension which, joined to a pleasing address and readi- 
ness in conversation, caused him to appear in society to great 
advantage. His talents were good, but wanted cultivation, 
and had more of brightness than solidity. Yet strangers 
were invariably impressed with a high opinion of his powers, 
and would have estimated him superior to men to whom he 
would willingly have confessed his own inferiority. Such 
was Lord Arlington when he came before an interested and 
inquisitive world, little solicitous about his good qualities, 
but much about the extent of his fortune, his habits, and his 
opinions ; very ready to spoil, flatter, and cajole, and anx- 
ious to find him a good-6umoured dupe whdhi each might 
mould according to his will. 

He was not much known, had mingled little with society. 
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was not attached by relationship or otherwise to any par- 
ticular well-known set, and had all the world before him 
from whence to choose his own acquaintance. This made 
him interesting to all. The circumstances of his father's 
death, which once attracted such general and. absorbing 
attention, were now, on the appearance of the son, revived 
in every one's recollection^ and served to invest him with 
additional interest. His income was more than commonly 
ei[aggerated ; and this made him more interesting still. In 
shorty Lord Arlington had for a time the honour of being 
one of the topics of the day ; and everybody — that is to 
say, a few hundreds resident in certain streets and squares 
in the west end of London, who class each other under that 
denomination, tli^ght, talked, and speculated much about 
kim. ^1 

'^ L6rd Ailington is a very interesting young man," said 
the Duchess of Y. to a female friend to whom she habitually 
dispensed much of the false information which she had ob- 
tained from others ; ^' a very interesting young man — and 
such a fortune 1— a long minority you know — and that 
always makes a fortune immense. Some people say he has 
a hundred thousand a jear, but I don't believe it is more 
than eighty. I am glad to find he is like his father — I knew 
his father vfery well — you remember that dreadful story of 
his death— -he was murdered, you know, by his servant — and 
tfiere was a trial, and this Lord Arlington gave evidence 
against the murderer. I am not sure if he did not see him 
do it f however, the man was acquitted, and he vowed he 
would be revenged on this Lord Arlington, and kill him too 
•^and the]( say the poor young man gets threatening letters 
constantly, and wears ardour under his clothes. I must ask 
him to come to me on Friday." 



*^ So Lord Arlington is come out," said Mrs. X. to Lady 
Z., as they discussed the novelties of the season in the morn- 
ing sitting-room of the latter. 

« Oh, yes !" said Lady Z. " He has-been seen at balls 
these two or three years ; but one never knows exactly when 
a man comes out." 

<^ I meant that he is just come out of his minority ; and 
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has taken his seat, and got into his town-house, and is his 
own mast^ — ^^PPX man! — ^and may many anybody ho 
pleases." 

<< I question if he is so secure," said Lady Z* 

^ Oh, fif^ thousand a-year, you know !" 

*^ Ah! but they always exaggerate fortunes; and I doubt 
the potency of that charm in the class from whom he ought 
to marry ,'^ pursued Lady Z., who, having daughters, thought 
proper to talk disinterestedly. 

Mrs. X. smiled dissent | for having no daughters, she 
thought the disinterestedness which was so becoming in 
Lady Z. was quite unnecessary in her. » 

** But," continued she, ^< he is pleasing — domU you think 

80?" 

*^ Yes, tolerably," said Lady Z., still in the same careless 
tone ; *' or, at least,_as pleasing as youths of that age ever 
are* I can seldom make them out till they are okJAT.- They 
seem to have ^no characters at alV as somebody *8aid of 
women once. It would have been much more applicable to 
young men." 

^^ Have you ever seen much of Lord Arlington ?" 

*^ Not much>" said Lady Z., who had in fact seen a good 
deal of him ; l)ut, as the acquaintance promised no success- 
ful results, thought it would be wiser to disclaim'its extent. 

** Have you, Mrs. X.?" 

*^ Oh dear yes," said Mrs. X,, who had never gone beydni 
^ how d*ye do,' but who liked to be thought intimate with 
everybody worth knowing. c 

<^ I suppose," said Lady Z., '^ we shall soon hear that he 
is going to bq married to some girl, that, perhi^s, he has 
never even spoken to ; but I have not yet heard of even a 
flirtation." 

"I have heard of many." 

** No — really ! but who ? do tell me : I am quite in ar- 
rear with my gossip, and you are always «o much au cott- 

fwa /" 

^^ Well, then. Miss H., and Fanny D., and Lady Anne T., 

and Lady , particularly the last I think that rather a 

serious case." 

^^Oh, no ! impossible, I assureyou— he does not like her— 
he cannot like her," said Lady Z., driven out of her assumed 
tone of cardessness, and interested beyond concealment. 
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*^ Now pray don't say tbat generally^ it would be doing the 
youth such an injustice I" . 

> '^ Oh ! I mention it on principle," said Mrs. X«, ^^because 
I wish it to come to nothing ; the best way to prevent a 
marriage is to announce it prematurely." 

^ Yeai so it is with men past thir|j ; but it is only putting 
it into boys' heads^ and they are so foolish and self-willed 
when once an idea strikes them, there is no knowing what 
may happen." 



'* Lonl Arlington has just taken bis seat, I see," said an 
M.P. to a peer at White's. '* What are his politics ?" 

^* I donH know ; I don*t suppose he has any yet : lew very 
young men bring any political principles into Parliament ; 
they generally come there to set them." 

'* Natural enough ibr boy^egislators raw from eoUegey 
sent to practise what they have never been allowed to learn. 
But we are talking now about principles ; I want to know 
what are Lord Arlington's pnejudiceSf for that is the Inie 
name for party politics — is he Whig or Tory ?" 

*^ I don't know ; what was his father ?" 
"^^ A stanch Tory of the true sort," said an elderly gen- 
tleman of that persuasion. 

^* Then I bet the son is a Whig : hereditary politics are 
out of date, and now-a-days the sons are found on theq>po- 
nte side." 

.*< As the seed of an apple produces a crab," said the 
dderly Tory who bad spoken before. 

*' C^ as illiberality -on one side produces violence on the 
other," said a modem Whig in reply. 

^' But the father has been dead too long to have influenced 
the son's politics." 

« Why — ay— that's true ;— CressfieM — " turning to one 
of two young men who were criticising a horse from the bow 
window : ^^ You were at Cambri^e with Arlington : what 
sort of youth is he ?" 

^* A very good fellow," was the whole of the answer. 

** Ay — ^but what were his politics ?" 

" I hav'n't an idea : he used to speak at the spouting- dub, 
but i don't know what it was about ; I cndy know that he is 
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ft particularly good fellow ;" and, looking annoyed at being 
catechised^ he resumed his criticism on the horse. 

^^ I knew him at college,*' said Sir H. B., a formal, selP 
sufficient stripling, with a stiff affectation of premature Wis- 
dom; *'I thought him quick, but rather shallow. You 
were asking about his pplitics : nobody, perhapSj had better 
opportunities of ascertaining them than myself]! &iid yet I 
redly don't know what to call them. It was not that he 
had no opinions, but that they terribly required arranging. 
I used to tell him that a man, who must enter so soon into 
political life, should take up sonie decided line. He said he 
did not yet know the right line. I told him any line was 
better than none. He said he did not agree with me. 
Then, f said, you will be a cipher." Andjhe yonng btir- 
onet, with a comfortable persuasion of being himself no 
cipher, walked away to read the newspapers. 

Meanwhile a little dialogue of a different kind was going 
on between Mr. Cressfield and his companion, also respect- 
ing that <' particularly good fellow" Lord Arlington, and 
with reference to the previous subject of their conversation, 
the horse. 

** That is very like a horse that was bred by Templar, that 
Arlington bought of Stanhope, who had him of Rickswovth, 
who hunted him one season with the Pytchley." 

*> So it is. Does Arlington keep a good stable V* 

*' Yes, and always very well mounted." 

*« Hunts, don't he ?" 

<^ Yes, and rides well, but he'll never do the thing tho- 
TOi^hly. Why now at college, he never, during all the 
time, hunted more than twice in one week ; and witii the 
horses he had, and fifly thousand a year to play with, why 
the devil should not he, if he had meant to do it dioroughly ? 
•—but you'll see, he never will." 

'' Does he take to the turf ?" 

** Not heartily. I have seen him make a bet or two, and 
not ill, for he understands a horse as well as most ; but then 
that is all the worse for him, unless he will get information, 
and learn how to make up a book ; not but that I think he 
has a good head, and if he'd only take pains, I could put 
him into a way* — " and here the speaker dropped his voice, 
and the rest of the sentence was lost. 

'* He plays a little sometimes, does not he ?" pursued the 
Otben 
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**^ Very litde, only just because others do ; indeed one can 
bardly call it play. He has not the true taste for it : Croilon 
tried himy but it would not do* They'll see very little of 
Arlington's money in the clubs, and still less in the hells, I 
imagine. My. notion of him is, that he is not an oti^-and- 
oif<er in any thing, but he is a particularly good fellow for 
all thaty and an uncommonly pleasant fellow." 

Thus idly and ignorantly did persons^ discourse about 
Lord Arlington, unknowing what he was,, and unable to 
divine what he might become ; and almost provoked at his 
having exhibited no marked peculiarity, nor committed yet 
any signal folly, that would have enabled them in comment- 
ing upon him to assume a decided tone, and say someth'mg 
more piquant than they could at present. 

The story of the four months which Lord Arlington 
passed in London after coming of age and taking his seat, 
may be told in few words. It was a busy round of laborious 
idleness, of which the mornings were passed partly in clubs, 
and the evenings a good deal in that rout and ball life — 
that society, which is scarcely society but in name, in which 
many young men are most eager to engage. His acquaint- 
ance, which was at first small, increased with a rapidity which 
surprised him ; introductions were eagerly requested, and 
invitations followed hastily in their train. It seemed as if, 
instead of seeking society, he should rather resist the flood 
of civilities which were poured upon him. He was flattered 
and sought by anxious hundreds, whom till lately he had never 
known : he found himself all at once courted and the 
fashion. 

He was to many an object of interesf^nd a magnet of 
attraction, and to some of the matchmaking part of London 
society, of the most anxious and indefatigable pursuit. 
Parties were made on his sole account : a ball given by an 
acquaintance of a month's standing was postponed for the 
real, though not avowed reason, that Lord Arlington would at 
that time be out of town : one kind of dance was discour- 
aged because he did not like it, and another promoted which 
he was known to prefer. His tastes and fancies were 
ascertained and studied with an assiduity which only self- 
interest can inspire, and nothing was wanting which could 
render his progress through the mighty maze of London 
society a brilliant and intoxicating course of pleasure and 
of triumph. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

** Ido not wonder that the behaviour of many parties ahoiild have 
made persons of tender and scrupulous virtue somewhat out of 
humour with all sorts of connexions in politics. I admit that 
people frequenilj acquire in such confederacies a narrow, bigoted^ 
and proacriptiye spirit ; that they are apt to sink the idea of tiie 
general good in this circamscribed and partial interest. But whea 
duty renders a critical situation a neoessary one, it is our buBiness to 
keep free from the evils .attendant upqn it, and not to fly from tha 
situation itself." 

BVftKX. 

Thb only part of Lor4 Arlington's London life, during^ 
the first season after his coming of age, that bore in any 
degree the*8emblance of serious occnpation, was that during 
which his attention was engaged by politics. Having a seal 
in the House of Lords, he was necessarily called upon to 
think and act on many of the important questions that were 
brought before that branch of the legislature. To the 
business of parltament be gave bis mind, perhaps, even 
"■lore than could have been espected from his youth and 
volatiHty, and natural love of sociey and amusement. He 
was actuated partly by the interest which duties so important 
must naturally excite in an intelligent mind, and partly from 
a conscientious leeling that the privileges which he derived 
jBrom birth demanded some return, and should be regarded 
not merely as conducing to his own benefit and aggran- 
dizement, but as a trust to be exercised for the welfare of 
that eonununity by the ordinances of which he held it. 

On his first entrance into parliamentary hfo many attempts 
were made to gain his adherence to the ministerial party : 
but though he professed no intention of systematic oppoei- 
tion, he resisted all endeavours to identify him with the 
^ supporters of the government* The government of that day 
was too decidedly Tory to please him, and was opposed to 
several measures (and among them, especially, CatboKe 
emancipation) which he was srtongly disposed to favour* 
He was urged to second the Address in the House of Lordsb 
but he declined the proposal, feeling that he could not so 
entirely approve of the policy of the existing ministry, as 
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the acceptance of such a task would imply. He would not, 
howeyer, declare himself a demded oppositionist ; would 
maintaia a free and independent course ; thought it more 
suitable to his jouth to suspend his judgment, watch well 
the acts of those then in power, and let his rule of action 
be ^* measures, not men." 

He attended and voted often. He spoke only once, and 
it was on the presentment of a petition in favour of the 
Catholic claims. He spoke as a young m^ber of either 
House ought to speak, not ambitiously nor at great length, 
but clearly, concisely, and to the point, with a simple elo- 
quence, not laboured, but appearing to arise naturally out ' 
of the subject, with self-possession and an air of manly 
sincerity, yet inodestly withal, as if diffident of his power, 
in the presence of so many grave and reverend seniors, to 
proffer any thing novel and worthy of their attention. Both 
the manner and matter of his speech were such as to pre- 
possess the house in his favour, and though neither long 
norcontributing largely to the stock of parliamentary ideas, 
it was thought to be more than merely creditable, and to 
afford the {H^mise of considerable future success. His 
debut had recited sufficient attention to be frequently talked 
of in the clubs for as much as foui;days afterward, a long 
existence for any subject in the restless atmosphere <^ 
London. 

It was, perhaps, an unfavourable circumstance to Lord 
Arlington, that he should have commenced his political 
career in the House of Lords. The House of Commons is 
abetter school. There is in its business-like activity, in 
the greater multiplicity of questions Brought before it, and 
the consequently more frequent opportunities of distinction, 
in the brisker collision of opinions, their more remarkable 
diversities, and the less reserved and .fuller measure of 
approbation, ridicule, or censure accorded to their expres- 
8k>n, more than can excite thelaculties, and interest the feel- 
ings of a young man. 

There is, on the other hand, something chilling and dis- 
couraging in the grave decorum and deliberative placidity of 
the Upper House, and in the civil indifference and com- 
parative parsimony, both of disapprobation and applause, 
with which all sentiments are there received. Coldness in 
the auditors reacts upon the orator. They must re-echo 
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his sentiments, or resist them with vivacity, or he will &her 
through need of the requic^d stimulus. To one who would 
piroduce a sound, it matters much whether he beats a cushion 
or a drum. Perhaps, however, in the House of Lords, 
there exists less evidence of one delect whiph is discernible 
in tlie House of Commons, and is probably inseparable 
from popular assemblies, the disposition to prefer the ^< argu- 
Bientum ad hominem,'^ to better forms of argument 

For eloquence, intelligence, and general enlightenment, 
perhaps there neither is, nor ever has been, an assembly com- 
parable to the British House of Commons ; but whoever will 
examine its debates, will find them marked by characteristics 
which the nature of the assembly would not prepare him to 
expect. He will discover too often a narrbwness of view, 
a disregard of general principles, a proneness to temporize, 
a suspicious abhorrence of an abstract proposition, a logic 
which is really shallow whe;i it is meant to be most practical, 
and shuts out the diffusive light of principle, by the interpo- 
fiition of partially exhibited facts ; and most of all, wiH he 
discover a low ad captandum method of grounding the most 
prominent arguments upon temporary expedients, and the 
prejudice and clamour of th^ day. ^ 

Undoubtedly, a disposition to recur perpetually to first 
principles marks rather the youth than the matured vigour 
of the legislative wisdom. Undoubtedly, w^ in England are 
rich in tbe fruits of political experience. The axioms of the 
constitutional philosopher have with us long been moulded 
into practice, and we can take much for granted which other 
nations would labour to prove. Their goal is our starting- 
place. We have ptfbsed the period of abstract reasoning, 
and its utility is seldom perceived. Nevertheless, it must 
not be disregarded, for it is often necessary ; and it is to be 
feared that with us, disuse may in some degree have produced 
not merely a disinclination, but almost an inability to employ 
it effectively. TheoHst is made a term of measureless re- 
proach ; and a deep and subtle reasoner, if he presumes to 
deal in general terms, is scouted as specious and unsound. 
Those who cannot easily unravel the web of argument, cut 
the cord and oast it from them. The arithmetician with his 
figures is admitted to be useful, while the algebraist witli his 
general expression would be ^rned by reasoners of this 
class, because he was a theorist and not practical. 
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Look at a debate o&aoy great qaestion, see how very little 
attention is given to a discussion of its principles, and when 
given, to how little purpose. What an absence of compre- 
hensiveness in the view of it ! what an eager nibbling at its 
outworks 1 what a frequent departure from the real merits of 
the question h and what a waste of ingenuity on irrelevant 
attacks ! A man who has grappled, however eloquently, 
with the real substantial merits of a question, who has viewed 
it comprehensively, and probe;] it deeply, will be said to have 
uttered a good essay, or a clever treatise, but not an effective 
parliamentary speech. No ; the palm of sincere applause 
will be given to the dexterous skirmishii^g debater who knows 
bow to avoid the depths of his subject, an^ sports amusingly 
in the glittering* shallows ; who makes no hard demands 
upon the reasoning faculties of his auditors, but appeals to 
their memories rather than to their judgment ; who under- 
mines a motion which he cannot condemn, by an ingenious 
charge of inconsistency in the mover. He who reminds the 
House, that on such an occasion, such an honourable mem- 
ber did use certain ex])ressions (which - he will take the lib- 
erty of reading from the Mirror of Parliament) which are 
not in accordance with the present sentiments of that hon- 
ourable member-— Jie who is rich in the ready use of specious 
quotations of seeming appositeness, and can furnish for the 
discomfiture of an adversary, the suppressed remainder of a 
mutilated passage^ this is the orator who commands applause, 
who, though he leaves untouched the question before him, 
is said to have spoken effectively and to the purpose, and to 
have attained (hat highest praise yrhich parliament accords, 
that of being a good debater. 

Among the acquaintance of Lord Arlington were several 
young men entering like him early into political life, some 
of whom had been his contemporaries at college. They 
were members.of the House of Commons ; and since, un- 
like him, they had sought their situation, they naturally 
entered with more interest into its avocations. Few, how- 
ever, viewed it in its true Mght : one of them, who made 
early and frequent displays, treated it as a debating society : 
another declared it was the best club in London. The des- 
patch of public business was the last requisite in their 
thoughts. They were, as most youths are, rash, hot-headed 
ultra^politidans, kndWing no other means of avoiding inaig- 
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nificMinee, and of seemiiig to have an opinion of their own, 
than by violent adherence, to a party. They were ever 
among the loudest cfaeerers and the most interested listeners, 
whenever the House (as was too often the case) descended 
from al'guraent to altercation, and substituted personal attacks 
and private explanations for the business of the country. 

" We had good fun in the House last night>" said one of 
them to Lord Arlington ; '^ you should have come in and 
heard us. G. and H. had a wrangle, and T. and D. and^W. 
stepped in as peace-makers, and of course made the matter 
worse. There was plenty of warmth on both sides. H. 
was called to order three times. It grew out of a motion 
on Irish affairs, h^ we soon lost sight of them." 

" And what was the fate of the Irish motion ?** 

*^ The debate is adjourned. The Paddies must wait. 
They can wait for redress. They are used to it. Really 
there is nothing enlivens the House like a little personal al- 
tercation : it is the only thing that keeps one awake." 

Lord Arlington had a vivacity of disposition wlttch would 
have led him to take too lively an interest in that miserable 
system of personal skirmish into which party politics have a 
tendency to degenerate, if he had not been withheld partly 
by his own good sense^and partly by the advice of his friend 
Hargrave, who was now in London studying the law. When^ 
ever he met I^rd Arlington, a^ he knew little of thiE^ current 
gossip of society, their conversation turned chiefly upon 
politics, in which Hargrave was much and rationally inter- 
ested ; and he was of considerable use in weaning the mind 
of the former from a tendency to ultraism, and in recalling 
him to a sound and reasonable mode of regarding public 
measures. 

The companion whose prejudicial influence on Lord Ar- 
lington's political course Hargrave was most anxious to 
counteract, was a Mr. Wardour, a young nan a few years 
Lord Arlington's senior, of considerable reputation for talent, 
and much expected to shine in parliament. Like most men 
who are self-confident, speak fluently, and have a habit of 
saying ^* strong things," he was thought much cleverer than 
he merited. He had some of the worst faults of ultraism* 
He was hasty in forming his opinions, and tenacious in re* 
taining them, and intolerant towards those who maintained 
the contrary : and he nctorished a naturally bad temper with 
the noxious aliment of partisanship. 
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** * Measures, not m^i,' — ^is that the maxim jon mean to 
steer by V said he to Lord Arlington in a contemptuous 
tone. ^* I say ^ men, not measures.' " 

^* But it is only by measures that you can judge of men,*' 
replied Lord Arlington : *<if you don't wait to see their 
measures, you condemn them unheard." 

<^ If I know their principles, I can judge what their mea- 
sures will be ; and if I condemn their principles, I must con- 
demn their measures also. Bad principles cannot [nroduce 
good measures. You will grant that, I suppose ? and so, I 
presume, will Mr. Hargrave. The most cautious arguer 
would hardly deny that" 

" It sounds undeniable as you put it," said Hargrave ; 
*^ but there may be a fallacy in its application. Some peo- 
ple talk of political questions as if there was a moral turpi- 
tude attached to the maintenance of particular opinions ; 
* good' and ' bad,' and * right' and ' wrong' are strong sweep- 
ing terms, ^hich require qualification before we can apply 
them to questions of political expediency." 

" I never talk of expediency," said Wardour, sneeringly ; 
'< I leave that to temponzers and half-measure-men. If a 
measure is right, I would support it fairly ; if wrong, op* 
pose it manfully." 

« And without consideration of party, I trust," said Lord 
Arlington ; " in which case you will support my principle, 
and reject your own. You know you said that men are to 
be considered rather than measures." 

"So say I still," replied Wardour; " because the mea- 
sures depend upon the men just. as the fruit depends upon 
the tree. If I plant a good tree, it will bring good fruit. 
I support a good ministry, because it will produce good 
measures. I oppose a bad one for no other reason than 
because I know that its measures will be bad." 

'^fiut you can, in some cases, have no d priori know- 
ledge what the measures of a ministry are likely to be. You 
judge of men by the measures which the;^have cither accom- 
plished or advised, and to these you must finally refer. It 
is merely a case of analogy. You judge that future mea- 
sures will resemble those which aro« past. But would it not 
be better if, instead of resolving to act upon an assumed 
analogy which experience may disprove, you should suspend 

Vat. I.— C 
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your determination till you see whether or not your expec- 
tation is justiOed ?" 

'^ No," said Wardour ; ^* I don't lik« that timid, trimming 
course. Mine is a plain broad plan of proceeding, founded 
upon plain broad principles. I like a man to have princi- 
ples, and stand by them ; and I hold that such and such 
principles are necessarily connected with such and such 
measures. I know what a Tory will do. I know what a 
Whig will do — if he is really what he calls himself-— and I 
support or oppose him accordingly.'* 

*^ But suppose the Whig does what the Tory would have 
done, or the Tory adopts the measures of the Whig, and 
you approve of the measure, surely you will not oppose him 
then ?" 

** Yes," said Wardour ; " he cannot so act if he is con- 
sistent ; and if he is inconsistent, I would, for that reason, 
oppose him still. I could have no confidence in such a 
man ; and where I cannot give my confidence, I will never 
give my support." 

** I should say so too," replied Lord Arlington, ^^ if I were 
required to pledge myself to the systematic support of any 
class of men. But the necessity of such systematic oppo- 
sition or support is precisely that wliich I deny." 

*' One may observe, too," said Hargravc, " that one part 
of your argument d^eats the other. You say, *• men, not 
measures^' I will oppose the men, though I applaud the 
measures, rather than encourage their inconsistency. I can- 
not support inconsistent men — and why ? because I have no 
confidence in them : and why have I no confidence in them ? 
because I don't know what is to be their line of policy, and 
whether their measures will be such as I shall approve. 
You see, that even upon your own principle, we come' at 
length to measures as the real basis for opposition or sup- 
port." 

*^ Ingeniously made out," said Wardour ; but rather too 
strongly and broadly given : but first I will answer Arling- 
ton, who denies the necessity of a systematic plan. I say 
it is necessary, and for this reason : — men, of whatsoever 
party, must act together and in a body, if they wish to have 
any weight. Combination is the soul of political power. 
The frail link of conformity of opinion upon4solated quea^ 
tions, is not aloae sufilcient to give strength and stability. 
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and uniformity and consistency to any set of men. A party 
has in view one great object, — to secure to the country a 
good government. In pursuance of this object it must act 
upon broad principles, and sacrifice questions of detail to 
the great main purpose which is so much more essential to 
the public good. The supporter of government must sup- 
port its measures whether he entirely approve of them or 
not ; because, if he withholds his support, they may be 
driven from their posts, and less able hands would take the 
helm. Their opponent should oppose them alike in all 
things, if he thinks that other counsellors would more effec- 
tually serve the state. This is the bold, straightforward, 
manly course of those who disdain to stoop to petty consi- 
derations when a great object is before them." 

<^ It is easy to eulogize," said Lord Arlington, ^' but allow 
me to question the straightforward manliness of opposing 
(that is, of pretending to dislike) measures of which you, in 
your heart, approve. It may be the honestjr of a fVartisan ; 
but it is hardly honest, under any more comprehensive ac- 
ceptation of the word." 

*' I don't understand the force of your distinction," said 
Wardour; ''it is honesty in a partisan, and therefore pre- 
cisely that kind of honesty which the occasion requires. Is 
there any stronger obligation than fidelity to one's party ? 
Can any thing be baser than to desert it ?" 

^^ Yes I to support it in the prosecution of measures which 
we secretly condemn ; this is a worse and wider treachery ; 
the one may be treachery to a party, the other is a breach 
of duty to the public. The one is the violation of a com- 
pact, but of a compact which you ought never to have 
formed ; the other of a more solemn compact, which every 
public naan muat form — which, even if not expressed in 
words, is virtually implied in the very adoption of public 
duties — an obligation to act for the public to the best of 
one's judgment." 

le ''And I. do so act to the best of my judgment," said 
Wardour, ^^ in maintaining my adherence to a party : and I 
do it with the view of securing to the public that most im- 
portant blessing, a good government." 

" You speak," said Lord Arlington, " as if to have a good 
government, that is, a good government of whose members 
you approve, were the end of legislation instead of the means. 

C« 
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It «eem8 you would oppose, whetbo- right or wrong, flie adi 
of a ministry of whoia, coliecti?eSy, jou disapproved. Bott 
if what you call a bad ministry proposes the same measarei 
that would be proposed by a good one, in what respect ia it 
less conducive to the public good ?" 

^* Because," said Wardour, ^* its good measures would 
be only fortunate accidents at best : we could feel no con* 
fidence in the jmen who composed it. They roust stilt be 
dispossessed lest they avail themselves of their good deeds as 
engines of power for the accomplishment of bad ones.'* 

^^ It will, be time enough to oppose them when tliey pro- 
pose those evil measures which you so gratuitously expect.** 

*< It may be too late," said Wardour ; *^ the enemy may be 
then too strong." 

*' Perhaps," replied Lord Arlington ; " but remember that 
both their future strength and future ill deeds are gratuitous 
assumptions, prophesied phantoms, unsubstantial forebod- 
ings, for which you overlook the certain exigencies of the 
present moment. In short, you would do certain preseat baroi 
for uiicertain prospective good." 

** I thought," said Wardour, ^^ that public men should be 
provident of the future. I am sorry for my mistake. But 
enough of this ; we shall not convert each other now, though 
time will, if I don't. I shall soon see you a party man.*' 

^' 1 trust not," said Lord Arlington. 

*^ Then I shall be sorry for you. Take my advice, and 
never be that crawling creature, a moderate man. Leave 
that to [pen of moderate talents : you are capable of better 
things. Adieu, till evening ;" and, nodding to Lord Ar- 
lington and Hargrave with as much complacency as if he 
were a triumphant disputant instead of a defeated retreater, 
Wardour'took up his hat and departed. ;,. 

*^ That last quibbling connexion of moderate views, with 
moderate talents," said Lord Arlington, with a smile, **• is a 
fair specimen of our friend^s logic. He has not shaken mj 
opinion ; I still say, * measures, not men.* " 

**^ I am glad of it," replied Hargrave, ^' but we must not 
forget that there may be exceptions to your general rule, 
and that even a good principle may sometimes be followed 
too strictly. Neither must we forget that the maxim we 
advop^te has been too often grossly abused, perverted from 
its tree aad upright meaning, and made a cover for 



bonestjr. / If * men, not measures/ has been the rallying 
watchword of blind servility and factidbs intolerance, ^ mca* . 
tares, not men/ has been no less the cloak under which » 
truckling, shifting, time-serving politicians, men who wished ) 
to abandon or to join a ministry with no other view than \ 
individual interest, have oAen sought convenient shelter.*' ^ ^ 

** That may be true," said Lord Arlington ; ** but the 
best things may be abused, and their abuse is no valid argu- 
ment against them. You wiU still admit the excellence of 
the principle ?" 

^ Yes ; but with some reservations. You have said with 
truth that it is the fairest course to judge of ministers by . 
their measures, and oppose them only when just occasion 
shall arise ; but remember that all the acts of a ministry 
are not dependent upon parliamentary control. The foreign 
policy of a cabinet must be in a great degree independent ; . 
and in tliis especially, and in other cases, it works in secret 
till the operation and result burst forth upon the world 
together. Irremediable mischief may be silently done, and 
parliament has only the barren satisfaction of condemning 
an error of policy which it cannot repair. Nay, even within 
the limits of parliamentary control, in the very houses of 
parliament, measures may be promised which cannot be 
executed, and which had better never have been promised 
at all. Impossible hopes may be raised on the one hand^ 
or on the other a harsh denial of that which is required may 
inflame the spirit of disaffection. On all these accounts it 
is very desirable to consider in the outset which way the 
principles of a ministry are likely to lead it. If you appre- 
hend danger from the course it is likely to take, I hold there 
is nothing illiberal and unjustiliable in denoting, ab initio^ 
by speech and vote, your want of confidence in such a 
ministry." 

** Then you defend systematic opposition ? You would 
oppose men without cognizance of measures ?" said Lord 
Arlington, with some surprise. 

^* With considerable qualifications," said Hargrave. ** You 
must not suppose that i agree with Wardour. I should 
hold it dishonourable to disguise my approbation of any 
measure of any ministry. I would never strive to embarrass 
a ministry if there was the slightest chance of, at the same 
time, materially embarrassing the public serfice. Hy 
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opposition should not be systematic. It should be limited 
to the expression (1 care not how strong) of my want of 
confidence in its general policy ; but reserving to myself 
the liberty of fully co-operating in the prosecution of any 
measures which I conceived to be really desirable." 

"I like your principle^*' said Lord Arlington* "but it 
will require no common judgment to practise it with credit 
and success." 

*« I acknowledge the difficulties," said Hargrave ; " it is 
always difficult to avoid extremes, while nothing is easier 
than that violent ultraism which so many erringly regard as 
the mark of decision and^of talent." 

Here the companions separated — Hargrave to devote the 
remainder of his day to the dry perusal of ponderous latv- 
books — Lord Arlington to apportion his time as fellows : an 
hour to White's — half-an-hour to the House of Lords — 
from six to seven a saunter on horseback by the serpentine 
— a dinner at eight — a party at eleven — and three balls from 
twelve till daylight. It need hardly be added that the 
conversation which filled that time was of a very different 
description from the grave discussion which, by way of 
sometimes talking a little sense, be had held with Wardour 
and with Hargrave. 



CHAPTER iVni. 

*^ First on thy friend deliberate with thjrself, 
¥a«se — ponder — sift — ^nor eager in the choicet^ 
Nor jealous of the chosen — ^fixing, fix ; 
Judge before friendship — then confide till death." 

TovNd. 

^ It would have been very fortunate for Lord Arlington if 
during his stay in London he could have had much of the 
society of so rightminded a companion as Hargrave. But 
it was not so, and for many reasons. They lived far 
asunder ; their hours, their occupations, were very^ifferent. 
They could meet seldom, and found that when they did 
meet, they had little in common except subjects of general 
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P interest. The man of business and the man of pleasure 
have few common topics; and Hargrave was otherwise 
employed than in culling that ever-springing and short-lived 
crop of amusing trifles, which form the daily harvest of clubs 
and drawing-rooms. It was evident that however Lord 
Arlington and Hargrave might esteem each other, there 
could be little companionship between them. Lord Arling- 
ton's chosen companions were naturally those who were 
placed more nearly in similar circumstances, and led the 
same sort of life as himself. 

Among the many who sought his society were two who 
soon began to exercise on him a greater influence than any 
other of his. male acquaintance. They were older than he 
by about ten years, a seniority which gave them a con*- 
siderable advantage n point of worldly knowledge, without 
.impairing that vivacity and youthfulness of mind and manner, 
and that love of gayety and amusement which a young man 
of lively spirits requires in the companions of his leisure. 
It was not enough to disturb the equality of good fellowship, 
while it just impressed Lbrd Arlington with the pleasant 
feeling, that to be sought by men so well established in 
society conveyed a gratifying compliment, and made him 
regard them with a friendly satisfaction which their intrinsic 
merits little warranted. 

Sir Gerald Denbigh and Henry Beauchamp (for such 
were the ^pames of Lord Arlington's friends), were at that 
time two of the men most popular, most admired and 
courted in the small circle of the best society, and most 
observed and noted by its inferior votaries. They were 
very different in everything save in worshipping - '* the 
world," and exacting worship from it in return. Success 
in society was the object of each, but the modes by which 
tiiey strove to gain it were as different as were the qualifi- 
cations of the men. Sir Gerald Denbigh possessed no 
external advantages ; he was low in stature and ordinary 
in feature, and was, moreover, always plainly jdressed, and 
with an almost studied contempt of the existing fashion. 
There was nothing of dignity, nor much of suavity in his 
manner, nor was there anything in his general appearance 
and deportment which could render favourable a first 
impression. But the stranger who might have wondered 
why this ordinary-looking man should be so much admired, 



eould not remain long m hb company without diseovering 
some portion of the true cause, for Sir Gerald Denbigh 
poeseasedy in a high degree».the nierit of being an agreeable 
talker. A quick observation, a lively and humcnroua fancy, 
a retentive memory, imperturbable confidence, refinement 
of tact, good spirits, and an ever active desire to shine, 
combined with great conversational facility, were the 
qualiti^ which be brought into society i 

He had talents which might have enabled him to succeed 
in literature or in political life ; but instead of striving fiar 
the bright, but slow-coming and hard-earned honours which 
might have awaited him in either of those courses, he pre- 
ferred the more immediate gratification of his restless vanity, 
by establishing a reputation for conversational brilliancy, by 
inhaling the incense of admiring coteries, and rendering 
himself a table-oracle, or (to adopt a phrase that has been 
used before) '* a diner-out of the first magnitude.*' For 
success in this line he was eminently qualified. He was the 
most amusing nMconieuTf and the most formidable of collo- 
quial satirists. Nobody had a more ^eady &ind of agreeable 
anecdote, knew better everything interesting among passing 
erents, everything that *' the world'' considered worth know- 
ing, and could mix more pleasant information with, the live* 
liest and most graceful trifling. So qualified, he soon 
became famous. His bofhmois were r epe ated, his epigrams 
irere handed about, stories which had owed th^f piquancy 
to his mode of telling, were retailed because they were his, 
and people tried to laugh again, and wondered why they 
could not. In short, nobody in the whole circle of the 
most fastidious society was more caressed and sought than 
Denbigh. 

But though many admired Denbigh, few really likfd him. 
Not only did he too freely scatter shafb of ridicule, wluch 
irritated and annoyed, but he wanted that warmth of feeling 
which is necessary to conciliate good- will. He had no 
heart. He loved none, and he hated many — ^hated with a 
slow, petty, jealous, rankling spite, a smiling hatred^ origin- 
ating, perhaps, in no deeper cause than another being 
admired in the circles where he wished to reign supreme, 
or appearing indifierent to hjs own great i:laims ; and this 
he would calmly nurse for years, till he found a fitting time 
to wreak it. 
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|l wfts bit andbiiiofi sot only to be the idol of soeietj, but 
to exercise Id some degree a dosunioD over it^ end to this 
veloeless end was the bos^ idleness of bis life devoted. 
'With ibis view he selected his associates and formed bis inti- 
macies. He knew that in only one way could a young un- 
married many of moderate rank and forUiney establish much 
influence over the fashionable world, namely, by influencing 
those who were its acknowledged leaders^ This course he 
dttigently pursued. He measured the desirableness of an 
«cquati|tance not by the merits of the per^n, but by the 
importance which soeiety accorded to them. If they were 
proudly placed, he sought (heir intimacy ; he covertly la- 
boured to become their bosom-friend, their counsellor, their 
manager ; and this he did to gain for himself no real advan- 
tage, but merely to gratify his pride, by enabling bilnself to 
feel that the golden idols of << the world's'' homage were 
but puppets in kis hands. 

While t^us reaUy a slave to fashion^ there wasr nothing 
which he so indignantly disclaimed as being a fashion-hun- 
ter. He affected independence and indifference to all the 
externals of fashion, the characteristics by which ordinary 
judges could estimate his position ; and he avoided whatever 
in the laiigusge of the Morning Post could be called '' places 
of fashionable resort." He was seldom seen at large as- 
semblies, even if collected under the auspices of his more 
admired intimates. He professed to hate crowds, and pre- 
ferred gliding about in the more select society of those whose 
well-tbrongod parties he had in vain been pressed to attend* 

8ir Gerald Denbigh w^ not a vicious man. He was not 
a rouit nor a ban vivant^ nor a gambler, nor a spendtlirift ; 
but be was a vain cold-hearted selfish man, who would not 
have been withheld by principle from being any of these if 
he had only been so inclined. He nevertheless sometimes 
made an advantageous use of his absence of inclination for 
vicious pleasures, and boasted of his morality and correct^ 
ness before the most right-minded of his distinguished 
fiiends y wfatle^e was equally ready to scoff at all virtue 
with others, who were glad for their own sakes to cry it down. 

Never was there a more complete contrast to Denbigh 
than Beauchamp, who was perhaps still more the idol of 
society, and stood higher than Denbigh in general estimation 
ler fsfifaioDable distinction. Yet Denbi^, jealous as hie 
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disposition was, did not hate Beauchainp much, because in 
fact they seldom clashed, and the success of each in society 
was of a different kind, and gained by different means. 
What Denbigh t>wed to talent, agreeablenees, and finesse, 
Beaucbamp owed chiefly to externals. In the first place, 
he was very handsome. To be as good-looking as Beau- 
champ was the highest praise which it was thought possible 
to accord to the exterior of any man. Then he excelled in 
all manly exercises, and in those accomplishments which are 
most easily appreciated by the greatest number. He was 
the bestvwaltzer, the best rider, the best shot, the best skater, 
fencer, billiard-player, whist-player, cricketer, the best in 
short at every game and accomplishment in which success 
draws ready applause from the generality. This, together 
with hi/companionable qualities, made him as much an idol 
and model among men as his good looks ensured^ him the 
admiration of women. He was the glass of fashion, in which 
all the young aspiring coxcombry of London dr^sed them* 
selves, and wore the Beaucbamp hat, or the '^fieauchamp 
collar, and tried to walk, ride, and drive in humble" imita^ioa 
of the inimitable original. . ' - 

Beaucbamp was especially qualified- to be an ornamental 
member of society, but less to be an entertaining one. In 
fact, his agreeableness did not amount to more than that 
tact and refinement, and ^race of manner and acquaintance 
with all topics of momentary interest, which long habits of 
society will give to persons of even very .moderate ability. 
But in spite of the good-humoured off-handed cordiality 
which made him a favourite among men, and the fascination 
of look and ,manner which extended wide his conquests 
.among women, Beaucbamp could not be called an amusing 
companion, and in tbis respect appearjcd to great disadvan- 
tage in comparison with Denbigh. He had, however, with 
all his apparent openness of manner, almost as much artful- 
ness as the latter, a quality supposed to have been not a little 
fostered by bis turf pursuits, and habits of play, and the un- 
derhand shifts to which a boundless extravagance had com- 
pelled him to resort. He was one of those ingenious persons 
who, without more than very trifling ostensible means, con- 
trive to indulge in every imaginable luxury ; who deny them- 
selves no gratification, and habitually set expense at naught ; 
who are dways deep in debt^ yet never seem to feel its con- 
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sequences ; stake more pounds on a race than they are 
known to have pence ; play every night for double their 
yearly income, and see it [ost with the coolest indifference. 

All this was thought extremely clerer, and the mystery of 
Beauchamp's ways and means seemed to increase the gene- 
ral admiration. Many explanations were given, none of 
tihem honourable, and some of them true ; but Beauchamp 
was not less admired. He was fully entitled to the character 
conveyed by that comprehensive half- Anglicised word, a 
roue. He played and betted much, and partook deeply, and 
too often with vicious excess, of every ingredient which fills 
the cup of youthful pleasure. He was held up without 
scruple as a notorious profligate ; but then he was very 
pleasing, and very good-humoured, and he had a most en- 
gaging manner, and was very much the fashion ; and << the 
world" was as lenient as it usually is, shook the head and 
frowned in his absence, and smiled on him most graciously 
whenever be approached. 

Both Denbigh and Beauchamp made more than usual 
efforts to improve their intimacy with Lord Arlington, and, 
each for reasons of his own ; Beauchamp, because he found 
him a pleasant companion and knew that he had much to 
spend ; Denbigh, because others seemed to like him, and 
he was noticed and petted by those who administered the 
laws of fashion, and promised to become a creditable friend. 
Each too wished to be intimate with him because the other 
did, for it was always a satisfaction to Denbigh to abstract 
a friend from Beauchamp, and Beaudiamp, though in a less 
degree, had the same good feeling with regard to Denbigh. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

<< Si noas no noos flattioiur |i«r B»iis-Bi6ffl«i, U flalterie dw avties 
se nous poan&it ondrt.'* 

ROCHBFOUQAULT. 

I 

At length came July ; and after tlie usiual proportioa of 
chilly dijeunes and drenched water-pariiest and more railing 
than in any other month in 4he year against that most 
certain of all grievances the uncertainty of our climate, of 
which people complain as if it was not to be expected ; 
Lord Arlington followed the example of his friends when 
what is caUed '^ everybody" went out df town, and the 
London season might be considered at a close. 

And whaty it may be now asked, had been the efTect of 
that season upon him ? He had gained acquaintancs too 
numerous to be reckoned, and many among them whom he 
called friends^ He had been very much sought, caressed, 
and flattered — and flattery had done its work. He left 
London satiated with the pleasures of its society — but not 
satiated with the flattery which it administered. He left 
it spoiled and elated, no longer diffident and modest, biH 
confident and exigeantf disposed to claim as a right that 
deference, and attention which he at first received with 
gratitude, and, though a little prepared for it by the servilities 
of college, almost with surjfrise. He had risen prodigiously 
in his own estimation, and he thought he had improved in 
self-knowledge when he had augmented nothing but a 
delusive vanity. He was becoming mentally a coxcomb — 
mentally^ we say, for there was nothing about him indica- 
tive of that miserable coxcombry which shows itself in dress 
and manner. His good taste preserved him from all ridicu« 
lous external peculiarities. 

Self-love is notoriously hostile to the growth of a love of 
any other kind, and it might therefore be very fairly surmised 
that Lord Arlington would not have become deeply enam* 
oured of any one. There were many among the beauties of 
the day whom he seemed to admire — ^too many, as some 
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OMoghtt to admk of much devotion to aiij: ono person. In the 
merry month of May il began to be anxiously agitated 
among match-making gossips, whether lie had yet fallen in 
love, and none could answer the important question. It 
waa notice)! with amusing accuracy and minuteness whom 
he dimced with, and how often ; whom he talked to, and 
how long ; whom he shook hands with or oaly bowed to ; 
whom he smiled at ; with whom he laughed, and with whom 
bis voice had ever seemed to sink into a whisper^ All this 
was diligently notedr-^yet June came, and the speculators 
were still at fault — July came, and some little ground was 
gained by the anxious surmiaers, for at length a whisper 
went round that t^e chosen lady to whom Lord Arlington 
was most devoted was Lady AHce Mortimer, the youngest 
daughter of the Earl of Rochdale. 

Lord Arlington remained quite unconscious of the ex- 
istence of such a rumour till a few days before he lefl 
London ; en looking one day into the betting* book at 
White's, he saw to his surprise, that the probability of his 
marriage with that lady within a year had been inserted 
as the subject of a bet. The names of the betters were not 
given at lengthy but it was aflerward found that he who 
betted against Lwd Arlington's chance of matrimony waa 
bis intimate friend Sir Gerald Denbigh. The colour which 
mounted high on Lord Arlington's cheek as be read the 
entry, and the air of embarrassment with which he hastily 
closed the book, might perhaps have convinced some persons, 
if they had seen him at that moment, that this prospect of a 
marriage so rudely alluded to had some shade of proba* 
hility in its favour. * 

It was indeed true, though until that moment lie had 
never confessed it to himself, that, however he might have 
been dazzled by others, there was not one by whom he had 
been so truly attracted as by Lady Alice Mortimer. He 
did not know how true this was till he found himself taxed 
with it, and he left the club, resolving for the first time ia 
his altered mind, a serious purpose of matrimony. He had 
not walked many paces, deep in this new train of thought, 
when he felt a hand on his arm, and was startled by a kughy 
which he knew to be Denbigh's. 

^ Pardon for the interruptba," said Denbigh. 
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<< There is no interruption in the case," said Lord Ar- 
lington, with rather an uneasy smile. '* Am not I alone ?^' 

^^ Ohy no ! never less alone, but engaged in a snug tit&-a- 
tete with yourself." 

^* Welly don't say you found me thinking)" replied 
Arlington, ^^ or you might ruin me with half the town." 

*' Likely enough — though something will depend upon 
the subject. I guess the subject, but I am too discreet to 
mention it. Others, however, are not so discreet ; and I 
believe I musjt trouble you for a little information, because 
people wiU ask embarrassing questions, and it is my failing 
never to have a ready answer. Suppose I am asked, as I 
have already been, if it is true that Lord Arlington is going 
to be married to Lady Alice Mortimer, what must your 
humble servant answer V* ^ 

Arlington started and coloured at the question. ^ 

** Take time," said DenbiglK, " I dont wish to huVry you." 

^* Thank you ; but my answer is ready, and very short 
and simple it is. Say that you know nothing about it." 

^< Faith 1 I bdieve that is the wisest answer for any man 
about anything. As for' my manner, when I am questioned^ 
I suppose I had better copy yours ; start a little, and look 
surprised (though, by-the-by, you did not look surprised 
enough) ; blush too, if I can manage it ; but I can never 
blush extempore." 

They laughed and parted, but with very different feelings. 
Lord Arlington's were those of embarrassment and annoy- 
ance ; Denbigh's of glee and satisfaction. He had taxed 
Lord Arlington with an intention of marriage, not idly and 
without a purpose, and he flattered himself that this purpose 
would be gained. He knew that among the various me- 
thods of nipping the bud of an incipient predilection, one 
of those which frequently succeeds is that of taxing the 
inamorato with an intention which he has hardly begun to 
form. He saw that his friend writhed under the attack 
with much consciousness and embarrassment of manner, 
and he trusted that the result would be such a degree of 
circumspection and coldness as would completely check the 
advancement of his acquaintanoe with Lady Alice. 

No sooner had Denbigh perceived that such a marriage 
was probable, than he determined to prevent it. His mo- 
tives' were singular, and could scarcely have been guessed 
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exeept by those who knew him thoroughly, and those were 
very few. He was not a rival ; he had no wish to seek the 
hand of Lady Alice. He did not think her unworthy of his 
friendy nor his friend unworthy of her : he thought them 
suited to each other, and calculated to promote each other's 
happiness ; yet such a match he determined to prevent, and 
for very trivial reasofis. There, was in DenMgh a natural 
love of mischief, a love of such tracas^erie and intrigue as 
were calculated to amuse the leisure of a malicious, dexter- 
ous, idle man. He had a pleasure both in making and in 
marriAg the plans of others, and in feeling that, in matters 
which were to them of most importance, they were, even 
without knowing it, influenced by him. 

But this w^ not all. Among the foremost objects of his 
smiling hate were Lord and Lady Rochdale, the parents of 
Lady Alice Mortimer. Sir Gerald had been an unsuccess- 
fiil suitor to their eldest daughter, since married to another ; 
and it was understood that the parents entirely approved of 
her rejection of Denbigh. This he would not appear to 
know ; bot he believed it, and he never forgave it. Yet still 
all was courtesy on the surface. He still smiled as before, 
squeezed their hAids at meeting, and addressed pretty letters 
to ^* my dear Lady Rochdale." He visited them as usual, 
and was sometimes their guest ; and never did he allow his 
manner to indicate the slightest feeling of resentment for his 
rejection. He had harboured it secretly, that he might 
wreak his petty vengeance at some secure and fitting sea- 
son. This time, he thought, was now arrived. He saw the 
prospect of a marriage, which, he believed, it would gratify 
the parents of Lady Alice to see accomplished ; and he had 
the revengeful malevolence to wish, for that reason, to pre* 
vent it. 

Any true and well- judging friend of Lord Arlington 
would have desired to see him united to Lady Alice Morti- 
mer. There were none who combined more that was both 
amiable and attractive. She was very young and very 
pretty ; and her beauty was of that most interesting kind 
which depends rather on expression than on feature : she 
was unaffected and unassuming, unmindful of self, and little 
solicitous for admiration ; and there was a natural liveliness 
ia her frank and joyous manneri which seemed to diffuse a 
light around her in whatever company she moved. She 
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wo a being whose image Was ealoulaied not odIj to impresa 
itself earljr, but to aint deep and eoduringly wbere it had 
ei^e been received. 

Lord Arlington had seen her often during the four or five 
SBontiMi which they had passed in London ; and though to 
see ofim in London is not always to see miccA, and peraons 
may, night after night, meet and accest each other wilboul 
advancing one step towards intim^y, or exchanging any 
thing that merits the name of '> an idea/' yet where there is 
a strong mutual wish to become bett^ acquainted, the throng 
and turmoil of London society is not so unfavourable as 
might be imagined. Next in preferabijt^ty to a UUrk-tUt^ is 
the seclusion of some snug corner in a crowded room, where, 
seated behind a thick pfalrlanx of unobservant bystanders, 
and under the cover of the lo«d hum of conversation, the 
vcMce may be modulated to such a tone as shall just reach 
the ear for which it is intendedt inaudible to every other. 
There is jao awful silence to be broken by the dreaded tones 
c^ the speaker's own jroxce, or of the voice of one who per- 
haps already interests too deeply : there is no awfal solitude 
for the tiii^id to avoid. Everything tends to reassure and 
cheer; and perhaps there is no time wh^ it is more easy 
to be confidential. 

Lord Arlington's experience of society, though short, had 
enabled him to make this discovery. He had met Lady 
Alice chiefly in crowds, yet he had talked to her much and 
unheard by any other.' His conversation with her had 
extended far beyond the commonplace nothings, the very 
amah change that is lavished in ball*rooms, and Uie epheme- 
ral topics which scarcely outlive in interest the day which 
haa brought them forth. He enabled himself to know more 
of her mind than perhaps very young men often do of the 
very young ladies with whom they talk and dance. His tone 
towards her was sometimes almost confidential, but it was- 
not lover-like ; it was more like the confidence of a brother* 
He never even approached the confines of a declaration ; 
he never in any form of words expressed his preference for 
her society ; yet he sufiieiently enabled her to feel it ; and 
if one might judge by the modest glistning of her bright 
and intelligent eye, which was most downcast when he was 
near, and by the gentle glow of suppressed pleasure whicb 
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JMi lest a brigiiler sparkle to her animated coontenaaeey that 
preference was returned. 

Lord and Lady Rochdale were very eatimable, well-mean- 
in^, kind-hearted persona, whose chief defect (and it is not 
a heinous one) was a,.sHght addiction to prejadfce, and 
somewhat withal of its necessary concoraitantr—the pride 
by which prejudice is upheld. ^ Lord Rochdale was formed 
a good deal upon a model of which it is becoming every 
day less easy to discover a geod eztlmple, — ^that of the old 
English country gentleman ; not the drinking, swearing, 
human yahoo that is imbodied in Fielding's Western, but 
the plain, punctual, sturdy, yeomanlike, agricultural^ country* 
loving squire. He had that homeliness of exterior and sim- 
plicity of manner which aristocracy not unfrequently loves 
to assume. He piqued himsirtf upon his sincerity, and none 
disputed it ; bat they complained of his blunlness. He 
never paid a compliment, or looked as if it Would give him 
I^easure to receive one. He condescended stiiBy and re- 
luctantly to the common courtesies of civilized life, liked to 
show that he had a way and a manner of his own, and that 
people ranst take him as they found him. He seemed to 
look down with philosophical indifference upon tiie refine- 
ments of society, and to think that a regard to the m<Mre 
trifling observances which it exacted was worthy only of a 
class inferior to his own, whose precvince it was to recom- 
mend themselves as they best could, and who had nothing 
more important to think of. Prejudice apart, he was a man 
of acute and vigorous understanding ; but the rust of old 
opinions, which he sturdily maintained, was ever at hand to 
impede its operations. 

Lady Rochdale was allowed by every body to be ^* an ex- 
cellent wGinan," and the opinion was just. She was never- 
theless not popular — for she was cold and shy ; and shyness, 
except in young persons, is an offence whi^ society is slow 
to pardon. Her inferiors thought it proceeded from pride. 
Shy people are frequently a little proud, and it was true with 
regard to her, except that she was proud only with her equals, 
who did not attribute to her that failing. They, on the con- 
trary, thought it wail dull humility, and held her cheap (as 
people of the world often do) for setting so mean a value on 
herself. She was thoroughly high-minded, unworldly, and 
disinterested. She held in utter acorn and aversion the 
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common manoeuvres of fortune-hunting mothers, and nothing 
did she less wish than that any one should suppose her capa- 
ble of desiring either high rank or great wealth, without re- 
gard to superior considerations, in the future husband of her 
daughter. She was proud of her disinterestedness, and the 
more, because Lord Rochdale was not rich, and could spare 
very small fortunes to his daughters. 

It may be supposed that a naturally cold-mannered woman, 
sensitively alive to the imputation of fortune-hunting, would 
not receive encouragingly the advances of any young man 
who could be considered '< a good parft ;*' and as Lord Ar- 
lington fell under this predicament he had always been treated 
by her with a reserve more chilling than she usually exhibited. 
Her coldness was not unnoticed, but it affected him little, 
partly because however much he might think of the daugh- 
ter, his mind was at that time very little occupied by the 
parents ; partly because he regarded whatever he observed 
in Lady Rochdale as springing from a natural defect of man- 
ner. His admiration of Lady Alice had not yet assumed 
such a form as to render the demeanour of her parents a 
subject of interesting consideration to him. In talking to 
faer,.he had hitherto thought of nothing more than the grati- 
fication of the passing moment His conversation had 
rarely been directed to the mother, and he viewed her only 
in her capacity of chaperon, as the necessary and not wel* 
come condition connected with the appearance of Lady 
Alice. 
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CHAPTER X. 

*A man in all the world's new fashion planted^ 
That hath a mint of phrases in his brain, 
One whom the music of his own sweet tongue 
Doth ravish like enchanted harmony," 

Love's Labour. Lost^ 

(^ The very attempt towards pleasing every body discovers a tem- 
per always flashy, and oflten false and insincere." Burkb. 

At length came August — Parliament had closed its la- 
bours — London was pronounced an uninhabitable desert — 
the busy fty of watering-places raised their diminished heads, 
and began to have their season, and be full, hot, noisy, dear, 
and disagreeable, in emulation of the great metropolis. 
Some fled* to Cowes to play at sailors ; others to the moors 
to play at sportsmen ; the generality betook themselves to 
their country-houses; and the country, in some shape or 
other, was considered the only creditable resource of all. 

About this time it was announced in the London papers^ 
which laboured at that moment under an afflicting dearth of 
news, that *^ Sir James and Lady Berwick were entertaining 
at their seat, Berwickathorpe, during the Wfaittlesham races, 
a distinguished party of fashionables, among whom were the 
Earl apd Countess of Rochdale and Lady Alice Mortimer, 
Lord Arlington, Sir Gerald Denbigh, &c." Nobody was 
surprised at any announcement in a newspaper of the move- 
ments and hospitalities of Sir James Berwick, for he was 
much more accustomed to be the subject of a paragraph 
than many more important persons ; for what reason no- 
body knew except himself and the newspaper editors, and 
they knew perfectly well. 

But though the announcement surprised nobody, it con- 
tained that which amused many. It was a pleasant corollary 
to the rumour with which London had begun to ring, when 
the gossip-loving portion of it was about to disperse ; and 
to the many who give easy credence to whatever may be as- 
serted with sufficient confidence, it was nothing short of 
confirmation. Many, who did not go quite so far, agreed 
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that it added immensely to the probability of the^ expected 
marriage, and '4t was so good*natured of tfte Berwicks I" 
and ^<8o like Sir Jam^s I*' '* He was always on the look- 
out for an opportunity to promote a match." " Yes," it 
was dryly added, ^^ and to take the merit of it when it was 
made." This was true, and it might also have been added» 
that the Berwicks were notoriously tod offi<^ious, and perhaps 
might be proved to have spoiled more marriages than they 
had effected. 

Sir James Berwick was a busy, meddlipg, vain, good- 
humoured man, whose chief ambition it w^js to be considered 
thoroughly << a man of the world" and '* a good member 
of society." He so far succeeded that he was allowed to be 
both. Nobody disputed his worldliness ; and as to being 
^* a good member of society," if giving good dinners io 
UmTDf and good baUuea in the couptry, and being always in 
spirits, and taUdng and laughing much, and knowing a great 
deal about <^ everybody," and being frequently entertaining, 
should entiUe him to that pmise, he may be said^to have 
• fairly earned it. There were only these drawbacks — ^that be 
was known to lay frequent trains for deliberate improniptus, 
repeated his own stale repartees, puffed everything that waa 
his own, and told long stories about himself. The fastidious 
punished his egotbm by condemning him to a stigma, which 
he would have thought of all others least applicable ; afid 
the bare idea of-bavii^ incurred it would have inspired him 
with the direst horror — it was the epithet of bare* 

Intense vanity was at once the cause and the hnpediment 
of his success. It was amiisiog to see how frequeiitly he 
was led by it to counteract himself. He piqued himself on 
his adroitness, and on being able to cajole successfully « and 
always say ^* the apropos ;" but he piqued hknself no less 
on being a wit, and saying smart, clever things on all occa- 
aibn^. The apropos and the^acetious, the discreet and the 
amusing) frequently clashed, and vanity so far prevailed over 
judgment, that he usually preferred the latter. He was very 
indiscreet, and was constantly uttering imprudent witticisms, 
and thereby often offending the very persons whom a minute 
before he had been exerting all his arts to wheedle and amusis. 
He did pot at all dislike the imputation of what others would 
call toadyism. He called it finesse and adroitness, and 
knowledge of the worlds and * understanding his mao^' and 
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< hmng atQUgae,' and * being aUe to manage people.* fltt 
was 8o proud of his finesse, that he could never resist the 
temptation of showing bis ** hand," and explaining his game 
to the bystanders. ' 

Lady Berwick pas indolent and naive* The former qualitj 
was natural, the latter partly natural and partly assumed. 
She had a real turn for naJiveU^ which she had the wisdom to 
improTe, because she found it answered many good purposes. 
It was a good cover /or silliness, and made a little sense go 
a great way. It was a cover for worldliness and artfulness, 
because ^* such a "dear, nice, natural creature, that only said 
just whatever she thought, and only did just whatever she 
liked, could never be suspected of any design !^' It also 
saved her a gteat deal of trouble ; for if people can once con- 
trive to have^it understood that they are very natural and 
unsophisticated^ and have a way and a manner of their own, 
and are not amenable to common rules, it is surprising how 
many of the troublesome forma tuid exigencies of society 
they can violate with the most perfect impunity. 

Such were the persons who gave to Lord Arlington an 
opportunity much desired, by bringing together hitn and the 
Rochdale family, to pass many days under the same roof. 
The Kochdales were not well suited to the Ber wicks — ^not of 
their seif nor the persons whom they would have preferred as 
guests at a time when they would have wished to fill their 
house with the ilUe of those who were considered most *^ the 
fashion/* The Rochdales owed their invitation to Lord 
Arlington's admiration of Lady Alice, and Sir James Ber- 
wick'! desire of doing what he called ^^ a good-natured thing,'* 
or rather, of obtaining the credit of promoting (perhaps ac* 
complishing) in his own house, the most interesting match 
of the season. 

^^ Don't ask the Rochdales— they are such bores t" said 
Lady Berwick, as the matrimonial duo discussed the pro- 
gramme of their invitation list. 

'< So they are^' said Sir James Berwick, ^< bores, I allow, 
but not actiie ones; Theirs is a state of passife boredom* 
They don't inflict — they only suffer." 

^* Yes, ii|^eed, they do inflict. I am sure I consider it a 
severe infliction to have people about me so very unamusa- 
ble — and then it throws a gene over all one's party. Every- 
body puts^ on their best sense, and their starchest propriety. 
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and when once their gayety is frost-bound, yon cannot pretend 
to thaw it. Why have boro^ of any itind ?" 

*< Because,'* said Sir James, ^* I bold it essential to the 
- perfection of a party to- have a specimen of that genus. 
Bores are foils that make your agreeable, people shine the 
brighter. It sounds mightily pleasant to have a party com- 
posed entirely of entertaining, clever people ; but I have 
tried it, and so have others, and it won't do. They are shy 
and jealous, and spoil each other. Do you remember last 

year at Prestwood ? There were ourselves, and L , and 

, B ■, and S , and J—, and R ^ and M , and 

'^ ' never was such a failure. / was spell-botvid ; it did not in- 

spire me at all ; and I don't think in the whole time I said 
;^ above one thing worth repeating." 

\^- *' Very true ; but I don't see why you should invite the 

Rochdales ; thejT have never been with us in the country 
before." . -^' 

^ " ' ^' *^ That is one reason why they should. I trust our menage 

I ^ is worth seeing, and that we can inoculate the Goths with a 

^ little good taste." 

\ ^* Don't expect to do that, Berry ; they will only look down 

from the height of their prejudices upon all our little refine- 
^5' ments, and call us un- English, or un-something horrible, 

^ ; because we don't live as people did in the days of hoops^ 

^ Besides, they are not at all ^ the fashion.' " 

t-^ ^ *^ Perhaps not ; but they don't want fashion. Some peo- 

ple cannot do without it ; if they hav'n't that, they are 
'^ nothing in society : but people like the Rochdales, people of 

t family, of connexion^ of rank — »" 

*^ My dear Berry, the vulgarity of considering their rank !'^ 

i ** No, but hear me ; people that belong to the old aristoc- 

[■ racy can afford to rust a little, and are really not at all the 

K worse for it. I almost question if, in that class of persons, 

the being old-fashioned has not a very good effect. We may 

laugh at it, but it looks respectable ; and to tell you the 

truth, I like to have a little of every kind of society in my house. 

We have run so much in the other line that I think it would 

be as well if we were to take up the Rochdales now and 

then, and good standard people of that comj^exion. It 

would please the squirearchy. You know they ^ my house 

is full of nothing but dandies from London. Besides^ when 

you talk of the Rochdales not being the fashion, remember 
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that, if they are not» it is their own fault. Denbigh proposed 
to the eldest daughter— that was something ; and if the good 
silij souls would have let her marry him, they xntght have 
been anything — anything they f^eased. Besides, I have 
another grand reason : you know that pretty girl Alice they 
have brought out this season — " 

" I don't think her so uery pretty." 

^ Well, but Arlington does, and I^hall have him here to 
meet them ; and then, my dear Jane, we shall not only 
have done a good-natured thing, but we shall have the 
amusement of watching a very interesting flirtation ; and 
you will, above all, have the honour and glory of having 
superintended and accomplished a match that the world 
will talk of for a month to come." 

^' Oh ! I shall not interfere ; it is too much trouble ; but 
I like seeing those things going on. I am quite reconciled 
now to the idea of having the Rochdales ; but why did not 
you tell me this before ?" ^ 

« Because, in arguing with a lady, I follow the model of 
a lady's letter, where the cream is generally in the postscript.'* 



CHAPTER XI. 

^ On eroit quelquefois hair la flatterie, mais on ne hait que la 
manidre de flatter." — Rocbbfoocault. 

Before we join the party assembled at Berwicksthorpe, 
we will avail ourselves of the privilege of perusing a letter 
written from that place by Sir Gerald Denbigh to Lady 
Ulverston, a lady distinguished by a congenial love of 
tracasserie^ and a congenial idolization of social distinctions, 
an address which passed for cleverness, unimpeachable 
taste in self-adornment, and who was courted by the ball- 
going part of London as a dispenser of tickets for Almack's. 
She had many points of character in common with Denbigh, 
and she was one of those whom he favoured with a frequent^ 
epistle. 

•< Do you know you are paying us all a very undeserved 
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compliment in being citrioiis about our proceedingv ; and I * 
will not turn the head of nnj one here by impArting^ a syl- 
lable teaching yonr inquiries. You ask what the party is 
composed of — a sign that you donU consume your invalua- 
ble time in spelling newspapers — for Berwick announces 
the accessions to bis menagerie as diligently as Pidcock. 
Our last arrivals were those ' Polar bears, the Rochdales, 
with their pretty youngest daughter, who is surprisingly 
little chilly and frozen for a creature that has always been 
living among icebergs. 

*^ We are doomed to theni for a week, Lord Rochdale 
having promised to stay so long ; and he is one of those 
patterns of inconvenient precision who, having once prom- 
ised, will certainly pay the heavy debt of visitation to the utter- 
most minute. Arlington is here — bfought expressly to play 
suitor, and looking affectingly conscious of bis rdle. Ber- 
wick, I believe, has told him tltaWhe shall die of disappoint- 
ment, or, what is as bad» shut up his house, if he quits them 
unaccepted. What an alternative* for the poor youth — to 
be forced to marry at one-and-twenty, or deprive the world 
of the fortunate master of the best qook in Christendom I 

'* There is a strange heterogeneous medley here. Fancy, 
of all living creatures, the Bolsovers being brought hither to 
meet the Rochdales, whom they suit like point-ruffles witb 
a shooting-jacket. Either Berwick has acquired a taste for 
contrasts or, in assorting his party, has overlooked every- 
thing but the prospective match, and drawn the rest of the 
company by lot. His only other considerate arrangement is 
having Charles Theobald hereto swain Lady Bolsover, and 
talk ' turf ' with her lord. This is one of Berwick*s ^ good- 
natured things.' To do him justice, nobody knows better 
how to place chacun avec sa chacune ; but it is a pity that 
in this case it contribntes so little to the general amusement ; 
for really Theobald^s intense flirtation with Lady Bolsover 
i84he flattest piece cf dull indecorum that ever met mj 
rirtuous eyes. They are dull, these people — keep him from 
quadrupeds, and Theobald is a cipher; and Lady B. has 
little more than the few ideas which she gets sent over with 
her dresses from Paris. . I know it is inawBa^ ion to cry 
them down — ^but I cannot help it. My sincerity will niiir 
me some fine day. 

^ The Hartlands are here : he talks parliamenL and the 
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talks fCrong sense, tnd tells ererybody how to do everj 1 

thing, and sebms to say, like Madame de Sevigne's candid |{ 

Freochwoman, 11 rCy a que moi qui ai tcfujourf raUon. To 

close the list, we have that good-looking puppy^ young Leigh- 

ton, an underbred youth, spoiled by premature immersion in 

a dandy regiment, who goes about saying the same things to ^ 

everybody, and labouring to reward the inconsiderate 1 

benevolence of your sofl- hearted patroness, by talking as if \ 

London lay packed in Willis's roomS], and nobody existed 

but on Wednesday nights. Forgive my impertinence ; you * 

know how, in my heart, I revere your oligarchy. 

** You will wonder how I amuse myself in the midst of 
this curious specimen of a social Macedome-^qiAie weH — 
and am acquiring a taste fair that true epicurean apathy 
which one enjoys in perfection amcHig people whom one 
expects neither to interest nor to be interested by ; and I 
sit down among them as calmly comfortable as I can con- 
ceive a growing cabbage to be in wet weather. I hold my 
tongue and watch the chaos as gravely as I can, while 
Berwick labours to make the jarring elements of his party 
harmonize, and offends every one in turn by trying to talk to 
him in his own way. I observe this generally irritates 
people : nobody likes to be so well understood. 

^^ I can hardly judge at present, but I don*t think Arling- 
ton's suit will prosper, and you will laugh when I tell you 
why : it is not that the* youth is too shy and the maiden too 
cold ; it is not the officiousness of the Berwicks ;-*^it is 
because Lord Arlington has some thirty or forty thousand 
a-year. He is so rich, and the Rochdales so poor, and so 
stiffly disinterested withal ; and it is such a mortal sin to 
think of money in this dirty world, where we cannot live 
without it, that they actually discourage him, ahd make it a 
point of honour to snub him daily, to prove their superiority 
to mercenary considerations. What weak things your 
strong-minded people sometimes do! and what horrors 
arise from acting upon principle! I, who have none, fancy 
I sometimes stumble into right by just doing what I pleaset 
and letting others do the same. 

** Pray be bountiful, and send me some news, true or false 
^only if the letter tell me the inventers. 1 have had 
nothing of the kind save a lett^ from Nevilte, full of com- 
fortable lies, which I have already retold, and now dearth 
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18 staring us in the face— not five minutes' consumption in 
the house — and we are reduced to talk about each other^ 
Berwick excepted, who falls back upon himself, and tells 
one again and again the ' very gpod thing' he said ten years 
ago. Tell me something about yOtrr intimates — what are 
their high mightinesses, Ladies Crawford and Cheadle, now 
doing for the edification of the work) ? Has the former for- 
given his Majesty of ? or is she brouilUe with any 

other potentate ? Has the latter made peace with the Cab- 
inet ? or are Ministers still doomed to exclusion from her 
parties unless they will be good boys, and do as she bids 
them ? and is she still chattering party gossip, and thinks all 
the while she is talking politics ?^ Send me our dear friend's 
last silly thing ; and if you don't know which is the last, do^ 
pray do, go to her house and gather one. 

<< I know nothing of Beauchamp but that he is now in 
Scotland, chin-deep in heather, fenlling grouse against time 
for a bet of some hundreds which he has persuaded some 
simpleton to make with him. No man knows better than 
Beauchamp how to get paid for amusing himself. I had 
never heard, and don't believe that Beauchamp is going to- 
take a wife. Whatever you know of this pray tell me ; 
and say whose wife — not Sir Robert Ridware^ I hope ; 
that would be so illiberal, and so unnecessary ! I hate 
monopolies ; and moreover, i have always admired the 
example of the poet Thomson, who ate his peaches off the 
tree. Forgive this pedantry, and any other sins in my letter ^ 
or if you are to scold me, let it be in person. Addio ! fair 
lady. Yours, — not unalterably, for that is tiresome, — but 
as long as it pleaseth yoti. G. D." 

We must recur to a^ time previous by two days to that or 
which the above letter was written, and enter the grounds 
at Berwicksthorpe, with the capacious coach which con- 
veyed Lord and Lady Rochdale and their daughter, the most 
punctually early of the guests whom Sir James and Lady 
Berwick had invited to their house. Lady Alice was re- 
garding, with the quick eye of a proficient in sketching, the 
most picturesque parts of the agreeable scene before them. 
Lord Rochdale was very differently employed, and, with a 
critical corrugation of brow, was considering the unsightly 
evidence of ridge and furrow in a field newly added to the 
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park, where the process of transition from arable to turf 
appeared to t^ave been unskilfully performed ; and then in a 
half-articulate soliloquy condemned the ineffectual manner 
in which Sir James Berwick had tried to protect his trees 
from the encroachments of deer. Lady Rochdale, appa- 
rently uninterested in the scenery of Berwicksthorpe, looked 
alternately with quiet satisfaction at the countenances of each, 
as if she cared for nothing but the subjects of their specula- 
tions. There was a silence of a few minutes, which was 
first broken by Lady Alice. 

*^ I wonder whom we shall meet here," said she, inquir- 
ingly, to her mother, who, not knowing, passed on the ques- 
tion to Lord Rochdale. 

** I don't know," was his answer, " nor did I inquire. I 
ne?er inquire whom I shall meet at anybody'^ house. That 
consideration ought to be overlooked." 

"And why, papa?" said Lady Alice. 

" Because, ray dear Ally, it is no concern of mine. If 
the other guests suit me, lam thankful for my luck ; if not, 
I hare no right to be displeased, because another exercises 
his undoubted liberty of filling his house with whomever he 
likes. I view his invitation as an attention to me ; I accept 
it as an attention to him ; and there ends the affair between 
us. I know this is not the modish way ojf considering these 
matters. Many people think only of the party, and scarcely 
at all of the persons who invited them ; but 1 don't approve 
of that system. I never made a mere convenience of any 
one's house, and never will. It might as well be an inn if 
it is to be so treated." 

" Very true, papa ; but I am afraid one frequently cannot 
help thinking more of the party than the gi^rs of it, at least 
as far as pleasure is concerned." 

'^ Ah!" said Lord Rochdale, smiling with the grim play- 
fulness of a sportive lion, ^' you young things always talk of 
society as a pleasure ; to me it is only a duty.'' 

^* And are we going to visit the Berwicks as a duty ?" 
inquired Lady Alice with the sowpgon of a smile, at the 
recollection of the slighting manner, in vvhich she had oflen 
heard them mentioned, and the very little benefit which* was 
presumed to be derivable from their society. 

<< As a duty, certainly," said Lord Rochdale. ^< To me 
it can be no pleasure to visit a man who suits me so little 
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as Sir James Berwick : but he has asked me before, when 
I could not go; and he was very useful in canvassing lot 
my friend Graystock» and very civil too about the Cape 
sheep that his brother sent me at his request. We couid 
Dot do less than go to them this time, though I am afraid I 
shall never like Berwick. He is a palavering fashion^bunl- 
ing man. But," he added, checking himself, ^^ it is^a shame 
io abuse him when I am going to his house." 

^^ But you are not in his house yet, papa ; so you may go 
on a little longer with a very safe conscience." 

^* And so, you little sophist," said Lord Rochdale, tapping 
her cheek with his finger, '^ypu would have me gabble as 
-much abuse as I can in the minute and a half that Will bring 
us to his door." 

<< I wonder," said Lady Rochdale, recurring to the relin* 
quished topic as their carriage stopped at the door of Ber* 
wicksthorpe, *^ I wonder we don*t know whom we are to 
meet here, for this is a piece of information which Sir James 
Berwick usually bestows unasked." 

«^True," said Lord Rochdale; ^'but in this instance he 
told nothing ; but, on the contrary, looked significantly myste> 
rious, as if he did not mean to tell ; and I molest no man's 
mystery, whether it be important or trifling, and Sir James 
Berwick^s is most probably the latter." 

At this moment the door was opened, and they were ush- 
ered into the drawing-room at Berwicksthorpe, which they 
found unoccupied, jsind were informed that Sir James and 
Lady Berwick were 4iot returned from their drive. Lord 
Rochdale, though an unceremoaious man, liked attention* 
He frequently talked as if the minor etiquettes of society 
were infinitely beneath his notice, and sometimes acted as if 
he thought so. But he was not pleased at the appearance 
of any omission towards himself, and a slight cloud of dissat- 
isfaction seemed to pass over his brow when he found that 
the owners of the mansion were not at hand to welcome their 
arrival ; and be consoled the momentary fit of ill-humour 
with which the visit so inauspiciously commenced, by eriti* 
cising in a few cynical sentences his host's lu^turiously com- 
fortable and superfluously well-furnished rooms. He did not 
wish to be reminded ^of an upholsterer's show-room, — it was 
not pleasant to live in a conservatory, and a table need not 
look like a stall in a bazaar* He had just concluded his un- 
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complimentary comments, an4 wafi beginning to be a little 
lootbed by perceiving ostentatiously displayed uppermost on 
a pile of pamphlets a long-forgotten performance of his own 
on *' the present state of the agricultural interest,'* when Sir 
James and Lady Berwick entered. Sir James was in the 
flame breath excessively delighted to see them, and excessively 
distressed to have been absent on their arrival, but he had no 
idea that they ^* wouldjiave come to luncheon.'* 

" Is half-past five your luncheon hour ?" said Lord Roch- 
dale, dryly, drawing out in rather a reproachful manner a very 
large watch. ^^ We came not to luncheon^ but to dinner 
—but I must apologize for our early intrusion." 

'^ My dear lord ! intrusion \ a word I never understand — 
though by-the-by I ought, for it reminds me — ([ don't know 
wheUier I ever told you, it happened to me ages ago,) — I 
did intrude with a vengeance once ; I would not tell a story 
against myself, only 1 got so well out of the scrape. I was 
asked to dine with a Sir Dixie Hickson, a stiff, bluff, beef« 
dating sort of man, who was under some obligation to me, 
or I to him, I don't know which. Well, I forget name, resi- 
dence, all but the day — came home in a hurry, looked into 
the Court Guide, found a Sir Hicks Dixon, drove to' his 
house, found a party assembled, bowed to a fat woman in a 
turban who sailed forward a la maiireMse de maisont and 
simpered an apology, for Sir Hicks', or Dicks', or whatever 
he might be, ^ unavoidable absence ;' I forget why; ^ but 
diinot like to put off the party, and hoped to look in in the 
evening.' (Mmd I had never seen the yessme Hickson.), 
Down we went to dinner ; a guest had failed, so there was a 
place for me ; did not know a soul of the party ; such a set 
of creatures were never before assembled ^ God's earth t 
Well, 1 ate, drank, and talked with the savages, told them some 
of my best lies, and was growing immensely popular^ when in 
drops Sir Hicks from the country. You should have seen 
us ! mesei each other like two pointers backing in a stubble, 
with a covey between them, while the femme Dixon kept 
fussing with an introduetion-->Sir Hicks, Sir J^mes,— Sir 
James, Sir Hicks !' At last the light broke in, and I ex- 
plainedi and we laughed about it for a whole hour* I was 
afraid when all was over I should have had to pay my debt 
of dinner to Sir Dixie ; but the best of it is, I have not seen 
or heard more of either him or Sir Hicks< It would have 
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gerved me right if they had asked me to dkiner once a week 
for ever visiting such people. It is not likely that you should 
know them." 

" I am afraid," said Lord Rochdale, after vouchsafing a 
very gruff laugh at Sir James's story ; ^' I shall decline con- 
siderably in your estimation if I confess that I know them 
both. I was made acquainted with Sir Hicks Dixon by a 
matter of business in which he conducted himself very hon- 
ourably — and as for Sir Dixie Hickson, inbarmpnious as his 
name may sound to ears polite, I am afraid he is one \ybom 
my antediluvian notions will not allow me to cut — because 
he happens to be related by marriage to Lady Rochdale." 

" Oh, ay, I remember," said Sir James, who had never 
heard of it before^ but was glad in his confusion to say that 
he remembered any thing. **' An excellent man — a highly 
respectable, excellent man — ^so they are both — ^both Sir 
Hixie and Sir Dicks. But, my dear lord, to change the sub- 
ject, you'll stay with us a week, won't you ? You know you 
promised us a week." 

^< I will certainly perform my promise,"- said Lord Roch- 
dale, as dryly as was just not inconsistent with civility. 

<< Ah, you are too good," replied Sir James, in a fawning 
tone, and drew him aside to administer cajoleries, and ask 
his opinion about alterations. 

Meanwhile Lady Berwick, with infinitely less efibrt, had 
been almost equally successful in ingratiating herself with 
Lady Rochdale. After she had first offered her careless 
greeting, she had thrown her bonnet into an arm-chair, and 
seated herself child-like on a footstool at the feet of Lady 
Alice, turning her back on her august lady-motHer, and di- 
recting almost exclusively to the more attractive daughter a. 
very unconnectetl conversation, made up chiefiy of exclama- 
tions, beginning with <* How nice you look !" and proceed- 
ing through comments on Lady AKce's dress, her own 
fatigues, the heat of the weather, a new marriage, and- a 
whispered elopement, to the list of her expected guests : but 
scarcely had she mentioned the fii*st name in that list. Lord 
and Lady BcJsover, than their arrival was announced. 

" Cast drdle,^^ said Lady Berwick, laughing. " Parhzd'un 
dne — ^I won't go on, or I shall shock Lady Rochdale ;— of 
course," said she, turning to her, << you know the Bolsovers ? 
everybody knows the Bolsovers." 
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Lady Rochdale nevertheless assured her that she did not, 
and she could have added with sincerity that she had never 
wished to know them- ; hut all farther conversation ahout 
them was prevented by their entrance. Lady Bolsover was 
a pretty, silly, and very frivolous woman, so successfully 
Frenchified by education that she even spoke English with 
a foreign accent. Lord Bolsover was a dull man of pleasure, 
whose very smalt mind was almost exclusively occupied with 
the severe business of amusing himself, and whose best talk 
was made up of the refuse gleanings of a club window. 

^he preliminary conversation of even the cleverest and 
most agreeable persons is seldom worth recording. It is not 
in the beginning of an interview that people have time to 
unfurl their best opinions, and display the most interesting 
qualities of their minds : it is therefore not likely that it 
would be other than waste of time to transcribe the vapid 
flow of very meagre nothings which occupied a considerable 
period after the entrance of the Bolsovers. At length, when 
a slight pause ensued, Lady Berwick remembered that sha 
had been interrupted by their arrival while recounting to Lady 
Rochdale the names of the expected visiters ; she therefore 
now proceeded with her conversation, and ended by saying, 

*^l did not name Lord Arlington, but of course you knew 
you were to meet him here ?" 

Lady Alice picked up her glove, glad of such reason for 
looking down : Lady Rochdale gave a slight start of sur- 
prise, and rather eagerly denied all knowledge of that cir- 
cumstance. 

*^ How curious !" said Lady Berwick, seized with a pro- 
voking fit of malicious naivete, ^^ Think of your not know- 
ing that ! — Berry,*' she added, raising her voice, ^' how close 
you have been ! did you really never tell Lord and Lady 
Rochdale that Lord Arlington would be here ?" 

*< I am afraid," said Sir James, ^' I never mentioned that 
I had invited him," and he* turned with a lodk of compla- 
cency to Lord Rochdale, who met his canvassing glance 
with his sternest air of uncomprehending indificrence. 

The treacherous colour had meanwhile been mounting 
high on the cheek of the conscious Alice, and Lady Berwick 
increased her confusion by looking in her face and laughing 
with all the privileged ill-breeding of one who was allowed 
to be natural, say any foolish thing she chose, and have a 
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way and a maimer of her owlll^ The sensithpe deconmn of 
Lady Rochdale was severely tried by the indelicate pointed-, 
ness of this attack, but she contented herself with looking 
A reproofy and sealed |)fer lips in prudent silence; and at 
length, sorely wearied by the uncongenial prattle of Ladies 
Berwick and Bolsover, she pleaded, and with truths a head- 
ache* and requested to be allowed to retire to her roomt 
whither she was followed by Lady Alice. '^ 



CHAPTEE XIL 

^ La trop grande flubtDit^ est nn faasse d^lieateste." 

ROCHBFOUCAULT; 

** ALicByHiy dear/' said Lady Rochdale, when they found 
tiiemselves established in the welcome tranquillity of the 
•partment allotted to her, *^ I want to talk to you : it is not 
about what dress you should wear, or about the peof^e we 
have just escaped from. .You hear who is coming here ?" 

'^ Yes, mamma," and a slight accession of colour accom- 
panied the answer, and there was a little nervousness per- 
eeptible in the unskilful haste with which she unfastened the 
riband of her bonnet. 

** I believe, Alice,'' pursued her mother, '^ this is almost 
the first time I have ever talked to you about Lord Arling- 
ton, but I have been long aware, and so has your father, that 
you like each other. I think, Alice, I am not mistaken in 
saying fAo^ .^" 

'^ No, mamma," said Lady Alice, drawing nearer to her 
mother and speaking, though they were alone, as if she were 
afraid of beiag overheard* ** I acknowledge I do like Lord 
Arlington, and I think better — yes, certainly better than 
anybody else tbat-^that I have known so short a time." 

** I am sure of that," said her mother, smiling, *^ and you 
aee it is known not' only to me but to others ; and it is quite 
right that we should talk about it a little together, especially 
as he is coming here. You will meet him this very day at 
dinner, and I think you must be aware that your manner 
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wlien yott meet will be scmtini^ed by the Berwicks at letst, 
if not by others of the party," 

Lady Alice sighed at tbe^ prospect of this sorottnyahe 
was fated to undergo. '*I thought," she said,**! should' 
have been so glad to meet Lord Arlington again, and nonff 

. It is^very unpleasant — ^but you will tell me how to 

behave, and <Aa£- will give me confidence. I hope," she 
added, aAer a pause. <^you don't think it wrong in me to 
own I like him.*^ 

** No, my love, not wrong to own it to me. Though I 
seldom -exact a confidence even from my children, I am 
always pleased when it is made, and I must be gratified by 
bearing you so frankly acknowledge your feelings, Especially 
when they are feelings of which itlo'not disapprove." 

Lady Alice's charming countenance visibly brightened at 
these words. * '< Then you do not disapprove of my liking 
Lord Arlington," she said, with a mixture of eagerness and 
timidity in her manner. * 

**My dear child," replied Lady Rochdale, ''your father 
and I have been long conscious of your mutual liking, and 
you can therefore collect from our behaviour, as accurately 
as I can tell you, the measure of our approval. We have 
neither encouraged nor discouraged the advances of Lord 
Arlington/ We have seen in him scarcely any thing of 
which we disapprove, scarcely any faults that may not be 
attributable to youth, and the temptation to which a young 
man of large fortune must always be exposed ; while, on 
the other hand, we haVe seen in him much that we admire, 
and have heard him uniformly well spoken of by others* 
This, Alice, I hope, will set your mind at ease." 

'* Yes, mamma, you are very good to say this to me ; but 
I am afraid you do not quite appr<2^e of him. You think he 
has some faults?" 

'< Who has not ?" said Lady Rochdale, ** and wbo that is 
not blinded by partiality may ''not discover them in any per- 
8on ? We are pleased with Lord Arlington, but not in love 
with him j and we are bound as parents not to shut our eyes 
to any perceptible^ defects in pne who has shown the slight- 
est wish to become the husband of our dadghter." 

^ Oh, no ! I ifcel that it is very right and very kind .; but 
what are the defects that strike you ?" 

** It is not for me, my love, to sit in judgment on Lord 
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Arfington ; but since you ask me, I will tell you in cop&r 
donee, in amfdencej ' repeated Lady Rochdale, laying marked 
emphasis on the words, '^ that I (ear the world is beginning 
to spoil him, and that I see marks of vanity and presumption 
which, I fear, dhow that the flattery to which he has been ex- 
posed I^as not failed in its effect." ^ 

Lady Alice sighed, and made no answer. 

" I do not wish to speak unkindly of him," said Lady 
« Rochdale, ^^ or in any way to hurt your feelings ;' — ^but let 
us drop this part of the subject : it is of more consequence 
to consider how we are to meet him. Now, Alice,*I have 
no scf uple in saying I am very sorry that we shall meet Lord 
Arlington here. We shall find him among persons who I 
am afraid can very ill estimate the feelings of any of us — • 
persons who have liule real delicacy, though they have much 
of the tinsel of false refinement, who are likely to regard 
any attentions of Lord Arlington t^ you as a scene got up 
for their amusement — food for their meddling curiosity, 
gossip to be despatched to their correspondents by the next 
post." 

^^ Oh, spare me, mamma !" said Lady Alice, 

^^ Nay, my dear child, there would be no wisdom in 
keeping you unsuspicious of what would too probably be the 
case. It is an inquisitive, censorious, offie£e>us^vorld we 
live in ; and it would avail us little to remain in ignorance 
of its real character. The persons among Iphom we are 
thrown will too probably feel and act as I have described ; 
and though they may be good-zt^turedly desirous to forward 
a match between you, it would be on grounds very different 
from ours, merely because Lord Arlington is what they call 
a great parti^ or because they, like to be instrumental in 
any thing that society tall^s much about ; and they would 
probably labour 'to promote it in a manner from which we 
should recoil. You must have observed how broadly it was 
announced by Lady Berwick and Sir James, that Lord 
Arlington was coming here, and how it was intimated that 
we were purposely brought together, and that the invitation 
to him ought to be regarded as a favour to k«." 

^^ Oh ! yes, indeed, I did observe it ; and it was very 
distressing," said Lady Alice, while her face was crimsoned 
irith the mortifying recollection, <^ but what can we do ?*' 

<'That," said Lady Rochdale, '*is what we must now 
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consider. For mj own part, I caii recommend nothing 
but cantioD and reserve. We must take care so to act 
that the Berwicks and theit party may not amuse themselves 
at oar expense, as unbecomingly, as 1 fear they are prepared 
Id do. We must not allow them to think that they have 
gratified aA obliged us by bringing together yourself and 
Lord Arlington. There is an indelicacy in the supposition 
which we are bound t(| discountenance, more especially as 
Lord Arlington is one of those with whom mercenary. 
establishmoBt-seeking parents would be anxious to form an 
alliance for their daughters.*" 

*< I wish he was poor !" exclaimed J^ady Alice, as if shQ 
was rather uttering aloud than expressing to her mother 
the feelings which then arose in her mind. 

" Why, my love ?" , 

** Because it is cruel to have false, base motives attributed, 
and to be obliged to disguise what one feels, lest uncharitable 
-persons should condemn one without a cause. It i»a cruel 
situation," pursued she, while the tears stood in her eyes, 
" and if he «was only very poor, I should not mind their 
knowing how much I care for him ; but now I know it is 
impossible, at least at present, and I would rather suffer 
any thing than act with such a want of delicacy, and give 
them, and perhaps him, such reason to despise me." 

**Yo\i are quite right, my love," said Lady Rochdale, 
*' I cannot teHyou how entirely I approve of what you say." 

^' Oh, it is a great comfbrt to hear you say so ; but what 
must I do 2" ^ 

• ^^ Only be more reserved in your manner to Lord Arlington 
than you were when you saw him last. I do not mean to 
condemn your conduct in London, for I think you always 
behave with the most perfect propriety ; but you will now 
be exposed to more observation ; and the diiference of 
circumstances ia which you are placed will require a 
difference of manner. ' ' 

** I will be more reserved if you wish it," said Alice, with 
a sigh ;*^^ but I don't like to appear cold and distant, and 
as if my feelings were changed ; and I am suro they are not. 
Then, may he not think it uncivil and unkind, and feel hurt, 
and be made angry, if I am altered in my manner ? and you 
know I cannot tell him the reason." 

" Do not be afraid \ if he has the good sense and good 
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feeUng which I hope and expect, he will undeieUBcl 7<nir 
rc^asons and admire theca ; he will appreciate your eoildiicl 
if he is worthy of you ; if Bot, I shall not regret that yoa 
should be saved from one^who did not deserve to be your 
husband. It is a test by which he ought to be tried, and I 
aineerely hope that he may nolbe found wanting and now, 
my love, we understand each other, and let us be careful to 
put our resolutions into practice.^ 

The ladies repaired to their toUets, and at 'length Alice, 
with a beating heart, descended with her mother to the 
room where the party were assembling before dinner, and 
where she expected to meet Lord Arlington. In thb half- 
feared, half-welcome expectation, she was not dec^ved. 
He was the first person she saw^ as she entered the room^ 
and she seemed to be as quickly seea^y him, for he instantly 
advanced with alacrity to shake hands with her and Lady 
Rochdale. He was undisguisedly glad to see them ; but 
there was apparent through his natural cordiality of manner- 
a slight tinge of conscious shyness, which betrayed not very 
equivocally how inteaesting to him that meeting was. It 
was a trying moment for Lady Rochdale and her daughter. 
They found themselves iu the c^tre of a circle 6f obaervere, 
foremost among whom* were the Berwicks, the Bolsovcfrs, 
and Sir Gerald Denbigh ; and they felt that their mann^ 
at that moment would furnish subject for satirical comment 
among their quick-sighted noters of minutiae. 

It is unfortunate in tb^se emergencies, when persons 
have that liheasy self-conscic^sness which makes them 
folicitoua about the effect of their manner in the eyes of 
others. They quit that best defence,- the being natural, 
and have recourse to feeble artifice, which ill supports thena 
when most they need assistance. 

Lady Rochdale, though she piqued herself on her philo- 
sophy, did not make of it that practical use which might 
have rendered her indifferent to the observations of those 
whom she really despised. She could not refuse the prof- 
fered hs^d of Lord ' Arlington ; that would ha%e been 
marked. She could not receive it cordially, that was con- 
trary to her plan. She pursued an unfortunate middle 
course, « paused, touched it coldly, reluctantly, and un« 
graciously, attracting more notice from the observant 
bystanders tkaa if she .bad unhesitatingly accepted or 
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orerloeked it This done, die would not wait to mtj tame 
thaa the first mere formula ojf greeting, and passed oo 
to address Sir Gerald Denbigb. Lady Alice blushed wh«i 
she met bim, and felt a painful consciousness that she did so* 
The pleasure she would otherwise have had in seeing him 
was absorlid in the overwhelming sense of embarrassment. 
She sai4.a few words, not coldly, but timidly, and with 
apparent reluctance — cut short his attempt to prolong their 
cotiTersation, and follolpiring the example Of her mother, 
walked onward, and was soon seen talking to others, but 
talking not so much as if it interested her ks because' she 
was glad of the relief of such an occupation. 

Lord Arlington was much mortified by this double cold- 
ness, too marked to be mistaken, utterly unexpected, and, 
as he felt at. that moigent, unkind and undeserved. It was 
not so when last they met : scarcely a month had elapsed, 
and yet even this short absence had efiected so evident a 
change ! The thought flashed hastily across his mind, that 
the preference must be weak indeed that could be sensibly 
lessened by so slight a test. But he%truggled against this 
impression, and then arose the idea, that perhaps by some 
Set of his he had displeasedMthem, and he longed to seek an 
explanation. But prudence told him that, for such a 
measure, there was not a sufficient plea — th4t the charge of 
coldness ro^ht oflfend, and that it was foolish to put hasty 
coffistructions upon manner, or to lay so much stress on the 
rapid impression of a moment. 

He was lost in this unenviable train of thought, striving in 
vain to reason himself out g£ being piqued, when he found 
that the party were going in to dinner, and he was recalled 
to consciousness by Lady Berwick's request that he would 
^ take in Lady Alice." It was a provoking request. There 
were few things which at that moment he would not rather 
have been asked to do. He had just determined to be re- 
served in his maimer tUl he could see some indications of a 
favourable change in hers ; and -bis whole j>lan was^ inter- 
fered with. Still it was worse to refuse the proflered office, 
for Lady Berwick's looks were even more significantly im- 
perative than her command, and the eyes of others were 
upon him. Lady Alice was moving onward alone, 3pet no 
man stirred ; all deferred to him who alone it was thought 
would be a welcome esemrt. Lord Arlingtea felt that ^ movid 
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be better to submil than to deotine to do what all expected ; 
so, after a momentary pause, in which mote pros and cons 
passed thrbugh his mind than could be described in a thou* 
sand times that period, he walked hastily forward with a 
scarcely disguised air of yexation, and led Lady Alice in 
silence from the room. ^ 

It seems a ridiculously trifling matter for serious delibera- 
tion, whether or not a gentleman shalljead a lady in to din- 
ner; but trifles are important in sciCiety, and still more in 
loYe« Lord Arlington knew that he was surrounded by 
those with^whdm no look, word, or action of his, that had 
any reference to Lady Alice, would pass unobserved ; and 
moreover his pride was hurt at the idea that Uiose who had 
just witnessed the ungracious reception he bad met with, 
should also see it Ibllowed by any act Qf /empressement onhjB 
part. He therefore stubbornly resolved to show that this 
present act of unavoidable courtesy had been forced upon 
him, and to remove any too favourable impression it might 
create, by resolute taciturnity towards Lady Alice. Their 
position was unpleasant to eitch — far different from what 
they had ever expected — and for once they longed to be far 
apart, where they» might be silent with impunity, neither o(^ 
fending 4he other, and unobserved by the rest. For a long 
time they addressed their conversation exclusivdy to those 
who were on the other side. A few words were at length 
exchanged, but they were triyial and indifierent, and might 
have been addressed equally to comparative strangers. Lady 
Alice, whose reserve was begun upon principle, now main- 
tained it upon pique ; and so successfully did each as- 
sume the coldness which they did' not feci, that any stranger 
who had observed them during that hour would have said, 
that if th^rewere two persons in the world who did not feel 
a preference for each other, those two were Lord Arlington 
and Lady Alice Mortimer. 

The dinner, like many first dinners of a country-house 
jiarty, proved flat and unef»iivened, in spite of the real agree- 
ableness of Sir Gerald Denbigh, and the loquacious eflfortsof 
Sir James Berwick to talk to every one in, their own wayt 
and to show ofi* at * once both liis company and himself. 
The mutual coldness of Lord Arlinglon and Lady Alice, 
whom he had brought together for the sole purpose of fall- 
ing a thousand times deeper in love with each other than 
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ever, was not unobserved, and rather perplexed him. To 
be sure it was a lover's quarrel, — thdt was interesting ;— ^ 
bat then thev looked so very cold ! and there were none of 
the flattering appearances of a successful courtship — and 
that was mortifying ; and whether to be most interested or 
mortified M hardly knew. On this, however, he was re- 
solved-— to repair the breach, if possible ; and since he did 
not know the ground of quarrel (if quarrel there were), 
the best plan that occurred to his sagacity was to make 
himself alternately tlie. trumpeter of each, and take occa- 
sion, during the remainder of the evening, |^ sound in the 
ears of Lord Arlington the praises of the RochdaJe family, 
and to insinuate to. Lord and Lady Rochdale, and Lady 
Alice, what a superior young man Lord Arlington was, and 
how every thing he said, did, and possessed was of remark- 
able excellence, and second only in merit to what was said, 
done, and possessed by Sir James Berwick himself. 

^* Lady Rochdale,"-8aid he, during the desert, '< let me give 
you a strawberry ;»— enormous, is it not ? That comes of 
having a dandy of a gardener who will grow nothing but 
prize fruit. I had him from the Duke of Stroud's,-*only 
asked him one qaestion, ' can you give me a pine every day 
in the year V He said he couldj and so he has. His only 
equal is Arlington's gardener, and he is, like every other part 
of my friend'siestabiishment, excellent. Really," lowering 
his voice, ^' I think I hardly know a mSnage better monte 
than my friend Arlington's ; house, stable, garden, ctdsinef 
ckaase^ all superiorly well soign^a^ — and this was hardly to 
be expected in so young a man, and it is what expense alofle 
won't do ; it requires good taste and good management, 
and shows a — a — something that gives one a very good 
opinion of the person ; don't you agree with me, Lady 
Rochdale ?" 

Lady Rochdale, unwilling to provoke a discussion, coldly 
vouchsafed a doubtful afiirmative, but did not look as if she 
was disposed to agree with him cordially in any thing. She 
rated his tact and good taste as low sb he did her grace and 
amenity of manner, and she discouraged him so effectually 
that after one more attempt to insinuate the praises of Lord 
Arlington , he gave up the task for the present with her. He, 
however, took an opportunity in the course of the evening 
•f drawing Lord Rochdale apart from the rest of the com- 
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ptny, and, at the close of a palkieal diacussion, ia iriiicb be 
had been labouring to exhibit in an amiable point of view 
tbe inconaistenciea of a rattiiig friend of his, be gentlj slid 
kito a strain of eulogium, of which the subject was Lord 
Arlington. He called him a *^ rising man/' a ^^ superior 
man," a *^ man who would be something some dat or other,'* 
and ended by saying, in a patronizing tone, ^^ I feel much in« 
terested about him." 

'^ Why ?" inquired Lord Rochdale, who liked to discon- 
cert Sir James Berwick when he could, and hoped hisAiO* 
nosyllabic que^on would have that effect* i 

Sir James usually liked to be questioned : but in this in- 
stance he was not prepared with a suffident explanation of his 
Tapouring assumption of the part of Mentor to a young man 
who had never asked his opinion in his life, and in all proba- 
bility never would. " Why am I interested about him ? 
Oh! intimacy ia my first reason ; besides, he was interest- 
ingly circumstanced ,as a boy. I was^present at the trial, 
when he bore witness against the man who murdered his 
father ; not that this i^ my only reason, for the fact is, I am 
curious in heirS» and when I have seen a ^brisk minor' long 
* panting for twenty-one,' I like to watch now he steers him- 
self, and you know it is a perilous navigation, and I consider it 
one of the occasions when an older head may do some service. 
In saying this, I don't mean to imply that my. friend Arling- 
ton wants advice, though at the same time I think you will 
agree with me in saying, that there are points in which you 
and I ipight be of use to him." 

Tiord Rochdale smiled grimly, and drew himself op into 
the stateliest rigidity of hauteur. ^^ You and I" grated un- 
pleasantly on his ears. Sir James Berwick still blundered 
heedlessly on« 

^* I mean politics. I want him to do something marked. 
Last session I was constantly urging him. 1 tried to per- 
suade him, among other things, to speak on the West India 
Question." 

^* Is he in any respect peculiarly qualified Ip throw light 
upon that subject ?" 

^* Not at all-^but I thought it a good show topic for a 
young man to talk upon. Next to the Catholics (which are 
hackneyed), it is the best vehicle going for oratory." 

*^ Oratory !" said Lord Rochdale, with a cold sneer. ' ** In 
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Bome hands it is littie blotter than a firebrand. ^ You may 
think me precise in my notions, Sir James, bu\ if it were his 
only chance of advancement, I would not encoura|[e my 
best friend to speechify, for display, on any thing that af- 
fected the interests of millions." 

Sir James Berwick answered with a shrug, which might 
serve, at pleasure, for a token either of approbation or dis- 
8en| ; and backed out of a conversation in which he felt that 
he fiad egregiously missed his aim. He longed to repair his 
failures witii the parents by pouring a few gentle insinua- 
tions into the ear of Lady Alice, am perhaps be rewarded 
by saDne half-confession which would serve as a clew to the 
origin of her present coldness, fie could not, however, 
find an opportunity of dotacfaing her sufficiently from others, 
to render any very particular conversation possible, but he 
had at least the satisfaction of seeing such an opportunity 
seized by the person who, next to himself, he most wished 
should obtain it* 

Lord Arlington^i^ irritated pride had ^adually relented : 
reflection, aided by an approving word from Lc^ Rochdale, 
a milder look firom Lady Koehdale, and Alice's air of meek 
and gentle pensiveness, recalled him to a state of good-hu* 
mour. Nevertheless, he still for a while remained aloof, and 
talked to others of the party — withheld from addressing the 
Rochdales and their daughter as much by shyness as before 
by pique. At length an opportunity, unsought by either^ 
was afforded them for a ieic-a-tHe. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

" II semble que le trop {prand empreseenient est ane recherche im- 

or tune ou une vaine afiectation de marquer auz autreodde labienveil- 

lance par ses paroles, et par toute sa condaite, Les manidres d'lm 

homme empress^ sont de pendre sur soi r^vdncment d'une afl^e qui 

est au dessoms dtf ses foicesr* ^ 

La Bbuybre. 

Ladt Aucjs was sitting apart from the resty-Lady Berwick 
haying just left her, at a time when Lord Arlington, uncon- 
scious of her close presence, was standing near. The vacant 
seat beside her was too tempting i6 be resisted, and after a 
doubting, wistful look, he occupied it. Each seemed em- 
barrassed, and took refuge in an assumed indifference of 
manner, an4the most trivial and commonplace conversa* 
tion. The change from London to fhe country served as 
something to begin with. 

<< I dislike the change," said Lord Arlington. ^' Perhaps 
you wonder at my taste." 

'^Ido, indeed," said Lady Alice. , ^*The advantages of 
society are now on the side of the country ; and as for any 
other pleasure, one might almost as well say that a dingy 
town sparrow waa prettier than a kingfisher." 

^^ Perhaps I am now a partial judge," said Arlington ; ^'' I 
am grateful to London for many pleasant hours ; 1 have few 
to thank the country for. There seems to be something 
chilling in it : those whom I have left friends in town, wiU 
dwindle in the country into mere acquaintance. I cannot 
bear an altered manner : I never change my manner, and do 
not expect a change in others." 

This was said in a tone which, though meant to be indif- 
ferent, had a tinge of bitterness lurking within it. A slight 
pause followed his remark.* 
^ ^^ May it not sometimes happen," said Lady Alice, with a 

faint smile, '' that the change you mention 4s imaginary ?" 

** pthers may imagine it, but I do not." 
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* 

*< Depfend upon it, all say that ; none find it pleasant to 
acknol^ledge thenaselve9 deceived.'* 

^That," said Lord Arlington, '* is not my case. Nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to be able to say that I 
am deceived in imagining a change of manner and of feel- 
ing in an instance which I could mention. I do not mention 
i^-'I must not ; but it is one in which I am too much in- 
terested to be very easily deceived." 

Lady Alice half turned away her face in painful con- 
sciousness of the applicaiion which his words admitted ; 
then struggling to be calm, and determining to betray no 
acknowledgment of that application, she said, 

**• I think I hardly agree with you. It always appears to 
me that wheBt>ne'sfeelings are most interested, one is likely 
to be most easily deceived." 

" Yes,'* said Lord Arlington, pomtedly, ** we are indeed 
apt to be decei^d by the manner of (hose who interest us ; 
but we are deceived on the flattering side, and think of them 
too favourably instead of the reverse. Partiality may blind 
us to that which might offend, but if we do see it, we see it 
in its best light instead of its worst.'* 

The conversation became embarrassing: Lord Arling- 
ton's remarks were evidently levelled at the reception he had 
met with from her. Every word invited her to explain it, 
and she was sorely tempted to remove the impression under 
which he laboured. Yet how to do this without disobeying 
the injunctions of her mother, and giving him encourage- 
ment to increase his attentions, she did not know. 

^* All this," said she, ^' would seem very just if persons 
were never influenced by feelings of pique or«»' ' She hesitated. 

" Jealousy ?" he asked. She coloured at the word. If 
was too much akin to love to be accepted. 

*'I mean," she added, hastily; '<if feelings of irrita- 
tion did not eflen cause us to put the worst construc- 
tion on the actions even of those we like, when those 
actions happen to displease. Besides," she continued, 
speaking faster through increasing agitation, *'it is not 
every one whose actions and manners are to be taken as the 
criterion of their feelings. Appearances may be deceitfuU 
and to judge by them too strictly may be very unjust." 

She stopped suddenly as if she had intended to say more, 
and there was a slight tremor on her lip, and her eye glistened, 
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imt as if a tear were actually within its lid, but as if just in- 
dicating the suppressed existence ofan emotion which inight 
ipeedily call them forth. She looked round for some excuse 
to terminate a conversation which she did not dare topiirsue^; 
and seeing Lady Rochdale at a little distance extracting 
from their covers some newly-received letters^ s6e availed 
herself of the plea of claiming from her a share in the 
family budget, acid established herself by her nK>ther'8 side 
in a recess to whiph she knew Lord Arllngtoii would not 
ibUow her. 

*"* I am glad you have come here,*' whispered Lady Roch- 
dale as her daughter leaned over her chair; ^* I thought yoa 
were sitting with him too long.*' 

Alice sighed, and seemed to raad in silence the letter 
which her mother had put into her ham) ; but her eyes wan« 
dered unconsciously over the paper, and when she fancied 
she had finished it, ahe found that she must begin anew to 
learn the meaning of its contents. Tlie touching indna^tions 
of feeling which her countenance bore when she arose to 
Iffeak o^ her tet^^tete with Lord Arlington were not unob- 
served by him, and the displeasure which he had still enter- 
tained was not. proof against the silent appeal of that last 
look. When, too, he recurred to her concluding words, and 
pondered on their application, he could not help thinking 
that he had perhaps been hasty, petulant, and unjust in hav- 
ing been so quickly stung by an appearance of coldness and 
neglect, to which accident, rather than intention, might pos- 
sibly have given rise^ 

Very quick and powerful is the revulsion of feeling with 
which a finely moulded disposition is prompted to make 
instant reparation for injustice towards an object of love. 
It is the ardour of this reaction that gives validity to the adage 
which ascribes such beneficial efficacy to lovers' quarrels* 
The least suspicion that he might have been mistaken and 
unjust was sufficient to make Lord Arlington's former 
warmth of admiration now recur with redoubied force ; and 
with a confidence perhaps less reasonable than his fears, he 
was now prepared to await that dispersion of alibis doubts, 
which he flattered himself he should be able to effect on the 
2norrow« 

When he pondered upon the nature of his feelings, heilid 
not disguise from himself that he was very much in love with 



Ltdy Alice, and tried to establish in bis own mind tbe pre- 
cise degree of encooragement under « wbich he should feei 
justified in hazarding a proposal. Lord Arlington^ like 
many other inen» bad a great horror of encountering a re- ;| v / 

fusal, and conceived there was something pitiful and discredit- . 
able in the situation of a rejected suitor. Vanitj, one of 
his most besetting foibles, made him feel that he should be- 
come contemptible in his own eye» by undergoing such a 
mortification. 

Here, too, the flatteries of society exercised 'a baneful 
influence on his disposition.^ He was naturally candid, 
amiable, and good-humoured, but he had been pampered 
with success til^ he could not brook failure, and had been 
regarded as a favourite, and greeted with empressemenfj till 
not to appear popular was misery, and indiflerence was felt 
little short of an insult. It may be conceived how such a spirit 
would writhe under the coldness of tbe Rochdales and their 
daughtsr— a coldness pointedly displayed by those whom be 
knew he was brought thither to meet, and in the presence of 
a party who, while they expected to be aroused by his success, 
would now be as ready to spread with malicious exaggeration 
the tale of his discomfiture. ^ 

*^They may say I am coldly received," he murmured to 
himself, ^* but they shall not say I am rejected : I can avoid 
incorring that disgraoe, and I will not even seem to be a 
suitor, in spite of what the Berwicks may pronounce me, till 
I get smiles and welcomes, instead of tlie cold looks and for- 
mal speeches which I have endured this evening." 

Arlington commenced tbe morrow cheerfully anticipating 
a favourable reception from the Rochdales and Lady Alice, 
and determining to pat the best construction on every thing 
that might pass between them. At the same time, while 
omitting no opportunity of ascertaining the quantum of en- 
couragement with wbich he must be satisfied, he would 
abstain from whatever might copfirm the Berwicks in their 
opinion of his devotion to Lady Alice, and prepare him for 
the ignominious position of a victim. He entered the break- 
fiist-room full of premeditated caution, determining not to 
place himself by any of tbe Rochdales, or distinguish them 
by his manner. But the officiousness of Lady Berwick 
forced him into a departure from this determination. 

*^ Lord Arlington, come and sit by me,*' was the unrefusa- 
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ble invitation with which she greeted him. There was a 
vacant seat beside her, which he was, by this ge^jfl^ tjrannj, 
compelled to occupy. On the other side sat Lady Alice, 
blushing at her position, and still more at the look and smile 
directed first to her and then to Lord Arlington, intimating 
to each that Lady Berwick thought she had deserved their 
thanks for the considerate ingenuity of her arrangements. 

Lady Berwick had, however, by her officiousness, done a 
good turn, though not in-the way which she intended. By 
annoying, in tiie same manner, both Lady Alice and Arling- 
to)), she had afforded them a bond of union, a subject of 
mutual sympathy. Lord Arlington was pleased in observing 
that Alice appeared to dislike that by wbioh he himself was 
annoyed ; and she felt less afraid of him when she perceived 
that he also shrank from the meddljng notice by which she 
was wounded. There is a freemasonry among those who 
agree in sentiment; and persons are <][uick in reading the 
thoughts of others when they accord with their own. - Alice 
and Arlington each felt convinced, though neither spoke, 
that their thoughts were running in the same channel ; and 
such was the force of this accordance, that it seemed to 
them as though they were again to each as in London ; and 
their coolness of the preceding evening was forgotten. 

They talked long and with interest, and thought only of 
each other ; ahd what in common parlance is called the flirta- 
tion — now wore a promising aspect. Lord and Lady Roch- 
dale were unobservant ^ Lady Berwick turned her back and 
listened, while she kept up a piano murmur of easy small- 
talk with Mr. Leighton on the other side. Sir James looked 
pleased, and whispered " Ca ira," to Lord Bolsover, who 
stared and answered, " What will you bet ?*' «' Back him,*' 
said Denbigh, who overheard the colloquy^ and Sir James 
professed willingness to follow his advice ; and thus, while 
the unconscious pair were engaged at one end of the table 
in very rational converse, which might have been published 
without compromising either, a bet was made at the other 
end that proposal and acceptance would take place within a 
week, which bet Lord Bolsover duly inserted in a small 
memorandum-book, where divers other entries of a similar 
kind were registered. 

Sir Gerald Denbigh had hitherto been a calm and appa- 
rently uninterested looker-on^ making no remark, and con- 



tribiitiag-no influence either to forward or to frustrate this 
expected match. It has been mentioned that his intention 
was the latter ; but he cautiously considered, that if the 
loyers could contrive to quarrel without his assistance, and if 
the officiousness and bad tact of the Berwicks could produce 
coldness and disunion, it would bi^.a work of supererogation 
to precipitate a falling cause by throwing in the weight of 
his mischievous adroitness. But it occurred to him during 
the breakfast, that a quarrel healed makes love grow stronger, 
and that the officious friendliness of the Berwieks, if equally 
distasteful to each of the lovers, might operate as favourably 
as has been seen. He therefore felt that the time was come 
when a little dexterous unobtrusive interference, a delicate 
and careful handlmg of the prejudices, and scruples, and 
misconceptions that might possibly present themselves, would 
be essential to the success of his malevolent project to defeat 
the union of two persons who, he could not deny, were well 
suited to each other. 



CHAPTER XIV, . 

^' Dans tin pays ou rinstitation des couvens ne sauroit exister il 
y a une quanlit^ de jeanes filles que leurs mires ont grande envie 
de inarier» et qui peuvent avec raison s'inqui^ter de leur aveoir. 
Cet inconvenient produit par Tin^gal paytage de fortune se fait sentir 
dans le monde, car lea hommes non mari^ y occupent trop Fatten- 
tion des femmcs, et la richesse en g^n^ral, loin de servir a I'agr^ment 
de la socf^te, y nuit n^cessairement.'' 

Madame de Stael. 

There was a partial dispersion of the company after 
breakfast, ip pursuit of various occupations, some to write 
letters, some to play billiards, a few of the ladies to the 
flower-garden, and a few of the gentlemen to the stable, 
while a small group were collected in one of the morning 
sitting-rooms round newspapers and letters, consisting of 
Ladies Rochdale and Bolsover, and Mrs. Hartland, Lord 
Rochdale, Mr. Hartland, and Sir Gerald Denbigh. The 
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latter was committing to the flames a letter he had i>eeii 
reading. 

*' I am sure," said Lady Bolsover, watching its destruction, 
*' that letted must have been entertaining. I iEilways do so 
long to reada letter that is burnt directly ! I always figure 
to myself a dear, nice, naughty, confidential, scandalous 
letter, AiU of such stories about one's best friends, that one 
would not for the world let anybody see but one's self. All 
the best letters I ever get, have ' bum this* written at the 
top." 

*< And you obey the injunction, Lady Bolsover ?" said Sir 
Gerald : ^^ so do not I ; I prefer disobedience to burning 
tiie best letters of my best correspondents. The letter yoa 
wished to rescue from the fiamcs was a dunning wine-mer- 
chant's list of manufactures. Tlie one preceding it, which 
had been ten times redirected, and travelled a(\er me half 
round the kingdom, till it looked as dirty as a courierfs cre- 
dentials, was an invitation to a club-dinner at the Freema- 
sons' Tavern — the pleasantest invitation I ever received, 
inasmuch as I got it to-day, and the dinner took place yes- 
terday. But here is a letter whiph I do not burn, which, if 
words would burn, would have blazed of itself — ^running 
over with clever mischief — quite in the bes^ style of one of 
the best gleaners of every thing passing. Now, Lady Bol- 
sover, are you tantalized ?" 

^* Very much : but I won't ask you whom it is from ; I 
will only ask you what it says ?" 

^' A rare instance of moderation, which I am grieved I 
cannot gratify ; but, as you know, I have a conscience. 
What I may tell I will ; and to begin with a piece of bad 
news, a great parti is lost to the world — a marriageable 
capitalist will be withdrawn from the market, and matrimonial 
stock is fallen immensely. L^rd Settle is going to be 
married." 

^ Lord Settle !" ei^claimed Lady Bolsover, |n a tone of 
intense interest. 

*^ Settle to be married ! God bless my soul !" said the ever 
wondering Mr. Hart! and. 

*' Lord Settle," said his wife with a nod, which was 
meant to imply that she knew it before. 

*< Lord Settle is positively going to be married ; and this 
forty thousand per annum prize will be drawn by the- lovely 
MisaHobsonl" 



**'ifiaa HobfiKml" re-echoed the tiioin chorui* Lady 
Bolsover laughed, and exclaimed, and vowed in a breatbf 
" it was droll, and strange, and natural, and a pity,, and jet 
Bomeho W9 . she should rather like it*" While Itfrs. Hart* 
land looked sensible on the subject, and said, '< Miss Hobsdi 
was a pretty girl ; but^ good heavens ! to think of her as 
Lady Settle I" 

Lady Rochdale oaade no remark, and seemed to take no * 
interest in the circumstance. 

<' Lady Kochdate,"* said Denbigh, seating himself near 
heri *' this said Settle ^nd Hobson affair ia^Ai^ne instance 
of successful speculation." 

" I dp not know them," said her ladyship, coldly. 

^^ I dare say not ; I mention them merely as an illustration 
of the way in which these things are managed in this free 
country. The Hobsons are good country folks, with an 
uncommonly pretty daughter, whom they justly think capa- 
ble of much better things than subduing subalterns at race- 
balls. Ever since she came out they have been disposed to 
speculate tin son-in-laws, and as London is the beat market, 
Hobson pere iportgages a few acres, and kst year bought a 
house in town to <9^rry on the marriage-trade with. Up 
they came, open-mouthed for heirs apparent, and every 
engine was set at work to launch the girl with ^clat. Five 
patronesses wer0 canvassed by nine friends touching AI* 
mack's, — dandy critics were bribed by dinners to puffl 
Beaiichamp, in particular, was very kind^ and took the 
trouble of making a great deal of love to her, by way of 
bringing her into notice : so the girl, as you know, was 
brought into ^notice, and the Hobsons balled, and routed, 
and dijetiner*d^ and water-party'd it indefatigably througk 
the season. Three goo^ partis vt ere tried, but in vain*; 
they had not served their a^^illery well enough. But last 
season they brought their fAinage and collaterals to bear^ 
and opened the trenches before Lord Settle with a very full . 
battery of fifends. Never was poor man so inextricably 
made to love as Settle : they beset him till he could not 
dine except by the side of Miss Hobson. There he was, 
always surrounded by her friends, smothered with attentions, 
like a man incrusted in sugar- ca^ndy ; so warmly treated, aad 
flattofed, and admired, that I believe he was glad to escape to 
the damsel herself for the refreshment of a little coldness. 

VeL. I.— E 
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Btif it has succeeded,-— Hobson fhre is half ruined^ but the 
daughter will be Lady Settle." 

*<At the risk of seeming uncharitable/' said Lady. Roch- 
dale, ^' I must say that I cannot be glad wh^n such tactics 
are successful." 

" I won't go that length," said Mrs* Hartland ; *' there 
are some Who can be married only for their money, and I 
am always glad that they should faill to the lot of those to 
whom that money is an object." 

^' That is a very good political* economist-like view of the 
case," said Denbigh ; <* but I agree in the main with Lady 
Rochdale. ^ Our English free- trade system of marriage has 
certainly some advantages : we open our doors, and let 
young people congregate, and talk, and dance, and get into 
love, andout of it, and study aachoth^s tastes and humours ; 
and doubtless nine out of ten have ^. chance of being better 
matched than if manages de corivenance were arranged by 
the parents. So far the system works well — but it has its 
evils." _ • 

^' Many, I think," interposed Lady Rochdale, in answer 
to hts'appealing look. 

"True," he proceeded, *' and amo% the foremost, an 
inversion of the natural order of things. Competition 
makes the competitors unscrupulous : parents angle bare- 
facedly for matches, daughters court Mstead of being 
courted, antl what is worse, men learn to expect it." 

** And are you such a hypocrite as to call that an evil ?'*^ 
asked Lady Bolsover. 

" Upon the honour of a bachelor, I am not such a hypo- 
crite as to call it otherwise. Upon a merely selfish view it 
is unpleasant. Who would shoot If the game pursued the 
sportsman .? No, leave us the merit of recommending our- 
selves skilfully. Don't frown^^at my comparison ; but, in 
love, as in hunting, there is pleasure in the pursuit, and per- 
haps, if it is not heresy to say so/ sometimes ' lejeu vaut 
mieux que la chanddle.* " ' 

" Does your objection, Sir Gerald," said Lady Rochdale, 
^* rest on no higher grounds than the diminution of your 
amusement, and a complimentary comparison of women to 
game ?" 

*« Oh, yes ; but I prudently began with the lowest* 
Really,' ' said he, addressing himself nxore particulariy to Lady 
Rochdaley and assuming an air pf quiet seriousness which 
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his countenance did not often bear, ^^ I hardly know whether 
the system of which we were complaining produces worst 
effect%in men or women. It lessens a, woman's self-respect 
—it heightens the conceit and exigeance of a man. 0b» 
the numbers of good honest youths that are tjirned inta 
careless arrogant puppies, sulking and pouting if they are not 
made love to ! all the fruit of the present vile system of 
female toadyism to good establishments. I declare I think 
there is scarcely a more j'idiculous being in society than a 
rich young somebody, coy and condescending, so cautiously 
civil, so proudly circumspect, so guardedly afraid of being 
taken in, doling out small driblets of attention like a drug- 
gist's boy weighing arsenic, picking his wav among ball- 
room beauties as if * man-traps set here' had met his eyeir 
at the door, thinking who smiles most upon him, and treating 
all as if they smiled designingly.^' 

^< Oh, yes, that is so like! I know whom you mean,"' 
exclaimed Lady Bolsover. 

^' i mean nobody in particular," said Denbigh, *< but it is 
a cap which will fit many." 

^' The picture is a severe >one, but I think it is deserved," 
said Lady Rochdde ; << and yet I consider such men less^ 
blaroeable than those who have made them what they are. 
We — women are the chief culprits." 

** Very tru^ •indeed," said Denbigh ; *' thanks, Lady 
Rochdale, for encoui^aging me to turn the, tables :**! have 
an esprit de corps as man, which is mightily rejoiced at 
being helped to lighten our sins at the expense of the other 
sex. ,, Otway says we should be brutes without yeu. 
Likely enough— ^but indeed you oflen spoil us sadly. It is 
roy humble o^linion that men would not dare to exact atten- 
tion if women were not too evidently disposed to pay it r 
I firmly believe that there is an innate spirit of chivalry in 
our nature which would recoil from the idea of being- 
courted. Nay, vanity alone would make men wish to dis- 
claim the notion of being sought for wealth or rank, if the 
fact were not so obtruded upon them by match-making 
iriOthers, that it would be hypocrisy to deny it." 

*^ I hope," said Lady Rochdale, with an incredulous smile, 
'* that this, spirit of chivalry does exist ; but I own I see 
little evidence of its existence. Men are much too prone to 
place 4bemselves in society on equal terms with women, and 
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with the exception of some tery few UiMng forne^ to pay 
no more than just the attention they receive." ' 

'^ You have your remedy ,*' said Denbigh^ — ^* atary^tion ; 
the last resource against an obstinate garrisMi. Be only 
cold and deny them notice, and you may starve them into 
terms. The more they have been spoiled by exees»of coazr 
ing, the more you may subdue them by withholding it."~^ 

^' That is very disinterested," observed Mrs. Hartland ; 
*^ such good advice for a man to gi^, that I will consult you 
a little farther : I think it a great grievance that all mothers 
with marriageable daughters should be indiscriminately 
charged with mercenary views. Nobody's daughter can 
make a great match without its beingiiaid that they mancea- 
▼red to effect it." 

^' True," said Denbigh, ^^ worldly malice seems to think 
that loss of character for disinterestedness is a proper pen- 
alty to balance such inordinate good luck." 

^* Yes, and how oflen we see instances of its un&irneas i 
What an outcry against the Saltashes when it was made 
known the other day that Emily Saltash was to be married 
to Sir Glaypole Claypole, of Claypole, the owner of that 
and half a county. Everybody maliciobsly said it was so 
well managed, when they might have known, if they had 
chosen to inquire, that Mrs. Saltash has not the wit to 
manage any thing, and if she had. Sir Claypole of that ilk \ 
is too dense and pig-headed to be wrought upon by artifice.^* 

^^ Yes, people were malicious about the Saltashes," said 
Denbigh ; <^ but they need not care when you, Mrs. Hart- 
land, can defend them so well." 

^vExactly ! but now what a grievance it is when every 
one is subject to these accusations ! I only ask, where is 
the. remedy ?" 

*' I see no remedy," said Denbigh, *^ but so acting that 
no malice can attach such an imputation without its being 
generally felt to be ridiculous."' 

^* Ay, but how act Ito that effect? Being passive is^no 
protection.** 

<^ Certainly not, and therefore it becomes necessary for 
those who would rescue themselves entirely from such an 
imputation not only to withhold encouragement, but actu- 
ally to discourage." 

'« Few will do that, I think," said Mrs* Hartland. 
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*^ Tery few, and I shall honour those few. The truly 
disinterestedly and thpse who have dignity enough, and feel 
what m due to themselves, will assuredly act in this manner. 
Those who would not he sneered at and despised must keep 
great matches at a distance. Society is come to that pass 
when nothing less, I am sure^ will serve ; and then, even 
were the disinterested! as numerous as' the niianoeuvring, it 
will take almost a eeutury to wear out the malicious cry 
which the world is now so ready to set up upon the faintest 
shadow of a cause." 

*^ Ahl I dare say that is quite right," said Lady Bolsover ; 
•^ " but how hard it will be upon th^ great partis to be snubbed 
and firowned upon, poer dears! instead of being encouraged 
as they used to be P' -^ * ^ 

i' I tbink,^' said Sir Gerald, ^Vtfai^ can &pare some of their 
many advant«gies, and it would be good for their vanity if 
tbey were to encounter^otne wholesoi^e^reverses." 

Sir Grerald rose and walked aWay, as if he had said enough 
upon the subject, and the conversation ended. 

^< How edifying you haveibeen!" said Lady Bolsover to 
lum a £^w minutes afierwar^ in the billiard-roonf, to whieh 
ike sound of balls Iiad attracted them ; ^' do you often talk 
in this moral strain V* 

" I don't know if I ofiaa succeed," said Denbigh, *'* but I 
ijfj to suit my falk to my company." 

** And much of that talk was directed to me. Am I ^ea 
-wery moral in your opinion, or so much the reverse that I 
ought to hear kctures ?" 

'*Choose« fair Didy ; I dare not choose for you," said 
Denbigh, not much in a humour for the sentimental i^irmish 
in which Lady Bcrisover wished to engage him, and secret)^ 
«maBed at the mistaken notion which her vanity seemed to. 
suggest, that any part of the preceding conversation bad 
been intended for her. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

^* Oh*i how the spring of love reiembleth 
The uncertain glorj of an Ap'ii ^^T\ 
IVhich now shows all the beauty of the sun. 
And by-and-by a oloud takes atf away." 

Two GsnTLEMEir OF Vkkoki. 

All that Sir Gerald Denbif h bad said was really intended 
for tlie ear of Lady Rochdale. Nor bad it missed its aim. 
Not one word had passed unnoticed, and the opinions which 
^Denbigh expressed sank deep — the deeper ^ from their 
accordance with her own ; and she' was thus confirmed is 
that system of prudish reserve and c(^d austerity towards 
Lord Arlington on which she had already begun to act. 
Denbigh was not a man whpm she liked, or by -whose opinion 
fihe wouidiftave confessed her9elf willing to be guided ; but 
she thought highly of bis worldly knowledge, of his acquaint- 
ance wit^ the light in which the actions of others appeaf 
(o society at large ; and as he seemed to speak very sin- 
cerely, and she could have no suspicion of any design, sti0 
fell easily into the trap which he had laid, and afler half an 
hour's rumination of what had passed, was as much deter' 
tfiined as Denbigh could desire, to render signal her own dis- 
interestedness by ungracious deportmeilt to Lord Arling« 
ton, and the interposition of all possible obstacles to any 
tite-d^tete between him and her daughter. 

The consequence o( this determination was, that there 
was no repetition of that interesting little conference which 
took pUce at the breakfast-table : the intended ride, in nvhich 
Lady Alice would have been accompanied among others by 
Lord Arlington, and during which he might have remained 
undisturbed by her side, was postponed, and for it was sub- 
stituted a drive with her mother, to call upon a eountry 
neighbour of the fierwicks. At dinner it was contrived 
that she should sit apart from Lord Arlington, and there was 
scarcely any rapprochement in the evenuig. Once, when 
«he was singing, be eame near, and reminding her of a sons; 
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which he bad heard her sing, and much admired, requested 
to be alk) wed to hel^Jt again. *She coloured, and at the 
first moment almost with a look of timid pleasure ; but her 
countenance fell, as on looking aside she caught the eye of 
her mother ; and in that quick glance she could read her 
prohibition to eomply with the request. The compliance 
was accordingly — notrefused^ but — evaded ; she seemed to 
look for the song, and in vain, and sang other songs, and 
would not seem to remember that his petition was still un- 
noticed ; and tiien, ader hovering near her awhile. Lord Ar- 
lington turned away, and they never again approached each 
other, or exchanged one other word that eveniqg. 

Late in the evening, Denbigh' contrived to detach Lord 
Arlington from th^ rest> and td engage him in conyersation* 
The point to which Denbigh wished to diiect their talk was 
4he subject of marriage ; and skilful in such pilotage, he ^ 
'easily reached it. ^^ TheSTe is one crime," said Denbigh, 
^* which the law does not punish, or society either, but which 
1 would punish if 1 could, and which, I am glad to say^ I 
never committed — I never made a marriage." 

<^ If you think it a crime," said Lord Arlingftpn, << I am 
Ulad you are free from its commission ; but I am not quite 
'lilive to its enormity. And you rather unmake a marriage ?*' 

^' If I were disposed to meddle and make at all, which I 
4upn not, I think I would rather prevent than promote." 

" And why ?" 
. '^ Look round, and thiere's your answer. Married life 
may be a charming thing in the abstract, but I know few 
instances where it has answered." 

« My dear Denbigh !" 

*' Ay ! I know your objection— it looks well on the sur- 
face. There are many who knaw bow to keep up appear-. 
«nces ; but just look below the surface. I have done that 
— ^have seen both sides of many a manage — and I assure 
you, that of all my married friends, there is scarcely one to 
whose marriage I should have been glad to have considered 
myself instrumental." 

*< Or, in otiier words, there is scarcely one whom you ever 
wished to praise in the presence of the person whom they 
were disposed to marry. , Your friends are much obliged io 
you." 

<< Ah ! that is a very nice way of p^ting it ; but really, 
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;|ridi all their 9Lmiibiiitj^pr6neurgBie generally mischieyotn ; 
and besides, it is such pure loss oj^'labour to pfbmote a 
marriage ! The Ibest ripen without it ; mid as for the otliersy 
why the faonly of one of the parties is generally so expert 
wXfordng^ that it is very unnecessary for filen4s to interfere. 
Nothing inspires me with a higher opihion of the infinite 
resources of huinan ingenuity than to see the many varions 
urays by which reluctant suitors are courted. Do you know 
bow Galverley was brought to terms?" 

'M never heard." 

*^ By snubbing him. Emollients did not answer ) so Cfaey 
tried repellents, and with great success. The ftfther and 
mother looked Mack and cok]» and frowned upon him till 
it aitaoudted to actual rudeness ; and the giri wjis taught to 
fitarve him dow&4o five words a-day ; and in a short time 
• would not have spoken at all. But before they came to 
Buch extremities^ the |>oor fool Calverley surrendered at dia- 
iieretioiK" 

" Tiiat plan would not sUgceed with many men," said 
Lord Arlingtbn. 

" No ;«only with animals of the Calverley stan(q>. In 
general, it answers better to play off a rival ; but e«en sb»m 
rivals are not always to be got. You see how the tactiA 
operate. They pique, they tantalize, they stir up a desire 
to escape from suspense ; and the unhappy man rushes iiijto 
a proposal to get out of his dilemma. Then when he is 
fairly caught, what an advantage for the lady aod b^ iriendt 
to have taken the inkiativef to have secured the privilege of 
the first sulk ! How can the man complain «f cold treateent 
after marriage, when he has been beaten into it like a team 
Bpaniell Poor Galverley ! he'll rue it." * 

Denbigh said no more. Arlington returned! no answer, 
and the former walked away, but ^ot without observing ttie 
countenance of his compaaioo. *' Enough," thought Den* 
bigh ; '* he can make the application. He £ees his own 
caae in that of Calverley.^' 

The next day was the first of the Whittlesham races ; 
aad Sir James Berwick, wh0 always took*«are to have a 
large and distinguished party in his hous^ on that oecasioQ, 
now began to consider how he should display it to mqst 

advantage before the eyes of the §hire natives. ^^ Lord 

Kochdaia," said faii^apologeticldly, <' I don't know if I havd 
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teld jOtt bdbre we bam fftcas t|D-daf a few miles aff. J 
joiust i^nd tjiem— always do«-one must do these thingi 
wJwn one lives in the country. I don't parpoj^ it as<a plea- 
sanrtbing, but if you will i^re my martyrdoms^ I ^all be 
Biiich your debtor. Bolsover^— Tbeobald-r-will you forget 
Doncaater and Ascot, and condescend to bet upon cocktails ? 
Lady Rocbdale — ^Lady Bolsover — Arlington— Denbifb — ^I 
ttB ai^amed to aric you ; but I know no better means of 
boring you — ^if I did, I would propose it.'^ 

** Never mind/' said Denbigh, "this wilLdi>.'** 

Lord Arlington professed to like it. 

Lord Bolsover, fresh from the Continent^ miifi afiecting 
t9 be as unnational here as be had been the reverse abroad, 
pvotested that, in his opinion^ races were amdog the very 
few things that we did^as well as other feople, and that made 
England fit to be lived in. 

Lord Rochdale raised his busby eyjpbrows at this remark, 
aad looked round at him with as much contemptuous disap* 
pfobation in his air as civility wocfcld barely admit 

** I have never gone abroad," said he. '^ I so much abhor 
absenteeism, that I cannot allow myself to practise it unne- 
oessarily." 

' - ^ Right !" said Denbigh, " and the distinction now is not 
to travel.'' 

^ It is a distinction which is thrown away upon me," said 
Lcvd Rochdale, *^ who stay at home merely for that very 
.stupid reason, because I think it right to do so." 

Sir James Berwick and Lord Bolsover exchanged looks 
and (fifarogs. 

** I too dislike absenteeism," said Lord Arlington ; ** but I 
Aust think, that in the great majority of instances, Its evib 
ar« counterbalanced by the advantages of travel." 

" And wiiat do you consider the advantages of travel ?" 
asked Lord Rochdale, in rather a dryer tone than Lord 
Aflington liked. 

**' One word includes many of them ; it liheralizesy 

^^Liberalizes? Liberality is a pretty word," said Lord 
Rochdale; '^but I don't like many of its fruits; and I 
pontively dislike a great deal that passes under that specious 
Bame. Libeirality iseaqs laxity; it means abuse of one's 
eountry ; it means the being (what too many men now aim at 
beeoBunig) that non^script creature-^a^itizen of tlie world." 

E3 
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*< My liberality means none of thrae/' replied Lord Ar- 
lington. ^ 

<' Ay ; ev^ man*s own libecality is a phcBnix of the 
finest feather," said Lord Rochdale, with that tone of sar- 
castic superiority which he was apt to assume, especially 
towards young men ; ^< but," he added, with a condescension 
that made the matter worse, ^^ what does yours mean ?" 

'< I don*t profess myself -^od^at a definition," said Arliag- 
ton 4 *^ but my * liberality' means a disposition to look at 
other nations iropartially,'to acknowledge their ments where 
they ezisti and profit, when we can, by their example." 

<< That sounds weU," said Lord Rophdale ; " but profit- 
ing by the example of other nations, amounts too often, aa 
practip% merely to the adoption of what is pleasant, without 
considering what is right." 

^* That," said Lord Arlingtoiv '* is the abuse of travel. I 
was speaking of the %ue that may be made of it." 

^' And I," replied Lord Rochdale, <<of the use which it 
made of it. Which of these is most to the purpose ?" 

^* The latter," said Lord Arlington, *'* if it can be proved ; 
but I think we may hardly assume a fact, and reason upon 
it as if it was established." Arlington then half turned 
away, for he did not like the browbeating tone with whicl^ 
Lord Rochdale chose to maintain his not very defensible side 
of the question ; nor did he choose to pursue an argument 
with one who seemed too much to assume that superior age 
implied superior wisdoim» and who spoke almost as if he# 
thought that difference of opinion was impertinent in so 
young a man. The earl looked at him gravely for a mo- 
ment, as if he read what was passing in his mind ; then 
relaxing the austerity of his countenance, as if desirous to 
make amends, he touched his arm, and in an under-tone 
directed his attention to what was passing among others of 
the party within hearing. 

** Listen," said he, '^ and you will hear more of the used 
and advantages of travel." 

Mr. Theobald at that instant was speaking to Lord 
Bolsover. 

<^ I will just tell you what I did. Brussels, Frankfort, 
Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Milan, Naples, and Paris; and all 
Jhat in two months. No roan has ever done it in lesa" 

^* That's a fast thing ; but I think I could have done it/' 



«nd Lord Bolsover^ *^ with a good courier. I had a fellow 
once i#0 could ride a hundred miles a day for a fort- 
night." 

1^ *' I came from Vienna to Calais/* said young LeightoHf ^ 
*' in less time than the government courier. No other Eng- 
lishman ^er did that." 

*^ Hem! I am not sure of that," said Lord Bolsover; 
^••bat rU just tell you what I have done — from Rome to Na- 
ples in nineteen hours ; a fact, upon my honour — and front 
Naples to Paris iff six days." 

" Partly by sea ?" 

<< No ! all by land," replied Lord Bolsover, with a look 
of proud satisfaction. 

'• rU just tell you what I did," Mr* Leijhton chimed in 
«gain, ^'and I think it is a devilisbgood plan — it shows what 
one can do^ I went straight an end, as fast as I could, to 
what was to be the end of my journey. This wa» Sicily ; 
so straight away I went there at the devil's own rate, and 
never stopped anywhere by the way; changed horses at 
Rome and all those places, and landed in safety in I for- 

get exactly how long from the time of starting, but I have 
^t it down to an odd minute. As for the places I left be- 
'#ind, f saw them all oa my way baok, except the Rhine, and 
I steamed down that in the night-time." 

*< I have travelled a good deal by night," said Theobald. 
** With a dcrmeuse and travelling lamp I think it ii pleasant, 
•and a good plan of getting on." 

^* And you can honestly say, I suppose," said Denbigh, 
** that you have slept successfuUy through as much fine 
country as any man living ?" 

*' Oh, I did see the country — that is, all that was worth 
seeing. My courier knew all about that, and used to stop 
and wake me whenever we came to any thing remarkable. 
Gad ! I have reason to remember it, too, for I caught an 
infernal bad cold one night when I turned out by lamplight 
to look at a waterfall. I never looked at another." 

There was a pause in the conversation, and the group 
moved onwards to another room. 

" Are these gentlemen friends of yours ?" said Lord 
Rochdale to Lord Arfington, following them with his eye. 

** I know them very well," was the answer. 

'^ And are these your useaand advantages of travel V* 
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Lord Rochdale jAid this tauntingly ; and Arliogtiin wjss 
nettled by the question. Hfe laughed rather bitten^aod r^ 
plied, "I am afraid, Lord Rochdale, of answering your 
question, lest I shoidd disturb the good (pinion you seem to 
have of me/' aud so saying be walked away. Lord Roch- 
dale looked at him gravely for a few momentsr-and mw- 
nmred to himself, ^^ That. youth is superior to his set, and 
capable of more than he will ever do-— opinionated, impa- 
^nt, spoiled, in fact. The world has done that, and I am 
sorry for it ; for if he was not spoiled, I should like him." 

He did like him better than*he would acknowledge to him- 
self, and much better than his manner indicated ; for he was 
one of those who habitually indulge a testiniMss of disposi- 
tion with the flattering persuasion that they are acting 
ivisely, and kindly, in uttering unpleasant truths, in curbing 
. the innocent forwardness of youth, and attempting to mor- 
tify the self-love of those to whom society Jias been liberal 
ia its praise. The impression which this ungracious manner 
jBUCceeded in conveying to Lord Arlington was^ merely that 
Lord Rochdale dislOced him,, and lie sighed when he reflected 
0n the caution which it behooved him to adopt in preferring 
his suit to Lady Alice, lest, when his hopes should seem 
crowned in her acceptance, he should find hijnself rejected 
by the inexorable father. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

<^ Ce qu^on appelle un f&cheuz est celui qui sans faire a quelqu'un 
im grand torjt n« laisse pas de Pembarrasser beaucoup.*' 

LABftl7T£RI. 

Sib Jakes Berwick, ever ready to offer services that were 
not required, was resolved, if possible, to turn the ensuing 
mces to some account in furthering the progress of hord 
Arlington's suit, ami bongri m<^gre, to force the loviys into 
something lesaambiguous than their present position. He 
was {MTOVoked at not being yet able to *< report progress,'* 
and felt that he should i)S disgraced as a manesuvrer in 
jnslchee, if the party dispersed before be could recount, if 



not acGi^aace or rdfusali at least tbe piquant history of 
jope aAiBDture. 

'^ Fanny/* said he, to Lady Berwick, *^ upon my honour 
we must do something to make these children know their 
minds : I can't see why Arlington^ don't propoiBe. It will 
be very provoking if he does not, when we have iiad him and 
the Rochdales here on purpose. It is now the third day, 
and I was going to write to the Fanshaws, who, you know, 
aie prodigiously interested about it, and reaUy I have nothing 
to tell them. It is very tiresome : but we must not let mat- 
ters go on in this sleepy way ; we must bring the afiair to a 
crisis. There is certainly a screw loose somewhere ; — do 
yon know v/hy he don't propose ?" 

** No, indeed, unless it is Lady Rochdale's fault." 

'^ Ah ! he is petrified by the stiff lady-m6ther. What a 
blessed thing it wotski be if any little convenient illness 
would iLeep tiiat good woman away from the races, and so 
leave the girl to be chaperjoned by you." 

^< They would not trust me ; she would ^o tacked to her 
father." 

^* Ah, possibly 1 that's provoking, — but Fanny, you see 
we must do something ; and, by-the-by, in the first place, 
*]]||iid we contrive that Arlington and the Rochdales 
go together to the races. Four miles to the course, and 
iour miles back, — eight miles shut up in a carriage together 
— ^that must bring them to a better understanding — must kill 
or cure, or the devil is in it : I like to give people these little 
opportunities. The best of belles passions languish without 
them." 

Sir James, besides being a meddler in matches, was a mar- * 
tinet in his own house ; and, though he knew and declared 
It was very bad taste not to let people do as they pleased, he 
was too fond of managing and directing often to allow his 
guests to amuse themselves in any way which he had not the 
pleasure of contriving himself. He was, therefore, particu- 
larljp well satisfied with an opportunity of controlling the 
movements and marshalling the progress of about a dozen 
guesip at once. 

^ I will manage it all," said he. ^' Arlington, donH bring 
your britska; it won't be wanted: without professing to 
call for * more phaetons,' I'll engage to convey everybody. 
Fa&nyy you will go with Lady Bolsover, and Denbigh and 
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Theobald will be your ca»aUeru I don't apologize for the 
arrangement to any of you. Bolsover, tit&^'iite i^ith nAf 
will you ? * Sunt quos curriculo/ — and you are one of them. 
Mr. and Mrs.^Hartland will go together, I suppose. Lord 
Rochdale) — Lady Rochdale, you are three in your carriage, 
and have a vacancy..; let me propose a fowth-r-Lord Ar- 
lington.^* 

Lady Rochdale had promised to talse Mr. jLeighton. 
** Leighton !" saidSir James, starting. <« Good God ! I for 
— ^my dear Leighton (taking him aaide), you are the first 
man I thought of-— you'll ride, I know ; you alws^s do : I 
iiave a nice young horse for you, fresh out of the breaker's 
bands ; do tfy«him, and let me know what you think of him : 
there are not five men, besides yourself, that I would let ride 
him ever a racecourse." 

The cajolery was too barefaced even for the not very dis- 
criminating palate of young Leighton^Jwho smiled^ and said 
he was going with the Rochdale^. *' 

** Berwick, will you trust your horse to me ?^ said Lord 
Arlington, who overheard him. 

'' TVust him to you ? oh, certainly ; but as for trusting 
you to him-—" 

*^ Nay, nay, I am sure yon did not mean Leighton's neck 
to be broken, and you need not pretend to be more careful 
of mine." 

**Oh, I will be as impartial as you please— but seriously," 
and here he lowered his voice, **1 want you to go with the 
Rochdales." 

*'Leighton is going with thein»" said Lord Arlington, "and 
for my part, I prefer riding." 

^* Nay ! but let me try to arrange it differently." 

" I must beg you will do no such thing," said Lord Arling- 
ton, with a peremptoriness of tone which rendered Sir James 
Berwick momentarily conscious that his ofBoiousness might 
perhaps, if persisted in, be considered impertinent. He was 
quite crestfallen. The accomplished manager felt that he 
had failedr had laboured only for ihe dissatisfaction of the 
person whom he^d most zealous to befriend ; and that 
every thing might have gone on much better if he had given 
himself less trouble about it. 

At length they all set ofi* for the racecourse, distributed, 
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wijA the exception of Arlington and LeightoOf accolrdiDg to 
the progvMome df Sir James Be/wick. 

'^ Thanks to you, Lady Kochd^ljK^," said Leighton^ as be 
ensconced himself in her carriage*; '* I have escaped Ber- 
wick's tempting offer. Did you hear it ? He wanted to 
accommodate me with an awkward^ hard-mouthed, half- 
broken b'rute» that is hardly fit to be rough-ridden by an under 
groom. I cannot think why Arlington chose to take it." 

" Is Lord Arlington going to ride this dangerous horse V* 
inquired Lady Rochdale, While Alice having for a moment 
leaned fonward in bet eagerness, to catch his answer, imme- 
diately afterward threw herself back in the carri|ge to con- 
ceal that anxiety, and assume in its place what might to 
Leighton seem indifference. 

** Yes," said Leighton, '^ but I should only call it unplea- 
sant, not dangerous, at least to Arlington, who, I know, is a 
good rider ; 1 have always heard so, and I have seen him out 
twice, and he seemed to perform, I thought, rather supe- 
riorly." 

^' That is satisfactory," said Lady Rochdale, rather coldly : 
^* but I am sorry that any confidence in his own superiority 
should have tempted him to do an imprudent thing." 

Alice could not help thinking that her mother, without 
any compromise, might have spoken rather more feelingly ;v 
but she did not venture to make any observation, and the 
conversation took a different turn. 

Arlington had been severely piqued by the marked disin- 
clination of the Rochdales to admit more of his society than 
they could possibly help ; and he felt a moody pleasure in 
going alone, aggravating the uncheerfulness of his situation, 
and indulging, apart from the rest, in the bitterness and re- 
pinings of an irritated spirit. Though he was too good a 
horseman to, care much about the untractableness of his 
steed, yet it once crossed his mind, and strange to say, with 
a certain morbid feeling of satisfaction, that should any acci- 
dent befall him, it would be in some sort attributable to Lady 
Rochdale. He was angry with himself f^r being so chafed 
by such a trifle. 

*• What could it signify," he asked, ^ whether they were 
accompanied by him or Leighton !" and he tried to think 
that it did not signify. But ever and anon, when he trusted 
he had almost established' this point, this same trifle would 
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swell into importance ; and be fomd tkat the eaaae ^at In 
aubjection to a paSBion wKcb proirerliially gives freight and 
conaequence to ciroumstiacea Kf ht as air ; and that the 
niore he struggled against tb^t which he woohl fain denounce 
as folly, the more conscious did he become of the increas- 
ing atrengdi of his attaci]aMBt4o Lady Alice. 

Meanwhile the rest of the party had arrived at the stand 
on the Whittleaham racecourse, and Sir James was happily 
engaged -in bu4Hng through a round of patronizing recogni- 
tions among the squirebood of his n||gbbourhood, who dis- 
liked hi^i for his affectation of fashionable sopenority, and 
with whom.be imagined he had aiwaya succeeded in making 
himself popular, at a very small expense of trouble and 
civility. First, however, he indulged in a satirical survey 
of the whole assembly, for the entertainment of Lady Bol- 
sover, and told a few lively stories about . <* the fat patriarch 
yosder with the progeny of ^dumplings^' — ^^^the endless tail 
man, that goes about bowfng like a fishing-rod' '«->' that 
straight-haired yahoo, that seems compounded of groom, 
wagoner, and a bit of ' boota;* " and *^ that dry chip of a 
very old block, Dicson, of Bicshaugh, the only Dicson who 
spells his name without a A, and is vastly particular about the 
cmiission." And then, having finished his budget of^satire, 
*' Denbigh,*' he said, in an affected tone, *^ do fill my place, 
and talk agreeable nothings to Lady Bolsover, while I go 
my round and cultivate the elodpoles. These very good 
people are not much in yo«r way, or in mine either ; tut 
they are all neighbours, and duty requires it." 

Denbigh assumed the proffered office, and Berwick went 
forth on his career of courtesy ; and it would have much 
surprised him if he could have heard how in his absence 
more amusing ridicule was extracted for the entertainmoit 
of Lady Bolsover, out of the peculiarities and affectationa of 
his much-esteem^ self, than be had been able to extract 
from the congregated quizzcfs of a county. Lady Bolsover 
and Denbigh had long been occupied with tbis'fruitfol sub- 
ject, when their^ooks were directed towards the gendeman, 
in the discussion of whose character they had been so inter- 
eatingly engaged. 

^» Do look at him ^* said Lady Bolsover* ^^ How eaw je sdy 
be IS staring out of the window ! What a look of anxiety ! 
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How unlike hiowdf! He is watdiing something ; something 
is Happening. What is it ? Go and see*" 

Denbigh got up, and walked toM|i||HBir James Berwick, 
who was at the other end of the sflRj( 

^< Tou seem interested ? What S^0 matter V* 

** Look there !" said Sir James* 

**Ah! Isee, atnanarunaway with. Why! how?. Surely 
itisnot Arlingt^lir' 

** But it is/' said Berwick, turning palcj^i^ "He cannot 
stop that d — d young|i|^rse of mine.*' 

Both were sileni^r a while, and stood riveted to the spot 
with their eyes fixed upon the distant specta^ of Lord 
Arlington, nding with desperate speed>4o wards'^ ft e farther 
extretnity of the course. . 

" He cannot stop him — he cannot stop him," Sir Janies 
repealed between his teeth in an agitated wlpsper. 

" I don't think he^is trying to stop him now," said Den-? 
bigh, who observed him more accurately and calmly. 

"By Jove 1 yoVre- right," exclaimed Sir James. "I 
see it now. He is pressing him. He has tried the bit 
without succeis, and now his object is to tire him;" 

** Ajid -where isiie going V^ 

*' Ob ! God knows : afiparenQy across the conntry. 
There is no road in that Erection." 

'iA steeple-chase on an 'untried hOTse! Can the beast 
iMip?" . 

^I don't knoW^" saifl Sir Jaitaes, with increased agitatioBy 
stitl watching the recediitg figure of Lord Arlington. 

"Pleasant, truly!" remarked Denbigh. 

" Oh ! it annoys me dreadfully ; but it can't be helped 
now ; scNtake no notice. DonH let us make a scene about 
it ; don't say a syllable to the Rochdales. All will be well, 
I hvfe little doubt I'll send off men in that direction ;" 
and with an unsoccesrful effort to assume a oompoBvnre 
which he did not feel, Sir James hastily left the stand. 

Lord Arlington was out of fiiffhi, and Denbigh returned 
to Lady Bolsover. , ^ .. 

"Arlington," said he, in answer to her eager inquiries, 
" is riding a steeple-chase, malgr^ Z«£, making a virtue of 
necessity, and going over hedge and ditch on a horse he 
cannot stop." 
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*^How curious !'' said Lady Bolsover. ''Is there an; 
danger in that?'* 

'< Many sorts," KSStA. ^^^^^^ 9 ^^ ^^^ Berwick hopes 
to avert Uiem all, f^^Sklng off scouts, at a moderate paeOf 
ten minutes SLfterwSktHra the hope of overtaking him.'* 

So saying, he passed on** to communicate the same intel- 
ligence to others of the party from BerVicksthorpe. At 
last, with a caLn and smiling manner, hv approached the 
Kochdales. wj • 

<< Well, Ladf Rochdale," he obsei^ed, '< Arlington, our 
sole equestrian, has been seen scouring the plain to the 
admiration, of the collected tiu%efu&-^he will deserve to 
«hare the JMilm of nlory with the winning jock^." 

** A noble antbiiion !" said Lady Rochdale, dryly. 

*< Horse-breaking is a dif&cult-art," pursued Denbigh* 
'* we must not undervalue it ; besides* no species of success 
comes amiss to some young men." 

*' I only hope," said Lady Rochdale^ ^' that in pursuing 
this laudable species of success, he is not'running heedlessly 
into danger." ' 

Lady Alice was at her side, and could not lesist repeating 
in a tremulous whispei:| with a most eailiestJook of anxietyi 
the question whether Lord Arlington was in any danger. 

*^ Not the least," said Denbi^, smiling, <* good riders 
are never in danger. Look,^ he added, diverting her 
attention to a ludicrous example of Gambado-like horseman- 
ship which appeared beneath tlie Windows of the sta!kid ; 
^ there is a case which calls much mote for. your humane 
anxiety." 

He set her fears, at least apparently, at rest, and enable^ 
lier to assume such an air of indifference as he trulted might, 
on Lord Arlington's safe reappearance, be not a little galling 
to his lordship. Even men who think most lightly of 
danger, do not like, after having been in any sort of 
difficulty, to discover that their personal safety has been 
matter of little consideration to the woman they love. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

^ Quand on aime, on doute tfouvent de ce qu'on croit le plui.** 

A RACB came on, which^^rom the horses being known 
to be good and well-matched, excited morej^an usual 
interest. Denbigh quitted the Rochdales, aad went TntH 
Sir James Berwick to the upper part of tfa^tand, the resort 
of those who betted, to see the race to more advantage. 
Scarcely was it over ^en Berwick, Idoking round, saw at 
a little distance the welcome vision of Lord Arlingtont 
rather splashed and hot with exercise, but looking out 7erj 
composedly at the scene below, 

"*' My dear Arlington," exclaimed Sir James, ** such a 
relief: — and so you are safe ! — that cursed horse— I have 
been in such a dreaSful state of uneasiness !" 

*^ Oh, pho !" said Arlington, with a good-humoured tone 
of banter, ^^ don't undervalue your own philosophy. The 
horse is well, and so am I ; you may hunt him now with a 
strong bit ; but Berwick, though I have succeeded in this 
inst&nce, pray break thS next yoursdf." 

^<Oh, I assure you we have all been in such a state 1 
nothing but confidence in your skill could comfort us ; how 
long have you returned ?" 

*• Very %tely, and not being presentable below," as he 
glanced at his splashed habiliments, *' I came up here to 
look- about me." 

"Oh, you mast *come below," said Berwick, *« you are 
all the more presentable for those honourable splashes ;" 
and he then made Arlington go through a minute detail of 
ills adventure. 

"Really," said BerwicE, "you have^e«i in jeopardy, 
and most skilfully have you come out of it ; your critical 
situation was seen from the window, and you can have no 
conception of the intense interest it excited." 

Lord Arlington laughed incredulously. 
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'* Denbigh can tell you the saqne thing,'' said Sir JatneS) 
appealing to the latter ; ^%was it not so ?" 
' <^ Certainly/' said Denbigh, << some of our party, I am 
sure, were very much <i1armed ; I know that Lady Berwick 
^as, and so was Lady Bolsover." 

Lord A.rlin?ton dared not a^, but he looked at Denbigh 
as if he hopea to hear the mention of some other names ; 
but Denbigh deposed no farther. Sir Jame# observed the 
Iqfik^ and rea^^e feeling which w^ then passing in Arling- 
ton's mind. r • , * 

'< I said nothing to the Roc||idales,"'said Berwick, <^for 
in fact I was afraid of alarming them too much ; but, 
DeBbfgfar^rhaps you tolt^ them." 

Arlington- was a little* annoyed at a question whick 
seeflied so pointedly devised to extract information for his 
satisfactioDy which implied that he Evinced an undigoified 
iBolicttude ^out the sympathy of the Roebdales. But his 
aaoayance was greater when Denbigh^s sole answer was a 
short and dry affirmative. 

Sir 4amet stared, and his countanaQca almost asked 
^* What more?" but Denh^hi who could sometimes make 
liis silence as sigmAeant as his langua^, added nothing to 
lus simple *^ Yes !" and left Lord Arlington to the too easy 
task of drawing wiwelcome inferences from his omission. 
At this moment they were joined by Leighton, who very 
eagerly blundered out something compounded of a congratu- 
lation to himself on having rejedkd Berwick's profiered 
ateedy and to Lord Arlington on having ^< steered that hard- 
mouthed brute.ao ^used cleverly ! I was talking to Lady 
Rochdale and Lady Alice about it," preceeded he, ^< soon 
alter we set off. 1 told them I thought it was net over and 
above Ji pleasant horse 4o ride »pon a racecourse." 

*< And what said they," inquired Lord Arlington, m a 
tone of studied carelessness afid indifferenoe. 

** Oh, I forget ; not much," said Leightoo. '^ I think 
they told me I had a goodt. escape. Th^ knew the horse 
had been offered to me, and that I should .have ridden it if 
you Jiad not." '"^ 

Arlington smiled bitterly, and turned away. What could 
it be but gall and wormwood to the«feelings of a proedand 
sensitive lover, to heear that the^ihtMien of his heart and her 
parents had congratiria(ed a person who ought to haye been 



mdifiefent ta them on. an escape from a Asagreeable situa- 
tiooy to which he was t»y that menial exposed ? This blighting 
intelligence was not the more endurable because he was 
ashamed of allowing to hims^f that he wished Lady A)ice 
to be interested about him, and that he cou?d not imbody 
her apparent apathy into any distinct subject ibr complaint. 
He was for a while indignant and unhappy, and conscious 
of being so ; "Ind then tried to laugh at his own lolly, and 
to be philosophical and indifierent; and wi|ii this mixed 
feeling he re-entered th|» ladies' stand. 

He was soon accdisited by Lady Berwick, whose solicitade 
was, to all appearance, as sincere and flattering as Sir 
James*s hyperboles could represent it. Lady Bolsover was 
not less exuberant in demolistrations of curiosity and 
anxiety ; and Mrs. Hartland well completed the full chorus 
of amiable interest. Lord Arlington, though disposed to 
treat very light||)r the awkwardnes9 of his late situation, and 
almost ashamed of having it considered as a case of danger^ 
and an escape that deserved congratulation, was naturally 
pleased, like any other man, to find that his personal safety 
should have been a subject of even overstrained solicitude 
to female sympathis^l^rii. He therefore accepted, though 
laughingly, yet with some satisfaction, the assurances of 
their alarms ; and he would perhaps have patiently listened 
to them longer if he had not been very desirous to learn,' 
from the evidence of his own senses, if the indifiference of 
the Rochdales and theit" daughter towards him was really 
such as he had inferred from the reports of others. 

He moved towards them ; and, unfortunately, at the same 
moment, th6 over-officious Berwick moved forward too ; and 
Arlington was compelled to listen to a silly; bantering, mock 
introduction of himself to Lady Rochdale, and a long, sup- 
plementary tirade from Berwick, exculpatory of -himself, 
condemnatory of his horse, and laudatory of Lord Arling- 
ton's riding. Lady Rochdale listened with a calm, and 
rather reproving silence, and Arlington wished Berwick 
struck with dumbness. Without any fault of his own, he 
felt humiliated through the perverse folly of bis busy friend. 
It was surely, he trusted, impossible that Lady Rochdale 
could, in her mind, accuse him of the 'vulgar and .childish 
wish to render himself inteispsting in the eyes of her daughter 
by a silly bravado^of a wanton risk { and yet he felt as if 
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he were placed in this miserable li|^t by the ill-judged 
eportiveness of bis ii}de%|igable flaVterer. Nevertheless, 
the notion of his appearing in such a light was so contempt- 
ible, that he disdained to assume its possibility, and to say 
any thing that might remove it. He merely cut short Ber- 
wick's eloquence with a look of dissatisfaction, said a few 
words to Lady Rochdale about the last race, and a very few 
also to Lady Alice ; and then, as if neither Aleered nor at 
ease in their society, turned away to direct his conversation 
to others, for whom he cared noU nor required that they 
should care -for him. -^ 

He hadeeen that the eye of Alide did not beam with plea- 
sure when he approached, and that Lady Rochdale had 
listened with cold, and rather contemptuous indifference to 
the story of his escape ; and when be compared their man- 
ner with the warmth and friendliness of Lad/ Berwick, or 
the lively interest that sparkled in the countenance of Lady 
Bolsover, the contrast cut him to the heart. 

It sometimes unfortunately happens that when persons 
have once given way to a coldness and a reserve not caused 
by any visible and acknowledged circumstances, but spring- 
ing from the secret current of their unuttered feelings, that, 
in spite of the dictates of their inclination and their better 
judgment, they become constrained to pursue that line of 
conduct which they have'once unfortunately adopted. When 
the cause of coldness admits explanation, the remedy is 
plain and easy. The cause is explained, and a mutual and 
harmonious understanding ensues. But not so when cir- 
cumstances forbid explanation, when much Is felt that can- 
not be acknowledged, umI the sensitiveness \>£ love or 
friendship is forded to coexist with the formalities of social 
ceremony. So was it with .Alice Mortimer and Lord Ar- 
lington. Much as they felt for each other, nothing had ever 
been said by either to which they could recur as a plea for 
explanation. Their affections had never yet boldly found a 
voice ; and thoup*^ sentiments once uttered may be adverted 
to, even when tiie smile which had called them forth is 
turned into a frown, yet the heart will not speak, for the 
first time, in the ungenial atmosphere of coldness, and under 
Che blighting influence of an altered manner. They began 
to feel the painfhl spell which rendered it, they scarcely 
knew why, more difficult for them to deriv^, as formerly, un- 
embarrassed pleasure from each other's society. 
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CHAPTER XVIir. 

'* Ceksti&l Mases t ye powers divine ! 
Oh ! ^y, for your memory's better than mine, 
What troops of fair virgins assembled found, 
What squadrons of heroes, for dancing renown'd, 
Wtte roused by the fiddles' harmonious sound." 

Bath Guide. 

Amoko other amusements of the Whittlesham races was a 
ball, which drew together much of the society of the county ; 
and which the Berwicks and their friends attended. Attend- 
ance at this ball, Sir James always professed to consider 
among the duties of^his station, and one of the severe taxes 
which he was compelled to pay for a seven months' residence 

in shire. He always mentioned it to his guests in the 

same apologetic tone in which he recommended the races 
to their notice ; but obligingly suggested that perhaps some 
amusement might be found in ridiculing the provincial pecu- 
liarities which they would probably discover. This sugges- 
tion, which came round totheears of several of Sir James's 
shire neighbours, tended not much to increase his popu- 
larity, while it armed their sensitive amour propre^ in rather 
angry resistance to the imagined " finery,*' as they called it, 
of the visiters from Herwicksthorpe. 

There is, perhaps, no part of England which, at the 
present time, furnishes an abundant display of provincial 
peculiarities, among the gentry of the land ; and they who 
hold fwih stich an idea speak rather of that which has been 
than of that which is. Facility of oommunication has so 
liberalized, so moulded all into one common stamp of plain 
good breeding, that it is not always very easy to distinguish 
those who have had every social advantage, from those who 
bave passed a life of comparative sf clusi6tl; Not only have 
the Westerns of other days disappeared from among us, but 
even shades of coarseness, infinitely more softened, are very 
rarely to be met with ; and scarcely any remain but such aa 
belong to individual character, rather than to the mode and 
itation of life — to the humourist, in short, rather than to 
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the bumpkin. He would b^ giving^ a false picture of the 
present age who should attempt to eihibit any very broad 
ajid strongly defined differences between the secluded country 
gentleman and the most polished man of the world. 

Hence it is that modern society has become less applica- 
ble to the purposes of the drama. We not only want the 
marked external distinctions whicfa^ formerly existed, but a 
more, uniform tone of 'expression and thought now runs 
throughout the world. We want, in reality, the salient 
points which on the stage would captivate an audience ; and 
a strong dramatic effect can scarcely be produced but by 
exhibiting that which is no lopg^r found in acttAtl life. 

Lord Arlington did not lookTof ward with loverlike satis- 
faction to the prospect of being with Lady Alice that even- 
ing in a ball-room» a situation which men who are in love 
generally regard With peculiar interest. He was severely 
morti&ed by^her increased distance of^ii^nner, and that in- 
difference about, him of which he thought himself so well 
assured^ and he brooded.over, and magnified her unkindness 
till he wanted only the addition of jealousy to make him the 
' most wretched of self-tormentors. Scarcely was she less 
unhappy who had caused in him such groundl^s annoyance* 
She saw that he was becoming changed towards her, and, 
though she scarcely doubted that it was in consequence of 
the reserve she had assumed in obedience to her mother, 
yety as she was unconscious of any one word or action 
wl^fa could alone have given offence, she felt there was no 
opening for explanation, and knew not how, with propriety, 
she could soothe and recall her too probably offen/Jed lover. 
She felt compromised beyond redress, and constrained to 
pursue that line of conduct, which she still felt was menac- 
ing her happiness. ^ 

The voice of her mother was ever in her ears, and the pry- 
ing eyes of the Berwicks, and those of the still more observ- 
ant Denbigh, se^emed to be upon her whenever she tried to 
summon courage to break the shackles of her too sensitive 
delicacy, and teach him^ by look or word, to feel thai she 
was not the cold, thd fickle, or the heartless being whom he 
might tpo probably believe her. She was very wretched, 
and the more because hers was an afHictioo which she dared 
not confide, with any hope of sympathy or comfort. Be- 
tween her and Lord Arlington there was little conversation 
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during the remaind^ of the aftsmoon previous to the ball ; 
and though she strove to be gayer than shie felt, she was coa* 
seious that nothing had been said by her which was calcu- 
lated to encourage or give him pleasure. 

At length the time arrived when they were all preparing 
for a progress to the ball, and cloaking, and shawling, and 
such pr^minaries to a night excursion were taking place* 
Lord Arlington was standing near, looking at her irreaolutely, 
and seeming desirous, as far as she could judge, to offer the 
amende of some trifling office of civility, and silently endeav- 
ouring to fiod out which of the many cloaks was hers. At 
that very moment Lady Roj^dale stepped forward, drew her 
daughter's cloak from the heap, and, turning hastily away from 
Lord Arlington, whose hand was extended to takq it, carried 
it to Alice, and put it on herself. 

It was one of thps^ very trifling actions which are of con- 
sequence only to levers; but though unobserved by all 
others, it was of consequence to them. 

'' Is not even this slight attention to Jbe allowed ?" Lord 
Arlington murfnured indignantly 4o himself. ^^ Be it so ; I 
will keep my distance ;" and he turned moodily away. 

Alice saw the effect upon him, and struggled not to eigh. 
Nor was she comforted when Lady Rochdale, while helping 
her to tie the strings of her cloak, said, in a whisper, — 

** They were all evidently expecting that you should be 
waited on only by Lord Arlington* I could not bear any 
thing so marked ; so I hope you will think I was quite light 
in bringing your cloak myself." 

Alice thanked her, but abstained froin comment on the 
policy and propriety of her mother's manoeuvre. She could 
not express acquiescence, although her silence might imply 
it* At length they reached the ball-room. Exclusive of the 
party from Berwicksthorpe, there were some there whom 
Alice knew, and a good deal of time was passed in recog- 
nitions before she had leisure to speculate anew upon the 
line of conduct which Lord Arlington, who, she felt, had been 
undeservedly discouraged, would think proper to pursue to- 
wards her. Dancing was begun, and she looked round, 
though she reproached herself while she did so, to see if Ar- 
lington was near. He was nowhere visible at that moment. 
Her hand was claimed for the first dance, and she was 
obliged to stand up, and look cheerful and amused, and en- 
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dure, at if it gave het pleifeure, the vofy vapid prattle of 
young Leighton, whose conversatioo chiefly turned upon 
abuse of the present ball, and unfair comparisons, to its dis- 
advantage, witb balls at which he had met her in London. 

Some of these balls were among the occurrences of which 
at that* ti|ie abe eould least wish to have been reminded. 
They had been very plefayit to ber ; she could hsiit called 
them too pleasant ; for they had owed their charm to the 
presence of Lord Arlington. And now their contrast witb 
one ut which he was also present, but 'under circumstances 
80 difierent, and with a marmer, and perhaps, for aught she 
knew, a Teeling so urtlike that whi^h seemed to animate bim 
then, was very, very painful to hei;. Yet she exerted herself 
to look happy, and she succeeded ; and joy seemed to sparkle 
in Rer eyes, though in truth she fidd none at heart. 

She did not know that, unseen by herf a^d in the thickest 
of the crowd, Arlington was watching her at that moment ; 
watching her with admiration, indeed, and love, but not witj^ 
happiness and satisfaction. 

'< I was mistaken," he would have said, if he had uttered 
his thoughts aloud, *^ miserably mistaken, when I believed 
that absence or reserve of mine would throw a cloud over 
her gayety. How gay and light of heart she seems ! and yet 
there can be little to animate and amuse her in the bad jokes 
of that puppy Leightun. Np ! it is a relief to her when I 
am not near ; and then her suppressed liveliness flows as 
naturally and as happily as it used to da when I was fool 
enough to think I caused it. I will not go near her and roar 
her pleasure, no, not to-night. L^ her 'dance and be amused 
witb others ; I can neither amuse nor be amused myself." 

The. dance was ended, and Alice looked round, hoping^ 
that Lord ArUngton would now approach, and dreading to- 
be engaged again to join the dancers before he should pre- 
sent himseff. But she looked in vain. She saw him fre- 
quently, but he seldom ever came near her, and their eyes 
never met. It was too evidently not his intention to approach 
her ; and at length, with a heavy heaft, she amilingly accepted 
another invitation to dance, and became .the ^ctim of Mr. 
Theobald. Her only compensation under this ^affliction was 
the thought, that though Lord Arlington had wounded her 
1>y abataining in so marked a manner from all attention, he 
had not committed the additional unkindness of dancing witb 
anybody eka* 
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He had been walking about, talking to various acquilbt- 
ance, Miiefly men» and had done nothing which could have 
alarmed even the most sensitive jealousy, had Alice been 
disposed to nourish that passion. He found much around 
bim that might have diverted, had he been in a mood for 
mirth ; and he was joined bj one wbo^ when be pleased, 
could ilways be entertaining — Ijj^ibigh. 

'^Well," said he, ^<this is really amusing. Is not it 
strange ? I, #ho hate balls in London worse than poison, 
like this country hubbub Vastly. Look at Berwick playing 
his role de Grand Seigneur before ^he natives, taking lhen& 

fside every now and then in his best confidential, button- ' 
olding style, with a look of wheedling condescension, as 
much as to inform them that he thinks then) gullible jfools, 
for which, no doubti they duly thank him." 

" Who is that speaking to hiip at this moment ? the little, 
obsequious-mannered man, with the red face and redder 
whiskers ?** 

*^0, that is his very convenient humble aervant, and fetcher 
and carrier in ordinary, Major Pratt. Thd man's mania is 
knowing * gi:eat people,* or those he calls so ; and Berwick 
pays him with introductions, by way of salary. Just ob- 
serve : he is actually going to take him up to Lord Rochdale, 
as if there could be any thing in common between the little 
smug-smiling major and that very grufTpiece of aristocracy.'' 

It was even as he said. Sir James Berwick was going to 
gratify the ambition of his humble friend, who was always 
desirous to extend his ^cqgaintancet upon nearly the same 
useful principle on which some persons form collections of 
franks and seals, and with about the same prospect of ad- 
vantage to himself. It was amusing to see them approach 
Lord Rochdale^ who was standing in a severy, with his hands 
behind him, his manner presenting a singular mixture of 
hauteur with almost yeomanlike plainness. The introduc- 
tion was received with some evidence of surprise, and a look 
such as that with which a Newfoundland dog regards the in- 
trusive barking of a small pert terrier ; and the very 'grave^ 
cold courteousness which followed was rather appalling both 
to the introducer and the introduced. 

Berwick left them — a silence ensued — and the little majoi 
began to feel, that as Lord Rochdale would not, he must 
speak. '^ Your lordship finds this very different frop Al- 
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iBtck*8,'* was the observation which he first hazarded, and 
in which lie flattered himself be had happily combined in a 
remarkable degree truth, appropriateness, and refinement. 
It must be wfe to talk of Almack's. 

Lord Rochdale stared and smiled, but not encouragingly. 
*' No," he said, '^ I see very little difference ; one room full 
of men and women dancing4s to my eye much like another.*' 

The little major was astounded at such depreciation of 
that which be regarded as the most awful stnctum of die 
precincts of fashion. ** Oh,*' be said, ** your lordship flat- 
ters us here ; surely you must see a difference!*' ,^ 

<< Yes," said Lord {lochdale, '< this room is higher." , 

<^ Ay, my lord," said the gratified major, happy in the 
opening for a Iqcky hit, <' here we have the tufh rocnn, 
there you have the high 'society." 

<' High fiddlestick !" said Lord Roclviale to himself, be- 
tween his teeth ; ^< I know nothing about the society there." 

^' Indeed ! I should have thought, my lord, you would 
have gon^ often to that assembly." 

" No, abr, never for society, and never but when a daugh- 
ter asks me." 

" Perhaps, my lord, you frequent the clubs f 

<' My dear sir," said Lord Rochdale, with a painful effort 
at good-humour, whicb was intended to cover the uncere- 
monious retreat he meditated ; ^' my dear sir, \ frequent no- 
thing but my own house." 

«« Your own house ? — ah ! the House of Lords !" 

Lord Rochdale returned no answer, and walked away 
without ascertaining whether the major's last remark was 
misapprehension or intended wit. '^ Cool, egad 2" solilo- 
quized the disconcerted major, as he looked askance at the 
retreating peer. *^ Stiff and glum, and not o^er civil ; and 
I am sure I was civil enough. Berwick mignt have spared 
his introduction if he had thought I should have been treated 
so ; and I have a devilish good mind to tell him so, though, 
by-the-by, Lord Rochdale did say * My dear sir,' — ^that was 
civil, at any rate." 

*< Sir James Berwick," said Lord Rochdale, returning 
rather in ill-humour after his dialogue withMajqR Pratt, <* is 
your friend'yonder a master of the ceremonies ?" 

•'No. Why, pray?" ^ 

<' Because I hopeid he had some object in assailing mt 
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with questions concemiBg the i|tate of LoDdon ball-rooms. 
Is he the very good specimen of jtpur neighbourhood, who 
f begged might be introfiuced to me ?*' 

'< Unquestionably, my dear lord," said Berwick) laughing 
very heartily. 

" Your neighbourhood and I," returned Lord Kochdale, 
bowing jronicallyy << are much obliged to you." 

Scarcely had Lord Rochdale left him, when Berwick was 
joined by Denbigh. 

*^ My dear BerwicM," said the letter, ^< I am quite tired 
of hearing your praises. The room rings with them. You 
win golden opinions from all sorts of men. Spare me a 
few crumbs from your abundant popularity ; teach me to 
please these people too ; introduce me, do, to some of the 
womankind of this agreeable district You have roused my 
ambition, and 1 want to dance with them» and be popular.*' 

"You!" said Berwick. 

*^ Yes, I. Do you mean to question my qualifications ?" 

** Not at all — only surprised to find you so inclined." 

^' Surpriset my dear Berwick, is an undignified feeling 
which I counsel you not to indulge. Think it whim, if you 
please, or suppose I have an eye to the borough or county. 
Worse men have capered into such things. Do you see that 
pretty doll yonder ? There is an engaging simplicity about 
her that interests the pastoral part of my nature. jBive me 
her biography briefly, and present me." 

Accordingly, Sir James Berwick introduced Sir Gerald 
Denbigh to the blooming Miss Watson. The young lady was 
a frank, lively^ unsophisticated girl, lately out, and new to so- 
ciety of any kind She knew nothing o^Sir Gerald Den- 
bigh ; and as there was nothing iroposing^in his manner and 
appearance, was not inclined to hold him at all in awe, except 
as the friend % that very fine gentleman, Sir James Berwick. 
Denbigh soon found that one of the subjects about which 
she was most anxious was the internal construction of that 
unknown world of Fashion, which she had contemplated 
from a distance, and judged of chiefly through the mediunft 
of books, written by some of the Mendez Pintoes of modern 
fiction, who, like their prototype, profess to describe regions 
which they have never trodden. In order to remove any 
degree of timidity ^nd reserve which might impede the flow 
of Miss Watson's ^opinions, Denbigh contrived, by a few 
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well-applied remarks, to convey such an impression of his 
own unfashionable homeliness and slight acquaintance with 
the gayest world, that he brought her to the comfortable 
conclusion that she was dancing with one whom it was not 
necessary to regard with the slightest mixture of deference 
or alarm ; but who could enter naturally into all her feelings. 

After a, few civil observations about the society of her 
neighbourhood, which it did not suit Denbigh's purpose to 
ridicule, he added that he supposed Miss Watson would 
probably, next spring, bb afforded an opportunity of com- 
paring it with society in London. The young lady replied 
in the negative; confessing, nevertheless, great curiosify, 
but adding a modest doubt whether society in London would 
give her much pleasure: ''for,*' she said, ''even if she 
were to see any of the best, which she little ejcfiected, she 
should find it much too different &om anything she had seen 
IP the country." 

^< Not so very different, I believe," said Denbigh, disarmed 
^ for an instant by her simplicity, and subsiding into good-na- 
tured common sense. ' ' Remember that you will meet there 
again many whom you see here now." 

" Yes, the same people, but quite altered. Oh ! I assure 
you, [ am told that people one knows quite well in the coun- 
try never think of spiking to one in London."- 

** I was not aware of that alarming hcU Do you intend, 
whenever we meet in Londont to deal with me according to 
that rule?" 

*^ Oh, no, certainly not; but it is what many of the jfine 
people do." » 

^< Let us be thiinkful. Miss Watson, that we are not fine,'* 
said Denbigh, amyised by her unsuspiciousness of his real 
position in society. He then assumed an air of humble igno* 
ranee respecting the qualities of '^ fine" peopflb, ai|d seemed 
so much more desirous to receive, than able to afford infor- 
mation concerning them, that the young lady was encouraged 
by his manner, and drawn out into further exposition of her 
' fears and opinions. 

'' I am sure," sai^ she, '' from what I have heard, that&e 
people would be apt to i|uiz one, if one seemed at all neu> in 
London ; and one should be expected to talk dike' them. '^ 

<^ And what msst you do in order to talk like them ?"'said 
Denbigh. 
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^ Mix a great deal of French with one's English," pur- 
inied Mist Watson ; ^< and ha^ the names of the singers and 
dancers, and the fashionable shops quite pat. Then one 
ought to know a great deal of scandal ; and all about the 
parties that are going on ; and all the marriages that are to 
be ; then I should be so much afraid of getting into disgrace, 
by going where one ought not to go." 

" Really I" said Sir Gerald : *« pray, where ?" "* 

K Oh ! to Russell Square, for instance, or the city. If any 
&shionable people were to know t^at one had ever been 
there, they would never speak to one again. I Understand 
it is wonderful what a difference it makes in London, not 
only where people live, but where they even visit and ddve. 
It is dreadful bow many trifling things there are that one 
might do . qnite innocently, that would make people think 
•dne not fit to be spoken to. That is what I understand — 
iand there are many boeks that tell one so." 

Denbigh smiled at her credulous simplicity, and ironiCBilly 
^^Ivised her not to hold cheap the'authority of books. 

" I am told," pursued Miss Watson, '^ that what is of roost 
•consequence is to get to Almack's. If you get a ticket for 
diat, you'll be invited everywhere else directly ; and if not, 
nobody will take any notice of you. Almack's is of im-' 
mense consequence, and fashionablcQ)eople think of hardly 
any thing else ; and^he patronesses can do almost any thing ; 
and it \a such a favpur to let people in — even the prime min- 
ister must beg very hard. W^re you ever at Almack's ?" 

"Yes." 

** Indeed I ^nd on a Wednesday ?" 

^ Yes ; on a Wednesday." 

^' And is not all I have said true ?" 

" As true," said Sir Gerald, ^^ as that the Houses^f 
Lords apd Commons rise early on a Wednesday out of com- 
pliment to the patronesses." 

^^ Do' they, indeed!" exclaimed Miss Watson, and then 
was silent for a while pondering on the matchless power of 
4he patronesses^and the ineffable glories of Almack'su Rather 
impressed by the newly-acquired consciousness of having 
for her partner one who had been admitted within its awful 
precincts, sbe .now began to think he might be able to en- 
lighten her on some doubtful topics, and enlarge her stores 
of valuable information. " There is one thing I want to 
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know>" said she, with becoming diffidence and heritation ; 
** a^d, perhaps, if you know, you'll tell me — what is an 
exclusive V 

*' I had better refer you to books,** said Denbigh. 

'* I ha?e read one upon that subject,'' fiaid Miss Watson ; 
'*a nofel, called <£xclusiveness Unveiled ;' but I don't know 
much mare now than T did before I read it, though I heard 
it was to open a great many mysteries. Perhaps it is neces- 
sary to be an exclusive in order to understand it perfectly?" 

*^ That is probably the case." 

*^ An Jl now, what can you tell me about the ezclusives ?" 

** Not being one myself," said Denbigl), " of course, my 
knowledge is very limited. An exclusive is, I believe, a 
person ilho has a select circle of about iivd hundred friends, 
and does not wifb to hicrease his number. Other strange 
things are said of them, such as that exclusives speak only to 
^clusives — know each other like ileemasons-^diBclaim all 
ves of kindred — cut fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters, if 
they are not exclusives ; also, that they have a certain 
very small talk of their own, by which they don't amuse each 
other, and which nobody else can understand : you may hear 
many other things about them much too tedious to be men- 
tioned." 

" And all true ?" . . 

<^ That is more than I can venture to say ; I have so little 
experience in these loatters : * I have never even had the good 
fortune to know any person ^at suited the description." 

" Do you know Lord Arlington at all ?" 

**I have the honour of his acquaintance."^ 

*< I observe he does not dance : I wonder whether he is 
an exclusive ?" 

- ^< I have never heard that he was one ; but not dancing is 
a strong characteristic." % 

Soon afterward, when Denbigh had resigned his partner, 
he was again accosted by Berwick. • 

^^Too bad, upon my word," said he, *< when you might 
have helped to civilize these people, to mystify, as you have 
done — to confirm tfiat^rl in all her errors, and fill her brain 
with fresh chimeras. I overheard you as I pvss^." 

^^ Oh, defend me from setting people %ht!'you know 
they always hate you for it ; besides, I took a hint from an 
old story^ ; I thought the ^ flying fish' would not be believed, 
80 1 gave her * Pharaoh's chariot- wheel.' " 
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» Just come Ais way witb me," said Berwick, taking hold 
of Denbigh's arm, and looking grave and confidential : ** I 
am quite vexed about Arlington." , 

*< What has he,done V* 

** He has done nothing,— that is what vexes me. Tou 
may suppose it was not without a reason that I tasked the 
Rochdales here to meet him. Well, the train has missed 
fire completely : have you observed them this evening ? He 
and the Rochdales hardly speak, and he won't e?^ look at 
the daughter. I want to make them better firiends, bilt I don't 
know exactly how to manage it ^In my situation, Vhat 
would you do ?" 

*' In your situation," said S\/ Gerald, ** I woidd do«-«> 
nothing — simple, unadulterated nothing. If they have quar* 
relied, they will make it up ; if they have cooled, and are 
tired of each othstv they will not be much obliged to yoiu 
for wanting to make them 'better friends. You were asking 
if I had obsierved them ; just observe Arlington at this mo- 
ment : do you think ..he wants other consolation than the 
smiles of Lady Bolsover ?" 

*^ Faith ! that conferenoe seems to be interesting." 

'' Yes, and Theobald will get his cong^f if her ladyship can 
entangle such a very superior swain ai^rlington." 

** Well, and that wovld be laid upon Th^bald, poor fel* 
low ! and, besides, I want Arlington to marry the Rochdales' 
girl." • 

**^ So he will, perhaps ; only let us look on like prudent 
people, without ineddling, making, or marring ; so none cfT 
your bounties, and premiums, and duties, and drawbacks : I 
like frdb trade in every thing, and mightily in love affairs." 

At the time when Denbigh turned the attention of Sir 
James Berwick to Lord Adington, the latter was sitting by 
Lady Bolsover, talking to her with sufficient animation and 
devotiop of manner to constitute what would be commonly 
called a flirtation. It would, however, be very unjust to 
charge him with that fickleness which the remarks of Den- 
bigh seemed to imply. Arlington had, dd^ing the first part 
of the evening, felt depressed by his situation, and seemed a 
lonely being 'in the midst of the crowd around him. He 
seemed estranged from the Rochdales, he knew not why* 
His pride would not allow him to appear as the coldly re- 
ceived and scarcely tolerated suitor of Lady Alice, and he 
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was thus eompelled to keep aloof from the oviy persons with 
vrhom he« really wished to be, and reduced, if not to amuse, 
at least to occupy himself with the society of others. He 
was in that frame of mind when, perhaps^^the sympathy and 
smile of woman seem moat charing andacceptable. 

Lady Bolsover was by habit and inclination a flirt ; ambi- 
tious of conquests, and desirous of gratifying her vanity by. 
the devotion of any one whom society approved, or who was 
rendered interesting by the attachment of another. She was 
particulfSrly anxipus on both of these accounts to seCur^ to 
herself the homage and^jeittentions of Lord Arlington. Co- 
quetry was her master-passion ; and like many women, who' 
are foolish ip oth^ things, she was skilful in the exercise 
of that ; knew all the weaknesses of the manly heart, and 
was versed in the tactics most calculated to enslave it. With 
a true female knowledge^ of hmnan ^n^ture, she wisely 

'^judged that Lord Arlington's apj^rent position with Lady 
Alice and her parents would leave in his spirit».that aching^ 
void which would especially crave the sympathy of others, 

» and render him accessible to those demonstrations of friendly 
interest which it would be her care to exhibit. It was there- 
fore without much di|kuUy that she no# drew him within 
her toils, engaged hi|n in long and agreeable conversation, 
and made- him .Jier'-companion for the remainder of the 

^^vening. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

*' SkiU'd by a touch to deepen scandalVi tint 
With all the kind mendacity ofliints ; 
While mingling truth with falsehood, snetn With smiles, 
A thread of candour with a web of wiles. ' . ^> - 

Dance after dance *liad passed, and Alice had long re* 
signed in bitternels of heart the hope that Arlington would 
approach. His determination to keep himself aloof became 
so apparent, that she tried only to console iinrselFtWith the re- 
flection tbat^ as at least, he was not kept from her side by 
any preference for the society of another,* jealous feelings • 
wouiu be utterly unreasonable : and among all her miseries 






«he naa thankforto be spared that. But in the midst of 
this self-congratulation, her ey^ rested upon Arlington by the 
side of Lady Bolsover, who with a triumphant consciousness 
of successful captivation, was smilingly listening to him, 
while Alice, in the hasty glance which she bestowed, thought 
she too plainly discovered in his manner -that testimony of a 
•lively interest, and that engaging union of earnestfiess, viva- 
city, and sodnessy which had entangled her affections. It 
was a saddening spectacle, and dissipated in an instant the 
solitary gleam of comfort which she had been cherishing be- 
fore. ' At the same moment she o^rheard a short conversa- 
tion near her, which cruelly aggravated all that she was 
feeling. 

*^ Leighton ^V said Sir Gerald Denbigh, to that young 
gentleman, whom he scarcely ever honoured with a syllablOf 
just loud enough to^e overheardby Lady Alice ; ^' Leighton ! 
look yonder. Theobald %i]l be ousted. A particular friend 
f of his is showing dispositions of great willingness to make a 
particular friend. of somebody else; and the 'somebody 
eke' is responding yery amiably, I think, if appearances, 
are not^eceitful." 

*^ You mean l!kdy Bolsover and 'Arlington." 

** Yes ; but let us be discreet, aiul not name names, or 
these pure provincials will be scandalized^' 

*'I thought," said Leighton, **iha.i he was otherwise 
engaged at present." 

«' So thought 1. That pretty girl ! But there's nothing 
like your expeuenced women that wear well, for scorching 
us youth to tinoer. Say no more. She is near you." 

Alice felt pain and confusion beyond utterance, ai^ 
hastily turned her head in a direction opposite to that where 
the speakers stood. She trembled lest her emotion should 
be perceived ; and though her face was averted, she felt as 
if the^ colour which suffused I^ep neck would render too 
visible what she suffered. Arlington the admirer of another ! 
preferring the society of tliat other to hers ! and the cir- 
cumstance adverted to in her hearing 1 ^nd she the object 
of contemptuous pity ! a. cruel combination indeed for high- 
minded atllKshmeiit to endure : and the hunuliation was as 
severe as was the' wound to her affectifons. She was then 
standing up in the dance. It was soon ended, and she then 
lotumed to her mother. Lady Rochdale looked for ait 
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iBBtanft inquiringly in her face, as she sat beglde her. t Alice 
timidly #ithdrew from the scratiny, and averted her eyes in 
painful consciousness. She thought she heard her mother 
sigh ; and when again she^dared look up, she saw that her 
eyes were. turned away from her* and fixed apparently ofa 
Lord Arlii^ton, who was still seated by Lady Bolsover on 
the other side of the room, and was talking to her with the 
same marked appearance of interest. 

Behind Lady Rochdale and Lady Alice w«re seated two 
elderly ladies, whom they did not know, a few scraps of 
whose conversation they could not always avoid hearing. 

**That Sir Something Denbigh," said one of them, 
*^ seems a nice, pleasant, sociable man. He has been 
dancing with my niece Laura Watson." 

<< Yes,'' said the other, ^^ he seems to be much more 
agreeable than Sir James's dear friends, the dandies, that 
come from Berwicksthorpe, often condescend to be ; he 
)ias been dancing, and laughing, and talking to everybody^ 
like any thing ! he has not an ounce of ^nery about him." 

** 1 wish I could say as much for that young lord." 

'< Lord Arlington ?" pursued the other ; *^ oh, he sets up 
for very grand, and wen't dance or take Notice of anybody. 
There was a whole row of some of the nicest girls in the 
room, two nieces of mine^ and three Miss Copes, all sitting^ 
together without partners, and there I saw him saunter l^ 
without so much as looking at one of them ! and if he had 
chosen to be civil, as be ought, there are plenty that would 
have introduced him : Sir James Berwick would, I dare 
say ; for Sir James is a good creature at heart, though he 
^oes run such rigs upon people. Then Major Pratt, — he 
would, I am sure ; the major is always on the alert, and 
quite the man of breeding." 

^* I dare say," replied the other,/' his l<»dship would not 
have condescended todaqpe^ even if he had been introduced: 
you may see now hc^w he prefers passing his time : your 
fashionables never tallcio girls; they go upon the foreign 
system, and fiirt with matried women." 

« Whom is he talking to ?" , 

<* That is La()y Bolsover $ a very fine lady indeed, and 
rather too fond of admiration, they say ; I knew nothing 
Against her in particular, but she is ene of those who are 

* 
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<« H^ is qoite shockiogr," said tbe other, '* to think how—" 
and here the voices were lowered till nothing was heard bat 
Buch occasional fragments as '^ immortality"— ^< fashiona^ 
bles"— *^very lax"— "that such things should be!"— 
•> Christian country" — <*had it from good authority"—- 
** wouldn't mention it to anybody ^Ise." 

Alice and her mother sat riyeted and in silence during 
this conversation, each seeming to watch the scene before 
them, and neither choo9ing to appear conscious of what 
they had accidentally overheard. At length their eyes met ; 
and a short look of serious and melancholy meaning in 
Lady Rochdale's caused Alice instantly to withdraw her 
own* Nothing was said ; but Lady Rochdale gently 
pressed her daughter's arm. There was sonietbing in the 
pressure that seemed to convey an earnest of sympathy and 
aflfection : it seemed tacitly to express all that words could 
have uttered ; and the afkurance that a parent felt for her 
» sorrow went home to the heart of the daughter — and the 
tears stoodi^ for a, moment, in her eyes. 

It was late, and they prepared to quit a ball which prom- 
ised to afford to Alice no chance of gratification. In 
going' away they had the annoyance of finding that Lady 
Bolsover's carriage immediately preceded theirs, and that 
ahe was waiting in the cloak-room, attended by Lord 
Arlington. Lady Bolsover had the malice to nqpnopolize 
his attentions, and to prevent, as much as possible, his 
taking any notice of Lady Rochdale and Lady Alice. She 
persisted in retaining his arm, and, addressing him in a half- 
laughing, half-whispering tone of ckuckotage^ as if they 
were on terms of confidence, which obliged him to &PP€||r 
amused and interested by her conversation. It was a relieT 
to Alice when the Bolsovers and Lord Arlington went 
away, ^he and her mother soon followed ; but nothing 
was said by either of all that was preying upon Uie spirits of 
Alice, till they found themselves together in her room at 
Berwicksthorpe. '« 

**> You are tired, my dear child," said Lady Rodidale« 
aflbctiohately ; ^* you doa't seem well." 

*^ I am not much tired." * 

«' Your spirits are." 

^ I won't deny it; mamma,'* replied Alice, with a sigh : 
" when you know so well what my feelings are, it would be 
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folly in me not to cdnfess that the events of tins eirening 
bave been little calcaiated to make me happy." 

*' Little indeed !** said Lady Rochdale ; *^ and you de- 
served to have been made ranch happier. If it will be a^ 
^dmsolation to you to hear it, lam glad to say* my love, tim 
think your conduct, under these trying circumstances^ has 
been exdellent— your manner every thing a mother could 
desire." 

^' It is, indeed, a comlbrt," said Alice, ^' to know that 
jrow are satisfied with me ; I hope I have acted quite right ; 
but I am afraid my manner nmy have been, in soipe degree, 
the cause of what has happened. I am afraid I may have 
^iven Lord Arlington too much reason to think I no longer 
care for hiii|." 

^^ No, Alice, that is not my impression ; and nobody can 
have pbserved your manner more attentively than I. If Lord 
Arlington draws from it such an inference, I can only say 
that he does so on very dight and insufficient grounds. Nay, « 
I will say more.' He must know that he was nq^indiiBferent 
to you ; and he cannot believe that you have ceased to care 
for him, unless be wishes to believe it. 

^^I am sure he does not 'wish that," said Alice f ^^but 
persons are sometimes sensitive, and easily mortified and 
discouraged^ and are diffident of their power to secure th6 
good-will and afiections of others, unless they have frequent 
•assurance of not having lost their good opinion." 

*^ I will not accuse Lord Arlington of such unnecessary 
want of self-confidence," replied Lady- Rochdale^ witfi a 
melancholy smile ; ^* and I think society cannot have taught 
^im to think so meanly of his powers of pleasing as your 
obserysftion would suggest." 

^* No, mamma, but society may, and, i fear, has, taught 
bim to expect that his powers of pleasing should be much 
more evidently successful than my manner, latterly, can 
have allowed him to believe." 

^ If society has spoiled him, Alice, that is not our fault; 
and we are not to Be toned away, by any such considera- 
tion, from that line of conduct which we know to be the 
most correct. We are not bound to consider the unreason- 
able expectations which the world may have encouraged any 
one to form. Mercenary parent0 havb taught yonng men 
of large fortune to expect to be courted ; but that is not a 
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a reason why women should depi»rt from the propriety, and 
dignity y and modest reserte which most becomes *fibm, and 
•adopt a model of whi6h they disapprove." 

^< I ai^Ei sure, my dear mother," said Alice, earnestly, '^ you 
<will not think that I wish for any such departure. I am 
anxious only that Lord Arlington should not Hbe misled by 
the treatment which he experiences. It is not right to de- 
ceive — is it ?" 

*' Certainly not." ' ^ 

<< And yet, if my manner suggests to Lord Arlington 4hat 
I have ceased to care for him, when, in fact, I am unchangedf 
am I not guilty of deceiving him ?" 

Lady Rochdale seemed rather perplexed by this question, 
and paused for a moment before she answtfed. ^^You 
cannot," said she, <^ be considered'^t7^2^ of deceiving, when 
*you had no intention to deceive. If Lord Arlington has no 
»ght to assume that you have lost all regard for hifh, the fault 
of his thinking so is his, not yours. The question more 
properly stated as this ; whether you shall persevere in that 
line of conduct which you feel to be most honourable and 
d^orous, or allow yourself to be swayed by a fear of mi&- 
constBUCtion, and a compliance with the corrupt usages of • 
society. I have more td say, Alice, but I am afraid 4)f 
wounding you." 

'<Oh, no! pray go on, mamma. It is a relief to talk 
with you about what I feel." 

<< Then, my dear child, do not deceive yourself. Every 
attachment should be tried by some test. You have Applied 
a test — a mild one — indeed the mildest imagmable, merely 
that of modest reserve. Do not, therefore, if this ve^ 
gentle test should produce an unprosperous result, blame 
only that, and nel Lord Arlington. It may sound harsh 
and cruel, dearest, in mo, to suggest that he has not shown 
that warmth and steadiness of attachment which I should 
wish to see evinced towards my daughter by atiy one who 
hopes to be her husband. I have heard he is fickle, and, I 
grieve to say, I see reason to believd it.' I was not satisfied 
with his conduct to-night. Why did he never come near 
you ? Why did not he pay even that common mark of civility 
which was shown by Mr. Theobald or Mr. Leighton ? And 
why, after slighting you, ilid he choose* to lavish such a 
degree of attention on a married woman as called forth the 
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very unpleasant remarks which we were under the disagree^ 
able neeessity of oyerhearing ?'* ' 

^< As for the remarks,'' said Lady Alice, << they were 
made by persons who seeined both ignorant and ill-natured ; 
they were unpleasant certainly, but I cannot alk»w them to 
have much weight. His neglect of me was probably meant 
as a retaliation for the coldness |rith which he has been 
treated by ts, but it was more than was called for, aod| I 
will confess^ I did feel it t6 be unkind.. Still my manner to- 
wards him, and certainly yours, might lead him to thiijk it 
was desired that he should be very cold and distant : we 
have no right to rebuff him, and then complain because he 
stands aloof/* 

^^ My deaa Alice, Lord Arlington ought to feel that my 
reserve of manner to^vards him is not more than is rendered 
absolutely necessary by the position in which the ill-brecT 
officiousne^s of the Berwicks has placed us*: he should 
have appreciated our feelings, and respected them : reserve 
on our part certainly called for reserve on- his ^: but it did 
not justify what you caU, vel-y properly, ^ unkind retaliation.' 
Do not be distressed, my loye ; I trust we shall soon cope 
to a better understanding. If Lord Arlington is really at- 
tached to you, that attachment, and his better sense, will 
soon triumph over the pique of the moment \ if he is not. 
really attached to you, let us be thaokfiil for the timely dis- 
covery, and that much un happiness is spared you.'f 

AUce returned no answer^: she dared nbt trust herself to 
speak, for she felt that silence alone could enable her to re- 
frain from tears. That Lord Arlington should not really be 
attached to her, was an improbable aad a needlessly cruel 
supposition ; and that sucb a discovery should ever be re- 
ceived with thankfulness, seemed too decidedly impossible 
to be admitted for an instant, as affording the faintest gleam 
of consolation. The subject was dropped — Lady Roch- 
da}je felt that she had said enough, and Alice had no plea- 
sure in pursuing it. Though it was, in some degree, a relief 
to unburthen her thoughts, she could derive little comfort 
from discussion with her mother. Lady Rochdale's opinions 
were too rigid ; and Alice felt that they were practically 
fallacious, even when they seemed most theoretically wise. 
There was indeed a fallacy ia them, from which good 
intentions could not save her. She was sometimes only 
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tiimd and senaitiye when she believed she wa« conscien- 
tious-^she too often summoned a fancied strength of mind 
for no better end than to confirm, herself in a weakness ; and 
she would apply a stoical rigidness of principle worthy of a 
b^ter cause, to the office of rendering herself more regard- 
ful of appearances, more subseryient to worldly opinion, 
more solicitous of that which seemed^ at the risk, perhaps, 
of neglecting that which was right. 



CHAPTER XX. 

• . *•' 

Love 18 a game ; hearts are t(ie prke ; 
» Pride keeps tke stakes ; art throws the dice. 

Sib Francis Fakb. 

Creator good, or kind or fair, 
I -will ne^er the more despair ; 
If she loYe me, this believe, 
, I will die ere she shall grieve ; 
If she slight me when! woo, / 
I can scorn imd let her go. 

CrSOROB WlTHBB. ' 

On the following day the majority of the Berwicksthorpe 
party repaired again to the Whittlesham racecourse. No- 
thifig occurred wor|jh motioning, except an unexpected r^n- 
contre which was yery agreeable toXord Arlington ; he met 
his friend Hargrave, who as little expected as did Arlington 
that they should have seen each other in that part of the 
country, Hargrave was not acquainted with the Berwicks, 
or with any of their party, except Lord and Lady Rochdale ; 
but, as he was seen to speak to them, and Arlington re- 
mained very long talking to him, he began to excite atten- 
tion. The Berwicks and Bolsovers condescended to be 
sufficiently curious about him to think it worth while to as- 
certain his name : and his pleasing manner and gentleman- 
like appearance, and that indescribable something in look 
and address which is called '^ an air of good society," tended 
much to facilitate the beUef that Hargrave, though labour- 
ing under the serious disadvantage of not being known to 
them by sight, was nevertheless a persoil whom' it would not 
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he discreditable to speak to anywhere. By-aDd-by^ Lord 
Arlington approached the inquisitive conclave, and, on his 
being questioned who Hlrgrave was, and acknowledging 
him, unhesitatingly, as '^a particular friend,^' Sir James 
Berwick at once made up hiiF great mind, requested to be 
introdfuced, and invited Hargrave to come to Berwicksthorpe. 
The invitation was accepted, and Hargrave returned with 
the rest of the painty that ih.y. ^ ' "' 

Lord Arlington rejoiced in Hargrave's acceptance of the 
invitation, for he had a great regard for him, and liked his 
society. He had never confessed to bim his admiration for 
Ladj Alice ; and the position in which he Und the young lady 
now stood was so dubious and embarrassing, that he deter- 
mined to abstain from all communications on the subject, 
and indeed scarcely to addiit the truth, if/questioned on that 
point by Hargi^ve. A rumour had reached Hargrave's ears 
before he left London, but, k-noying that a prema^ture ques- 
tion sometimes ^does harm, he deteimined now to abstain 
ft(nn inquiry, and satisfy ]|jimself of its probability by ob- 
servation alone. The result of the first evening tended 
much to shake his faith fh the r^ort that a marriage be- 
tween Arlington and Lady Alice was in any degree j^ba* 
hie; each 1)ad succeeded beyond*their hopes in assuming^ 
towards the other an air of such calm and resolute indifier- 
«noe as would ham sufficed to deceive any observer who 
was ignorant of their feelings. 

Hargrave seemed to be' liked at Berwicksthorpe, but espe- 
^ililly by the Rochdal^.' They talkw to him much, and 
with an ease anil cordiality of -manner very different from 
the reserved coldness wifli which4hey treated everybody else. 
They had entertained, and justly, a high opinion of bim : he 
was a younger son, struggling with a pibfession, therefore 
to be civil to him was no impeachment of Lady Rochdale's 
disinterestedness ; and he had, in th^ eyes of Lady Alice, 
one pre-eminent recommendation— 4ie ^^as thc^ friend of 
Lqrd Arlington. She not only liked him on that account, 
but she felt.that^ in talking to him, she was^payingi^n indi- 
rect ttibute to Lord Arlington, to which the utmost stretch 
of maternal prudery could not possibly object 

There was c^rtainljr no person in the world with whose 
society, next to Kis own, Arlington had rather that Alice 
and her parents should appeur pleased than his friend Har- 
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grave. In theory, to like F^is friend was next in desirablenei^ 
to their approbation of himself; but, alas ! it was not so ia 
practice.' When he saw the .unreserved friendliness with 
which Hargrave was addressed b)iLord and Lady Rochdale; 
when he saw, abdve all, the fi>ank vivacity, the engagiilg 
charm of innocent liveliness which once more visited the 
manner of Alice, when she wa? in conversation with Har- 
grave^and whicb had fatterly been denied to him ; and when 
be knew that his approach would dissipate that charm, dis- 
pel that gayety, and, like the fabled 'Arabian enchanter, chill 
his victim into stone, ha had not so nnich philosophy as to 
look on with satisfaction. He kifew not, and never gu^sed, 
whj Hargrave^s society was agreeable to Alice, ^e tried «. 
not to notice her, but it profited him little ; for though he >^ 
laughed witli othera, and seei^aed artimated and lively, and 
exerted %s best powers of entertainment, and with reckless 
vivacity strove to show how little it affected him that shcy 
whom all there thouglit he loved, preferred the conversation 
of another ; yet at heart he was.far from happy, nay, he waa 
that which he would not for an instant have admitted to him* 
self, and at the name of which he would have started with 
affright, — he was already jealous, jealous of his friend. 

How would he have been mortified had he known that his 
jealousy was suspected, and by Denbigh 1 That astute alad 
observant gentleman^ while amused by the detection of this 
passion in Lord Arlington, was not quite satisfied with re- 
spect to the possibly favourable conseqaenc,es which might 
result from it. He thought it ipigbt produce a crisis, break * 
through Arlington's present assumed indifference, and call 
forth some unequivocal deinonstration of his real sentiments. ' 
He believed that Hargrave would probably uae his best en-* 
dea?ours to promote a marriage so likely to conduce to the 
happiness of -his firiepd, as soon as that friend's wishes were 
rendered unequivocally known. He thought they could not 
remain together many'days in the same house without arriv- 
ing at some iclaircissement ; and his only hopes were to re* 
tard the discovery, or to hasten, if possible, the departure 
of Arlington. There were abundant ^difficulties, aif)d the 
occasion seemed worthy of his address. Accordingly, on 
the following morning, he took an early opportunity of en- 
gaging Lord Arlington in a tete-a-tete. ^' Your friend, Mr. 
Hargrave," said he, ^'appears a gentleman of excellent 
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taste. I think he is not at a!l ins^Bibleto the merits of a 
young lady who had onceihe honour to be admired by you." 

^'I think so foo/' saCT Lord Ariingtony with *a p^ful 
effort at a cardess smile. - 

'< Arlington," pursued Sif OeraUti in a graver tone, ^^ I 
thiakvou will give me credit fof discretion. I have never 
alluded tcyyour p^nc^nl since you confessed it to me in 
London, nor shot}U I now if I £d not see that it might be 
]safely numbered among things {i^st In fact, except under 
the pressure of great curiosity, I never tax men with these 
natural infirmities. It makes theyi angry, or it makes them 
blui^, which don^t become them as it does a woman." 

** Wisely resolved," implied Lord Arlington, still maiqlain- 
. ing the character of indifference,'^' and you are right in 
thinking that you are nol likely to make me %ither ashamed 
or angry. As for thQ coafession you speak of, if^ remem- 
ber rightly, it amounted to. no more than my not denying 
what you took for graated." ^ 

^^ Ah ! OKactly. That is j^e very best mode of confession ; 
but we'll not' dispute upon that point now. To whatever 
length'your admiration of Lady ^ceT might have proceeded, 
I know th^e is n6 difficulty pr danger now in talking about 
the matter to you4 Your mind is altered, and no wonder. 
(iOve hi a game which cannot be long plajied single-handed. 
As soon as yo^ partner in that game lacked spirit to keep 
up the ball, you Wisely dropped it." 

^^ The less one talks'of attachment the better when there 

''is iK>thiog reciprocal to feed it," said Lord Arlington, rather 

bitterly,' but not choosing to disavow the unchanged nature 

' of big feehngs. . ^* J have now to business to say more than 

that I think yery highl;[F of Lady Alice." 

** Oh, I agree with joug She is a 6harming girl,, and 
woirid be dangerously near perfectioi^if ^ler parents would 
only let her feel, or seem to feel, as other flesh and blood 
does/" 

** She is too much controlled," said Lord Arlington, 
mournfully, and fearful of saying all he thought. 

" 'XlJribbed, cabined, and confined'. in thought, word^ and 
action, I imagine," pursued Denbigh. ^< That most artificial 
of good women, her mother, has such a bad opinion of plain 
huma^ nature,, that she must torture it after a fashion of her 
ow^, and makes Alice believe that at her, time of life it is 
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odi decorous to kffow her own mind. Melancholy I ^bat 
she shonld be allowed to train and prune down to the low; 
prudish standard, the fine natural ^owth of that girPs mind, 
till it* is like the clipped yew of her owii understanding ! I 
am pretty sure the sigftorina^ liked you, Arlington, but she 
never was allowed to kno\^it.« Yet all this tim^^is it nbt 
strange ?^— while the Rochdales have been curbing their 
daught^'^s tfeptionsy they have really wished you for a son« 
in-law. I know them thoroughly, or I should, not say it, 
for appearances were the other way. The Rochdales are 
not insensible to th«t/adva|^tages of what the world calls a . 
good match." 

^^ Jt is not flattering to be liked lor one's money/' said 
Arlington. ^ * 

'< They scorit the appearance of doing so," said Denbigh, 
^* but their unworldliness is mere pretence. They like for- 
tuite and power, and power most ; and they think that in 
order to secure Ihat, thtfy cannot carry their heads too high* . 
They resolve that if there is concession, it shall f ome from 
yoo, and not from them. You must come very hymbly, cap 
in hand, before you can lie accepted as their daughter's 
suitor. Excuae my bluntness ; I am speaking out to you 
very plainly, and as I certainly have no r^ht to speak ; but 
a word t>r a look yh^U stop me in an instant." 

^* Pwy go on," said Lord Arlington. '' I am obliged to 
you for your plain speaking. I know you have been long 
and intimately acquainted with the Rochdales, and I am 
gJad to have your opinion." - * . ♦ 

Denbigh gladly proceeded,' armed with the permission for 
which he had angled, and now enabled,' without riak of 
offence, to talk as confidentially as he chose. 

•• Tfaep I will venture to say, ".pursued he, " that suppos- 
ing you to foe a i^ripus admirer, meaning marriage with 
Lady Alice, and supposing, such a marriage to be highly 
desirable for the sake of each of you (on which point, of 
course, I cannot presume to offer any opinion), I say, that 
admitting these suppositions, it hfis been very unfortunate 
that you should have met the Rochdales here. There are 
no people on the face of the earth before whom they would 
be less willing to relax one iota of that cold reserve, which 
they think dignified, than before our judicious firiends the 
Berwicks." ' • 
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<< I have felt assured of that,** said Lord Arlington, " sinee 
the first day I entered this bouse ; and I ha?e been conscious 
that the Berwicks,.though'Y ought to be obliged to them for 
their good-natured intendons, have done nothing which has 
not tended to mar what it was roeant.to promote." 

^^ I am sure," pursued Denbigh, ^* that without such ad- 
vances, such submission, as nobody who feels what is due to 
himself would like to make, you never caa in this house be 
on more cordial terms with the Rochdales than you are at 
present." 

** I feel it," said Arlington, '' an^ I gf to-morrow." 

*^ It is well, though I am sorry we lose you. Elsewhere 
the Rochdales would cast 'off that husk of pride which en- 
velops them now, and would, perhapH, aUow you to meet 
thpm on equal terms. Here I am sure tliey never will, and 
being longer together will only confirm you all in a habit of 
reserve towards each other which would every day be less 
surmountable. By-the-by^ have you observed theu* attention 
to your friend Hargrave ? It arouses me. I understand it. 
I have seea.them do the same'before. It looks disinterested, 
for Hargrave has nothing ; besides which, I am sure Lady 
llochdale isinot without a hope, ridiculous as It sounds, that 
you may be jealou»'-~( jealous ! ha! ha!) — and become des- 
perate, and submit,' and declare yourself, and kotou a litlle 
before her footstool, for her especial honour and glmy, and 
the amusement of the Berwicks ard.B.olsovers; in all which 
expectation, if I know you at all, i suspect she will be par- 
liculfirly deceived." * 

** The supposition of my jealousy," said Lord Arlington, 
disclaiming the feeling with the overacted earnestness of a 
jealous man, << is so ridiculous, that I can hardly suppose that 
Lady Rochdale has iea% s^iy such idea." Denbigh smiled, 
and nodded a confirmation of his previous assertion. ^* You 
think she has ? Well, it matteijp little ; there will be no 
difierensein n\j manner towards them ; certainly none on 
the side of submission." 

"Pray," said Denbigh^ after a pause, ''have yeu any 
reason to believe that Hargrave knows you ever entertained 
the slightest preference for Lady Alice ?" 

** He has learned nothing from me," replied Arlington, 
^< nor has he ever seemed to know it." 

^< So much the belter ; (hen let me advise vou to keep him 
ia Ignorance." 
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<^ I bave DO intention of making a very unpeeessary confi- 
dence, even to a man 1 know and' like as well as Hargrave; 
but I should wish to hear yourrdlsons." 

'^ They are at your service. First, consider the infinite 
harm which may be done by an assiduous, well-meaning 
friend, who would go between you and the RochdaTes^ 
prdncr-ing you, to them, and them to you. They would 
infallibly view him as an intercessor, an authorized mediator, 
sent by you with a flag to parley. Would this redound to 
your credit in their eyes ? It is very well in war or in law. 
Potentates send an4>assadors, and litigants employ counsel ; 
but in matters of love, the man who would not be disgraced 
must plead his cause himself. Fear, incapacity, and unwor- 
thiness are the i^asons usually, assumed when a business of 
that kiod is comiikhted to a deputy. Besides, in a case lijce 
jours, where you onljT wish at present to be reasonably 
friendly, it is extremely easy for a well-intentioned go-between 
to commit you a great deal too much." 

'* Possibly ; but I have a very good opinion of Hargrave's 
judgment." 

'^ Ay, ay, it is excellent, I dare say, in law, politics, or« 
political economy ; but affairs like this require a tact which 
is not learned in a lawyer's chambers." m 

Here the conversation was dropped. Denbigh thought it 
needless to say more. Arlington's wounded and morbid 
feelings were already enlisted on the side of scrupulous re- 
serve, and be was glad to be fortified in his waywardness 
by sentiments which wore so plausibly the appearance of 
reason. He had no inclination to confide to Hargrave what 
was little flattering to his vanity ; and he was glad to per- 
suade himself that policy dictated the course which was 
recommended by his wishes. He therefore put a careful 
guard upon his words and manner when Hargrave endeav- 
oured to lead him into conversation about the Roehdales. 
Hargrave spoke of them to him in handsome terms, and Ar- 
lington quietly acquiqpced, mingling his praise and censurd 
in the most frank, unhesitating, and indiflerent manner. Har- 
grave then praised Lady Alice ; but still the lover farmed 
not. He praised, and that was all. In short, so success- 
fully did he play his part, that Hargrave not only was con- 
vinced that Arlington had not at present any attachment to 
Lady Alice, bu| even doubted whether such a feeling could 
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ever have exi9ted in Iub mind. For farther satisfaction, he 
was on the point of asking this hoioethrust question, which 
Arlington could not easily Ihive parried ; but at that instant 
their confersalion was interrupted, and the question dropped 
not to he repeated. 



CHAPTER XXL ^ 

Helat! pourquoi faiit-il qae de justes incHnatioiui se trouvent 
traverfi^es 2 Lft douce chose que d'aimer lorsque Ton ne voit point 
d'obstacle a ces aimables chaines dont deux coeiufrse lient ensemble! 

t, MOLIEBE. 

Hasgbavb, in his conversation With the Rochdales, and 
especially with Alice, had acted the part of a kind and 
judicious friend ^ of Arlington. Without any thing that 
sounded like forced or designing praise, he contrived 
naturally and unobtrusively, whenever he alluded to him, to 
place him in an agreeable point of view, by dwelling on the 
best points of his charactec. This was now to Alice a 
cruel kindness. While on the one hand her attachment 
was strengthened by this praise^ on the othpr the confirmed 
coldness of Arlingt<A, which habit now enabled him to 
wear with the apparent ease of real indifference, warned 
her that if she valued heir own happiness, she must strive to 
dismiss such feelings from her mind. It was therefore ev^ 
with satisfaction that she heard of Lord Arlington's intention 
of departing on the morrow. As long as he was present, 
she could not quite part with the feeble hope that some 
gleam might break in, some alteration at length appear of 
the terms on which they now associated ; she was harassed 
by the uncertainty, so slightly alleviated by any thing 
cheering ; and she preferred the hopelessness incident on 
his departure, — for in hopelessness there is, at least, a calm. 

These melancholy thoughts were passing through her 
mind, while, without much attention, she was turning over 
a portfolio of her own 'drawings, which lay in a recess 
in the library at Berwicksthorpe. Many of them were 
interesting by association, Tor they recalled soen^ and times 
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far happier than the present, and were witnesses of the 
growing attachment of Arlinj^ton. One of these was a 
slight sketch, much less ostensibly worthy than the others, 
but which she now valued above all : she had done it one 
morning in London, during a visit of Lord Arlington's^ 
when, her mothers attention being drawn away ly another 
visiter who bad a long confidential story to tell, they^ were 
left almost to a tete-dUete. 

Lord Arlington had, in that interview, advanced nearer 
towards a declaration of love than he had ever before or since : 
she remembered how she had seized a sheet of paper and 
commenced a sketchy drawings glad of an occupation, and 
one that would prevent her from looking up ; and she 
saw, in the tremujous uncertainty of some of the lines, an 
evidence of the agitation with which she awaited the avowal 
that seemed to be hanging on the lips of her admirer. «. Afler 
looking steadfastly at ^he sketch for a few minutes, she 
turned it over with a sigh, and vowed to herself that she 
would never look at it again^: some one came in at this 
moment, and she rose as hastily as if tlie fact of having looked 
at one of her own drawings would necessarily disclose the 
reason, and, closing the portfolio, left it where it was. 

The evening came,-— the last before Lord Arlington's 
departure ; — and to her it would have been too much like 
others, had not one circumstance occurred which made a 
deep impression on her mind. One of the three rooms 
thrown open in the evening was the library — a pictures({ue, 
irregular, Gothic room, full of bows and recesses, dangerous 
to imprudent talkers, and, as Denbigh said, promoting more 
discreet hypocrisy than any other room be knew. Lady 
Alice, late in the evening, was seated apart from the rest, 
writing a letter. Nearly opposite to her %tood a mirror, in 
which was reflected the interior of a recess, which was not 
directly visible from the place where she sat. * Happening 
to look up, in one of the pauses of her writing, she perceived, 
by the reflection, that a gentleman, who, though his back 
was turned, she was sure must be Lord Arlington, was 
sitting alone at a table in thisrecess,'ard apparently turning 
over a portfolio, which, from its situation, she believed to be 
her own. Her attention was riveted, and she continued to 
look. He seemed to dwell longiion one of the drawings — 
be seemed^ at last, to bend forward and bring it near his 
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faee ; be paused and laid it down ; and then, if her eyes 
did not deceive her, she thought that he took it up. again, 
and, instead of restoring it to the portfolio, placed it within 
the bosom of his waistcoat ; he then rapidlj turned over the 
other drawings, closed the portfolio, and, after casting round 
a hasty look, walked out of the room. 

Alice felt her heart beat quicker at ih'is scene, which, 
fiewing it as she did, reflected in a fiirror, seemed less a 
spectacle of actual existence than one of those illusive 
visions with which, as fables tell, magicians presetft the 
prefigured representation of the inquirer's later years. And, 
if what she s^iwwere really true, it was, though apparently a 
trivial circumstance, almost as important in what it implied 
as any thing that she would have prayed jthe magician to 
reveal. But she checked the too sanguine current of her 
thou^ts. She felt that it was unwise to aggravate possible 
disappointment, by drawing any fi^vourable inference from 
such unsafe and doubtful premises. She ha4 nothing to 
rely on but her own interpretation of a scene which might 
perhaps have deceived her with an optical illusion. 

She resumed her writing, and scarcely had she finished 
her letters, when she wafs warned by her mother that it was 
▼ery late, and perceived that the other ladies were retiring. 
She was sealing her letters in great haste when she heard 
her mother ask Lord Arlington if he was going early on the 
morrow ? ** Yes," was his answer ; he should not meet 
them at the breakfast-tafaje ; he must%ay "good-by !'* to- 
night. This was not uttered, Alice thought, with hi^ usual 
composure. There was* the least conceivable flatter and 
tremble in the tone^ scarcely perceptible, but enough to be 
satisfactory to her anxious ebr. She had sealed the last 
letter with a trepidation which effectualljt prevented her 
performing Jhat process with creditable expertness, and 
which she feared Lord Arlington might notice, while 
adieus ! were exchanged between him and Lady Rochdale. 
She felt then that her turn was come ; and her agitation 
was at that moment so much increased, that she could 
scarcely hear or see drstinctly.. She thought his hand was 
extended (which it was not), ai\d she mechanically put forth 
hers, which he cag#rly seized. One short tremulous grasp, 
and <' Go9d-by, Lady Alitift !'' and " Good-by, Lord Arling- 
ton !" without one look from either that met thi eye of the 
other, concluded the brief and hurried ceremony of parting. 
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So much had Alice been engroseed by this agitating fare- 
well, that, though she seemed outwardly composed, it had^ 
for a ;(¥hile, almost driven from her mind the interesting cir- 
cumstance which had previously excited her attention ; and 
was on the point of quitting the library ere she remem- 
bered to look for her portfolio of drawings, which she found, 
and carried to her own room. For a (gw minutes, while 
ber mother was with* her, she painfully abstained from the 
gratification of her curiosity, but so soon as she was left 
alone, she began with a beating heart to turn over the 
drawings in the portfolio, that she might discover if any 
thing were missing. She looked at all ; and then set herself 
to consider whether any which used to be there had now es- 
caped her notice. She tried one or two, but. without suc- 
cess — they were still to be found in the collection. At last,. 
it flashed across her mind that the sketch, over which she 
had hung that morning, and vowed she would never look 
upon again, 4Hfb sketch too fertile in recollection, had passed 
unobserved by her now. She searched, and so it was — she 
could see it nowhere. Again she searched, afraid to be too> 
easily convinced of that which she hoped so warmly ; and 
it was not till after even a third diligent and equally fruitless 
search, 4hat she allowed herself to be convinced of the de- 
lightful truth that this drawing, which, inferior as it was to 
most of the others,'could be prized only for the recollections 
it inspired, — this drawing had been taken from the portfolio 
by Lord Arlington ; Had been pr^ed to his lips, and hidden 
in his bosom, and preserved as a rejic to remind him of her- 

The heart will often reason wrongly On matters that con- 
cern it not : but, when the heart reasons within its province 
-—when it would judge of other hearts, there is a sympathetic 
instinct which gcTnerally guides it to a right conclusion. Its 
logic is not of the schools, and its deductions not always 
conformable to the established rules of reasoning ; yet we 
are guided almost unerringly by the Mentor within us ; and 
where the heart is most concerned, the hasty inference will 
be frequently a true one. 

Alice, in the first glow of a sanguine and loving spirit^ 
gave herself up to a full and happy conviction of the most 
AiTourable inferences that could be drawn from the circum- 
stance she had just discovered : — coldness — lieglect — his 
conduct at^e ball were all forgotten ; and she at that mo^ 
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ment entertained only the delightful thoiight that Lord Ar- 
lington truly loved her. She had shed no tear for his mi* 
kindness since the evening of the ball : bat she wept now, 
and one,might have thought wept^'tfer^ — ^yet it was not so, 
and they were happy tears. She had abandoned, as use- 
less, the restraints /which her resolution had imposed; she 
bad'armed herself against grief; but for happiness she was 
unprepared, and her overburtbened feelings, released by 
joy, gushed forth and found their best relief in weeping. 

She rose on the morrow with a lightened spirit, and there 
was an air of genuine cheerfulness in her aspect, which 
those who knew not its cause, and thought only of Lord 
Arlington's departure, regarded with some surprise. They 
began to question the reality of any attachitient on her part, 
and to ask themselves whether he had been, indeed, an un- 
welcome suitor, and his present absence was a desired re- 
lief? Denbigh's sagacity was puzzled, and even Lady 
Rochdale was scarcely able to account for it cheerfulness 
which she knew was not assumed, but the genuine oflipring 
of a happy mind. Her daughter had not ventured to reveal 
to her the discovery which she had made respecting the ab- 
sent drawing ; and Lady Rochdale was therefore left to the 
conclusion that her daughter, though not less attached to 
Lord Arlington, did really feel relieved from a constraint 
which his presence had imposed. Alice longed to tell her 
mother what had come lately to her knowledge, but dared 
not ; it was too difficult a task, when* Lady Rochdale was 
taking for granted the certainty of Lord Arlington's indif- 
ference, to endeavour to bring forward proofs of his devo- 
tion, and proofs which she was aware, on consideration, 
might not be considered l^ her mother so Convincing as 
they were regarded by her. It seemed as if such a dis- 
closure would be boastful and presumptuous ; and consid- 
ering the sensitive nicety of feeling in which she was nur- 
tured, it will not appear strange that she should have re- 
garded it in such a light. 

Alice's happiness in the discovery of Lord Arli^ton's 
concealed attachment /;vas frequently alloyed by the reflec- 
tion that, for the present, it availed her nothing ; they were 
parted, and would meet again — alas ! she knew not when ! 
That he might write to her or to her parents, and declare his 
intentions, was possible ; b^t then why such reserve in their 
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presencey unless there was some secret obstaofe ? His con- 
duct rendered it not improbable that some obstacle might 
exist ; but she wisely resolved that she would not harass 
herself with visionary evils; she would hope» though in 
truth she hardly knew wherefore. A dreary period of sus- 
penoes was before her, and her pittance for many a future 
day and month, and year perhaps, might be the wasting 
misery of hope deferred. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

*^ Ornament is but the gulled shore 
To a most dange)Knis sea ; the beauteous scarf , 
VeiUng an Indian beauty ; in a word. 
The seeming truth which cunning Time puts on 
To entrap the wisest." — Merchant of yeniee. 

^ n y a des gens qu'on approuve dans le monde qnon'ont pour tout' 
m^rite que les vices que servent au commerce da la vie." 

ROCHBFOUCAULT. 

« 

On tiie day after Lord Arlington's departuft from Ben- 
wicksthorpe, the following letter was addressed by Sir Gerald 
Denbigh to his former, correspondent, Lady Ulverston. 

*^I ought, 4n the first place, to defend my fair character 
against your aconsations of illiberality and sundry other of 
the cardinal vices with which you thiok proper to charge 
me ; but arrKed with conscious integrity, I disclaim excul- 
pation. Meanwhile, I thank you heartily for your news ; 
and, like a good Christian, will answer your questions. 
Arlington is gone, and the Rochdales are going to-day. 
^ Well !' you will say, ' and is that all ? was ever such a flat 
announcement ! One might as well read '* Departures" in- 
the faewspaper.' I assure you my annpuncement is not one 
whit more flat than the truth. The never-enough-to-be« 
interested-about flirtation, — which Berwick pledged that 
unknown quantity, his honour, to ripen under his roof into 
a settled match, — ^is, after all, a mere bubble, burst, vanished, 
and when and why I hardy know. There does not appear 
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io have beeir a quarrel, nothing so commendable ; but it 
was sheer cold callous indifference. It was a poor puny 
passion at first ; and they seem to have starved it down by 
<legrees to less than the least amount of civility that would 
keep life and love together, till the poor thing died of inani- 
tion. Conceive how little amusing for us to sit by and wit- 
ness this slow dissolution ! The only thing comical con- 
nected with the affair was the fidgety disappointment of 
Sir ' Pandarus' Berwick, whose mania you know for pro- 
moting the increase of connubial felicity, and who regarded 
it quite as a personal grievance, that this love-making raree- 
fihow did not succeed. He was like a showman with damp 
fireworks, fussing about with a lighted match, and trying in 
vain to^make the refractory combustibles go. off. I think I 
told you that the Rochdales scorn money and all its uses. 
They played off a . little of this high-minded weakness, and 
kept the rich swain rather at a distance. But it waa^ not 
merely that — ^it was indifference de part et d^avtre that made 
the whole thing fail. I never saw two young likeable people , 
80 completely bored with each other. Arlington was eager 
to go ; and the girl has been in brilliant spirits ever since he 
left the house. Such is the fact — but if you mention it, 
don't quote me — I don't like to be considered accessory to 
stripping off the last shred of romance that hangs about any 
«ihing that the world takes for a helle passion^ 

^* And so you are among thQ. yachters 2 and your lord 
has won a cup — * happy man be his dole !* People try to 
talk seamanlike down there, but I consider Cowes as * New- 
market afloat.' You ask why I don't cgme there ; I J^ve 
not yet caught the boating jargon ; and as for one atom of 
the true mania — bah! the ridicule is too strontg^or me. To 
Bee sham sailors counterfeit real ones so abominably ! and 
then the ridiculous precision about rules and discipline — 
and the solemn humbug of * benefit to the service^ — and the 
xlull labour of reversing one of the best arts of life by mak- 
ing pleasure look like business 1 Then, those half-dipped 
people are apt to overdo their parts. There's Sir H«nry 
Wagstaff, who never, was out of the channel in his life, 
Bports the quarter-deck walk in his drawing-room with a 
print under his arm instead of a telescope, and talks profes- 
sional slang that most true navy-men have the sense to drop. 
It is not much to my taste, nevertheless 1 would come aod 
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look on, if i thought I was sure of a few to laugh with me.. 
Beauchamp's Dotion of the advantages of yachting is not a 
bad one. ' It just fills up one's time between London and 
the moors.' It is very true ; and what a new light to view 
Beauchamp in ! an economist of time ! 

^^ A thousand thanks for what you have told me ; but I 
am insatiable for more reports touching Lady Crawford's 
forthcoming marvel of a niece. When I saw her ages agO| 
she was quite in the bud, a fine, fresh, lively, romping, gov* 
•erness-teazing girl, with great promise of blowing into 
beauty ; but I have never had a glimpse of her since. 
People seem to rave of her looks. They must be quits 
those of the fairy tale that make even wjld beasts behave 
like gentlemen, and young princes die of a glance, or roam 
'round the world to do impossibilities. Hardly any thing 
short of fabulous success for this debuiante will, I suppose, 
satisfy Lady Crawford. The girl is expected to * bob for 
whales,' and,(if the fish is foreign to our seas) hook nothing 
under a ' highness/ Spring is to be ^the time when the idol 
comes out ; *and then, when men hear the sound of the fiddle, 
flute, and flageolet, they must fall down and worship the 
beautiful image that Lady Crawford, the patroness, has set 
^p. Won't our friend be exquisitely ridiculous when the 
cares and duties of chaperonage are superadded to the labo • 
rious riens which she makes for herselC at present ! I pur* 
pose going to the Crawfc^rds soon to look at the fair Saville 
—see what irctcasseries her ladyship has in hand, and ascer- 
tain if her lord is still really alive. Most people give many 
tokens of existence, old Crawford only one, — he eais. You 
will hate me if I am lengthy, so addioP^ 

Lady Crfl(p|ford, alluded to in the preceding letter, was 
one of whom all in society had heard and talked, many knew, 
aome admired, some feared, and perhaps none really liked. 
She was the wife of an elderly viscount, many years older 
than herself, of wealth sufficient to administer to her extra- 
vagance, and to keep the best table in the kingdom, at which 
be daily ^^mangeait son hien^^ with profound satisfaction* 
He was a man of the most consummate insignificance of 
character, a mere cipher, known to the world only as the 
husband of Lady Crawford. They had no children, and 
Lady Crawford was consequently lef\ much at liberty to 
devote her attention to soeiety, the only atmosphere in which 
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she fleemed to breathe with pleasure. There she was happy 
because she felt she was important. Urged on by the most 
restless and insatiable vanity, and by dint of unremitting 
exertion, she had somehow or other scrambled up to an 
eminence which seemed little warranted by her qualifications. 
She contrived to be considered not merely fashionable, but 
emphatically ^Mhe fashion." She .^vas regarded as the 
most finished representative, in whom were imbodied all the 
attributes and peculiarities of that indefinable social essence, 
"which holds such mysterious influence over, what Wilkes 
truly styled a large majority, the ^^ non^nse" of the civil- 
ized world. 

Fashion rule^much in every grade of society, least, per- 
haps, in those higher portions, where its influence is wrongly 
supposed to be most despotic : yet many of the highest in 
station are its abject slaves ; and among these Lady Craw- 
ford was supreme. And yet, what were her qualifications ? 
Of beauty she had possessed a respectable share, just enough 
to be quoted among the good-looking ; but she wore so weU, 
and dressed so youthfully, and looked so young, that persons, 
whose memories deceived them, persisted in thinking she 
must have been formerly much handsomer than she ever was. 
She was not accomplished, she was not well-informed, she 
was not clever ; yet people fancied she must be all these. 
There were few to whom her unceasing chatter was not really 
tiresome, still fewer to whom it wfs at all entertaining ; and 
yet to assert that Lady Crawford was not agreeable would 
have been considered a monstrous proposition. Her letters 
were scarcely English, not always grammatical, and never 
witty ; yet many thought her a very Sevign^, and all because 
she was Lady Crawford. What she did w4l right, what 
she said was right, what she wore was right, among the many 
who can do nothing without a model and a leader, and are 
glad to take that which obtrudes itself most upon their notice. 

Lady Crawford was a patroness of Almack*s, and laboured 
diligently in her department ; and was as full of its dignity as 
if it were an oflice of state, and the best interests of society 
were committed to her protection. She availed herself of 
it to become as important among the ball-loving part of 
'London as her powers of exclusion and admission would 
allow. And yet this admired, and fc^ared, and courted Lady 
Crawford— ^is administratrix of the laws of fashion*— this 
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mighty lieroine of tfie Morning Post — this arbitren of eh- 
gance and refinement, was neyertfaeless a vulgar woman. 
She was vulgar rather in mind than in manners. Her man- 
nersy it is true, had little softness, and would have been 
▼ulgar if they had not been so natural and unconstrained. 
They were, in fact, the manners of one who had great self- 
confidence, and felt that rules were not made for her. But 
she was essentially vulgar in mind. Perhaps, though some 
may consider it paradoxical, a little of this quality is neces- 
sary^ in order that a woman, little assisted either by talents 
or by beauty, should acquire any great influence in the com- 
munity of fashion. The more refined and sofler parts of 
the female character are those which would be least eflicient.. 
The love of notoriety and display are Vulgar passions ; and 
no woman, who has much real dignity of mind, will con- 
descend to the labour necessary for arriving at such a station. 
Lady Crawford had an ever active vanity, and despised no 
art by which it could be gratified. Though of a goad 
family, she prized all outward distinction? with the weakness 
of a parvenu. Nothing could be more illiberal and narrow- 
minded than her manner of viewing persons. Never did it 
occur to her to like, dislike, patronize, or exclude any person 
through consideratibn of their real qustlities. Rank, wealth, 
and influence, or perhaps the favour of those who had them-y 
were the only things of \Wiich she thought. She was full 
of the time-serving feeling described by Foote in the char- 
acter of Sir Luke Limp,« who refuses the invitation of a 
baronet that he may dine with a baron, and gives up the 
baron when invited by an earl. She acted upon a some- 
what similar scale of precedence. A duke would be ^iven 
up for an ambassador, and her attention was not to be en- 
grossed by ^her, if there was any chance that royalty 
might address her. 

In addition to the never-ending labour of maintaining her 
influence in society, and teaching the indolent and gullible 
many to estimate her at the high valuation she put upon her- 
self, she was now going to undertake the duties of a chaperon. 
But these she considered subsidiary to the above great object 
of her life, and likely very much to promote it. With all 
her vanity, she knew that though she did wear well, she was 
falling a little into <* the yellow leaf," and she must be con- 
tent to shine occasionally by reflected light. The cbaperon- 
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Age of a very beautiful girl would conduce considerably to 
ber Sclaf^ and be just such a magnet as perhaps she might 
now begin to want. Such she trusted she had found in her 
niece Julia Saville. 

3he was the daughter of Lady Crawford's only ^ister, who 
had incurred much contempt from her well-established rela- 
tive, for having thought more of love than of money, and 
made a match of affection with a ii^ poor man. ' He was 
an officer in the army, who had little to support him besides 
his commission. Nevertheless, though poverty, or what 
looks like it to the luxuriously bred, did peep in at the door, 
** Love*' did not " fly out at the window." Their first 
years were happy enes ; and Mrs. Saville would have thought 
it an improbable absurdity that she should be expected to 
envy her rich and titled sister, the wife of an imbecile gaar- 
mand. But Major Saville was too soon called away by his 
{>rofession ; and after a short but honourable career, felT in 
the Peninsula. His widow, heart-broken by the shock, did 
not long survive him, and died in the following year, com- 
mitting her only child, a daughter, to the protection pf Lady 
Crawford. 

Since Mrs. Saville was very unlike her sister, bad little 
respect for her qualities of head and heart, and had always 
since her marriage been treated by her with neglect, it may 
seem strange that she should have committed to her so 
important a charge. But in her desolation she knew not 
where else to look ; and it had happened that almost the last 
time the sisters met. Lady Crawford had been very much 
struck with the beauty of the child, and spoke in praise of 
her with a warmth which, though excited by nothing more 
valuable than external merits, was still deeply gratifying to 
the heart of a mother. 'The charge was acc^ted by Lady 
Crawford ; and after the death of Mrs. Saville, the little 
Julia was transferred to the home of her aunt. Lady Craw- 
Jbrd, when she did a good action, always wisely made the 
most of it. She saw that the ca^e was capable of being 
rendered very interesting ; and she now wrought upon the 
-sentimentality of her friends, and told the story so touchingly, 
and wept so movingly when she told it, that many went 
away believing she had behaved like an angel to her ^ster 
Jind her niece, and that surely never was such a heart as 
Lady Crawford concealed under a worldly exterior. 
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Lady Crawford had always so scrupulously abstained from 
mentioning the Savilles, that she now found it necessary to 
inform some of her associates who they were : and though 
in the few times tlicy had ever met, she *had treated Major 
Saviil^iwith the moat repulsive coldness, she was now glad 
to remeiAber that he was of a very good family, and a very 
distinguished officer, and to add ^' the duke tola me he had 
a high opinion of him." She was jpleased with herself for 
having done a good action, and moreover a good action the 
light of which could not be '^hidden under a: bushel." 
Besides, she could lose little by it, and might gain much of 
that which alone she coveted — influence. She was provi* 
dent in her generosity. She sa,w that the child was very 
pretty, ai^l would probably increase in beauty as she grew 
older ; that she might perhaps have what she would call 
^^ immense success," and repay with interest the assistance 
she had received from her aunt. 

But Lady Crawford's kind intentions towards her niec^ 
were entirely conditional, and the condition was her beauty. 
She vowed to herself, that if the girl grew up ugly, and was, 
in any respect^ likely not to-do her chaperon credit, she 
would not undertake the responsibility and trouble of intro- 
ducing her to society. In that case, if she did not get rid 
of her entirely, she would degrade her,' if possible, to an 
humble companion, make her a useful drudge to execute her 
infinite whites, and so keep her in the background, that she 
might never sully the ^clai which ought to attend every thing 
done or patronized by Lady Crawford. This amiable resolve 
she however prudently kept to herself; and the little Julia 
was so very lovely, there was little chance that so hsrsh a 
line of conduct would, even according to Lady Crawford's 
most rigidly worldly view of things, ever be required. 

Lady Crawford's first care in the education of Julia was 
to break off what she called *' all vulgar associations," and 
to make her forget the past. She was never to mention her 
father and mother, because Lady Crawford's spirits could 
not bear it ! To hear them spoken of would affect her top 
severely ! By thus imposing silence, Lady Crawford thought 
she should drive them from Julia's recollection, and she 
certainly almost succeeded. It is needless to detail the pro- 
gress of her education, in which every thing was taught« 
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with a view to accomplishment, that goveraess and masters 
could supply. It is sufficient to mention th^ result. 

She ifas now seventeen — ^beautiful as a houri — but a 
creature of deception. She played weli-^^mechanicaiifyy— 
sang well th^ few songs she had laborkntsly practised with 
her master-r-copied a few highly-finisted drawings to look 
as well as the models — but could do nothing original, or from 
Nature; had a pountenance sparldipg with brilHancy and 
intelligence that promised the quiql^est comprehension, yet 
was unobservant and slow of understanding ; talked volubly, 
with great apparent familiarity, and with almost some degree 
of point, on current topics ; yet she was not at all clever, 
and by no means well-informed, even on those* subjects of 
which all educated per^ns are supposed to know something. 
Yet the majority, especially of men, would have said, after 
the first hour spent in her company, that she was not only a 
very beautiful, but, they believed, a clever girl. What pleads 
so powerfully on the side of^delusion as a fair exterior? 
When a sprightly remark comes from beautiful lips, shall a 
sour critic presume to detect the unsoundness of the reason- 
ing, or the extremely small character of th^ wit ? Shall he 
refuse to be animated by that musical laugh, because it was 
raised by dull noi^^ense, or uttered at the wrong moment ? 
No— a beautiful woman, like a very great man, oflen passes 
with the many for acoAAiplished ahd clever^ upon a very 
scant}!^ modicum indeed, ^ 



^ CHAPTER XXIII. 

*^ From the four comers of the world the^ come 
To kiss this shrine, this mortal breathing saint ; 
The ilyrcanian deserts, and the vasty wilds 
Of wide Arabia, are as thoroughfares now 
For princes to come view fair Portia." 

Merchant of Venice. 

LAdt Gbawfo^d watched with iq^reasing satisfaction 
the growing development of Miss Saville's charms and 
accomplishments. She was too impatient of success to be 
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satisfied with any thing but speedy conq^st, and determined 
that her niece should marry splendidly and soon. She 
found her attractions well suited to this purpose, eminently 
calculated to dazzle at first sight, and make a sirong 
impression on shorf acquaintance. She hoped also to find 
her docile and plastic in her hands, insensible to attachment, 
and- ready to be guided by the coldest dictates of merce- 
nary self-interest. But the heart of the niece was not such 
mere white paper as Lady^ Crawford hoped to find it. Julia 
already knew what it was to love, and the object of her 
attachment was Henry Beauchamp, 

Beauchamp had been the hero of her youthful imagination 
before he had even spoken to her : she had heard how 
much he was courted and admired, and how well he did 
every thing he attempted ; his fine manly figure, handsome 
countenance, and distinguished manners were powerful 
auxiliaries to the favourable reports of society and inclined 
her to lifelieve that he must be the mp&t fascinating of humaa 
beings. He had spent a few days at Eastwood (Lord 
Crawford's country-place), just as she had begun to emerge 
as much from the chrysalis state of school-rooin girlhood, as 
consisted of he;* being allowed to dine with the rest of the 
party, and, though seldom visible in a morning, to take a 
part in the society of the evening. Many men are almost 
uncivilly neglectful of i^ry young ladies, and reserve their 
attentions for those to whom they may be paid with the sanc- 
tion of good authority. Beauchamp cared less for any 
authority than for his own will and pleasure, and, as he had 
a very quick appreciation of beauty, and noticed it accord- 
ingly, he was what Lady Crawford called '^ very good-natured 
to Julin,*' talked a great deal to her, and won her heart 
completely. 

Lady Crawfprd, who had settled in her own mind that 
Julia, not being out, was too yodng at pr^ent to fall in. }ove, 
was very blind with respect to the conquest which Beau- 
champ had efi*ected, and of which that gentleman was not 
at all unconscious. Being herself cold of heart, she thought 
lightly of the susceptibility of others ; and a suspicion of 
the truth never crossed her mind, till one day, on mention- 
ing before her niece^that Mr. Beauchamp was coming to 
them soon, she was struck by the brilliant glance of animated 
delight with which the intelligence was received— and then 
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the downcast look, and the bloshi and the dight flatter of 
suppressed joy were strongly confirmatory of the feeling 
which was indieated by the former. 

Lady Crawford's attention being once excited, symptoms 
of her niece's preference for Beauohamp could hardly 
escape her notice. Beauchamp came again to Eastwood, 
and had renewed his attentions ; and the blushing gratitude 
with which they were received, and the thousand indications 
from look and manner which occurred during the visit, 
were sufficient to remove all doubts. Lady Crawford, 
nevertheless, did not believe that her niece had fallen deeply 
in love at present ; but she decided that it was inconvenient, 
and ought to be prevented. 

*^ Julia," said she, abruptly, the day after he was gone, 
'' you must not fall in love with Henry Beauchamp." 

Julia started and blushed deeply, then laughed, and said, 
** Oh, no, certainly not." 

'^ It would be quite ridiculous," pursued Lady Crawford, 
*' for he never is in love with anybody. He is ver^ handsome 
certaiuly, and very agreeable, and much liked, and one that 
everybody knows, and woben admire a goofd deal ; but, as 
for being in^love, that is out of the question, especially 
foT girls. People would.laugh, I assure you, if ^ey heard 
you were so romantic." 

^^I will take care they shall nottaugh at me," said Julia, 
affecting to receive the admonition as if it h«bd not been 
required. 

^' I don't mind your talking to him as much as you please," 
pursued Lady Crawford, *^ only remember that he means 
nothing. He is a man who will never marry. I do so want 
you to marry well ! It must be a very good match, or I shall 
not be at all satisfied — somebody of course that is only in the 
very best society, and that can give you a house in town as 

good as House, and every thing you ought to want. 

Th^n all you have should be very handsome ; and I don't think 
two thousand pounds would be at all too much for a trous- 
seau. And then your diamonds ; — there will be a great 
thing to be considered. ' I should like you to have them 
like mine,if jou could ; but that would be hardly possible. 
The trouble they cost was immense, l^d there was a present 
among them from the dear Archduchess — ' — that you would 
hardly get any thing else like. And then the Silbersteins at 
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Vienna, and that nice old Prince of Zhan-zhan interested 
themselves about them : — but you should see the Duchess 
of Beaumaris's set ; something like hers would do, or like 
Lady Chelmsford's; only I remember now^ bers are so 
stupidly set that she must always wear them the same way. 
You should have yonrs set so that you could change and 
vary them as you please. It is a great resource to be able 
to do that ; — but perhaps you are almost too young to enter 
into these things at present.'^ 

It was not without design that Lady Crawford indulged 
in this fit of splendid castle-building, and displayed to the 
imagination of her niece prospective visions of magnificent 
attire. She flattered herself, that to excite in her niece's 
mind a strong relish for luxury and splendour would coun- 
teract all those sentimental love-in- a-cottage notions of 
picturesque ^poverty shared with the object of her real 
affections, which would be most detrimental to the advance- 
ment of Lady Crawford's favourite projects. Julia was 
very fond of dress, and seemed not at all insensible to the 
force of her aunt's comments upon trotisseau and jewelry ; 
and Lady Crawford flattered herself that^er eloquence 
had succeeded. 

Sir Q^rald Denbigh, true to the intention which he had 
eommunicated to Lad^ Ulverston, soon made a visit to 
Eastwood ; and shortly afler the foregoing convearsation^ 
one momkig found him tite-d'tete with Lady Crawford. 
He was half-reclined in an arm-chair, with one finger 
between the half-cut leaves of a new book, while Lady 
Crawford was seated near, talking and writing notes at the 
same moment with equal rapidity, and seeming to divide 
impartially between the two operations the quantum of 
thought^ which would have been still small had she bestowed 
it wholly upon either. 

<*Ta]k on. Sir Gerald, do," said she, after a very short 
pause in the conversation. '' You know I can write and 
do a thousand things, and attend to you at the. same time. 
Tell me a little about yourself. Where have you been 
lately ?" 

^' For some time a forlorn * squatter' by the side of your 
ladyship's toads — iijf Ber wicks." 

^* Ha ! ha ! Do people call the B^rwicks * my toads f 
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Such a shame ! The pooc dear Berwicks ! I like to 
encourage them, because they are so serviceable.'^ 

'^ It is their meMer to be serviceable/' said Sir Gerald. 
'^ Thegr were working hard, with no success in that vocation, 
while I was with them, — trying to force a match between 
Arlington and the Rochdales' youngest daughter Alice." 

'^ Ay, so I heard. Lady Uiverston told me, who had it 
firom you. Why do you never write tome? Oh ! I won't 
bear any excuse. I do so dislike the Rochdales ! Suck 
disagreeable people ! How deplagi you must have been ! 
And now tell me, what do you think of my niece ?" 

" That she seems to be every thing your niece ought to be." 

•* You think her pretty ?" 

« Beautiful !" 

<'^ And that she will have great success ?" 

** Immense ! pray, whom is she to marry ?" Lady Craw- 
ford stared, and laughed at the blunt simplicity of his ques- 
tion, and only said, " You are an odd creature !" 

<^ I know I am a plieiin-spoken bear sometimes," said 
Denbigh, '' but really I theught you had probably arranged 
aU that. There is so vdry little choice! Your ordinary 
tribe, your Miss A. or B. have Messrs. G. D. E. F. 6., and 
all the rest of the alphabet to choose from ; but Lady Craw- 
ford's piece can marry only one of the very few whom Lady 
Crawford would .think unexceptionable. And how many 
are there of them ? Not more than half-a-dozen at most. 
Just let us considerJ' 

" Ay, do," said Eady Crawford, laying down her pen, 
and drawing her chair nearer to Denbigh^s. ^< You are just 
the person one ought to talk to about that." 

" To begin," said Denbigh ; " there's the young Duke 
of Harwich — a dukedom is something, but money is more, 
and that he wants. His father was an incurable spendthrifl, 
eaten up alive by a^l the tribes of Israel, who sold his plate, 
and felled his trees, and ploughed his park. Every thing 
was pared to the quick, and the entailed estate is not very 
large. No — Harwich won^t do!" 

*< There is no richer parti than that odd man, Lord 
Greenock." 

*^ No ! but he is too old, and a quiz^ and a bore to boot. 
Any girl that married him would be said to be sacrificed for 
money. One must not allow the world to say thi|t." 
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"Oh, impossible!" said Lady Crawford, "Julia shoald 
not marry him if she were to go down imon her knees to 
ask it.»' ^ 

"You will be spared that trying scene, I trust. That 
immensely rich, heir to a — what was it — a pawnbroker ? Mr. 
Chnoss, is looking about for a fashionable wife ; but of course 
you won't tolerate any thing roturier,^* 

" Oh, no, don*t mention him. You mutt not forget Mr. 
Audley, Lord Tresham's only son, the richest of all the ex- 
pectants." 

" No ; I know he is a great prize ; but then, unfortunately, 
he is only an expectant, and the father married young, and 
is young still, and terribly hale and healthy ; and he is of a 
family that nerer die. His father lived to the age of a 
thousand and — God knowsf what^!<-and the grandfather to 
something little short of Methuselah's. Besides, this youth 
seems delicate, and not equally tenacious of life ; and his 
mother is sickly ; and if that frisky young father of his kills 
her, be would mairy again, and have sons and daughters ad 
mfimttim^ like any patriarch. Yob see that in my calcula- 
tions I like to take a wide view of pofsible contingenties.'^ 

" I have {aAher a fancy for a foreigner,", said Lady Craw- 
ford, after a short pause. 

" No, Lady Crawford, I protest against that," said^'Den- 
bigh ; " Miss Saville is too precious to be expoi^ed. Don't 
throw her away upon foreigners. Nothing foreign under a 
crowned head should win her and wear 1^ with my consent. 
Tf monarchy bids, I waive my opposition ; but for any thing 
eke, ' war to the knife,' the pen-knife I mean. Had you 
any foreigner in your^^mind ?" 

^< I wal thinking of that pleasant person that is over here 
now. Prince Bacharachstein's eldest son. You know his 
wealth will be enormous." 

" Ay, it is of the kind that sounds magnificent, and used 
to petrify us islanders ; — an estate that takes ten days to 
drive through — ten chateaux, each one more vast and un- 
comfortable than the other — a thousand gamekeepers-r ten 
thousand farming-servants — half a million of tenants — a 
body-guard — power tp hang his own thieves — and a thousand 
times more sheep and oxen than Job had the second time. 
All this sounds grand enough to take moderate people's 
breath away ; but give me compact available English wealth. 
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That is the wealth to be enjoyed. This feudal splendour is 
fit only to be stared at and talked about." 

'^ Ha ! ha ! tbit is so true ! and it must be shocking to 
be plagued with a very large landed estate ! But I assure 
jou that Bacharachstein nsre enjoys himself extremely, and 
lives better than anybody, and never goes near his country 
property," 

** Sensible mvigk ! I am sure I wonU accuse him of dimin- 
ishing bis own enjoyments by listening to^the wants of his 
army of tenants." 

*^ Come," said Lady Crawford, *< you have done nothing 
but object ; we have found nobody yet : I hope you are not 
come to the end of your list ?" 

*^ No, and I am going to mejntfon one whom I recommend 
above all the others — Lord Arlington." 

'^ To be sure," said Lady Crawford ; '^ and we had bees 
talking of him ; how pdd we did noUmention him sooner ! 
But why do yoiKprefer him to all the others ?" 

*^ ni tell you : Arlington, being an actual possessor, is 
of course preferable to all expectant heirs : of bsichelors, 
circumstanced like Jhim, Lord Greenock is the only one 
richer. But no girl cotdd like hinif while Arlington has a very 
fine fortune, and is very likeable into the bargam, — likeable 
in a Mgh degree, — good-looking, with an uncommonly taking 
manner, gay, with a dash of sentiment,— just the nvanner 
girls like, — particularly well qualified to inspire a beUe pa$' 
#toit, and that is aq|junmense advantage, for you knOw money 
is but a dirty thing after all, and it is better not to seem to 
think about it, but to look disinterested as long as we can. 
If a girl is meant ever so much to marry for money, I would 
still say, 'By all means'" fall in love, if you can.* I think 
we agree on that point, Lady Crawford ?" 

^* Certainly ; and you are quite right in what you say about 
Lord Arlington : he t« the most unexceptionable — such a 
very nice person — and so agreeable, and quite Voir comme 
Ufaut. I like him of all things. I mean to ask him here. 
IVhat is his direction ?" 

*^ I admire your promptitude," said Sir Gerald, writing, 
as he spoke, the required address ; and Lady Crawford 
instantly commenced what was mdant to be the most per- 
suasive of all imaginable notes of invitation to Lord Arling- 
ton. The note was unsuccessful — Lord Arlington did not 
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come : another was despatched, and still other engagements 
prevented him from obeying the summons of Lady Crawford. 
Bat her ladyship was not accustomed to^be thwarted, and 
the delay to the accomplishment of her wishes made her 
only more determined to draw Lord Arlington within her 
toils. 

At length he came to Eastwood. There were few there 
to meet him, none of his intimate assocj|Ltes, only a few 
inoffensive, quiet persons, carefully chosen as being less 
likely to interfere with that great object for which he was 
brought thither, — ^to see and be conquered by Julia Saville. 
Arlington had heard some reports of h^r beauty, but he was 
not prepared for that dazzling loveliness which now* for the 
first time burst upon him. He was surprised and charmed ; 
attracted, but not in love. .Admiration and a natural plea- 
sure in gazing on an object so beautiful he could not con- 
trol ; but his heart waf no more subdued than if he had been 
contemplating the finest forms on canvass or in marble. Th^ 
affections were preoccupied, and no disloyalty towards their 
first^hcfsen ever for an instant found place in his. bosom. 

"Alice is very lovely too," he said, tp himself half tloud, 
aAer he had been mediating awhile on the charms of Miss 
Saville ; and he began favourably to contrast the moonlike 
softness and purity of her beauty with the sunny radiance of 
the latter's. No, he was not made iickle ; and though the 
liveliness of Miss Saville animated and amused him, and 
though much passed between them^whif^h would have been 
^led ^^ flirtation," yet he quitted Eastwood conMant to one, 
and that one was Alice Mortimer. 

Lady Crawford had set her heart on ipore being effected 
during the first visit than the result had shown. She had ex- 
pected on the part of Lord Arlington a fascination, an en- 
chainment, a difficulty of tearing himself away, which did 
not at all appear in his manner on departure ; nor could she 
see that he threw even the slightest tinge of sentiment into 
the adieu which he easily and gayly exchanged with Miss 
Saville. But Lady Crawford was not discouraged ; a con- 
fidence in her own good fortune, a belief that whatever she 
wished and undertook must and ought to succeed, served in 
her the stead of a more praiseworthy spirit of perseverance. 

She resolved to draw Lord Arlington to her house again, 
and to pursue next time a different course. Instead of allow- 
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ing him to be tiie only young man present who could be con- 
sidered privileged to make himself agreeable to Miss Saville^ 
and who was secure of her notice, she would this time place 
him in the midst of many, whom, though they were not in- 
tended to be rivals, he might perhaps consider in that light. 
She knew that the homage and admiration of which Miss 
Saville would be the object would reflect more lustre on her 
beauty in the ejpes of Lord Arlington ; for men ever admire 
women more when they know that they are admired by 
others ; and she thought that if he could not be lured, he 
might be stimulated into suitorship by the spirit of emu- 
lation. 



CHAPTER XXiV. 



-Call ufl ten times frul. 



« Tot we are soil as our complexloas are, 

, And credulous to soft prints." 

Measure for Meatw§, 

• 

AnoNo the men who were invited to Eastwood at the 
tim6 when Lord Arlington was to make his second visitr 
were Sir Gerald Denbigh, Henry Beauchamp, and Mr. Aud- 
ley, ** the richest of all the expectants," the son of Prince 
Bacharachstein, and a Mr. Wirksworth, a man who, without 
any very evident qualifications, lived very much in society 
that called itself* fastidious. His cl^ef recommendation 
seemed to be his ubiquity. Everybody invited him because 
everybody said they saw him everywhere, and coin so cur- 
rent must be good. That Lady Crawford, knowing her 
niece's preference for Beauchamp, should have allowed him 
to be one of the party, may appear singular and unwise ; but 
the pvoposal to be at Eastwood at that time was made by 
Beauchamp himself, and in the note which contained it 
were these words : — ^*' I hear that Arlington has been with 
you, and I am told he is to be married to Miss Saville. I 
dare say the report is premature ; but knowing and liking 
Arlington as I do, I mus}, say, that if it is not already true, 
I hope it will be so." 
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This letter Lady Crawford did not show to her niece, but 
she left it lying open on the table, and trusted that theyoung* 
lady's curiosity would not resist the temj^ation of gratifying 
itself by a perusal. In this she was not disappointed. She 
was also reassured by the recollection of her niece's manner 
towards Lord Arlington. During his former visit, Julia had 
lost no opportunity of exercising upon him all her powers 
of captivation ; and certainly nobody would, have imaginecl 
that a real preference for any other existed in her breast at 
that moment. 

In truth, the fair Julia, young as she was, was a very ac- 
complished coquette. She bad a decided passion for con- 
quest, and was not at all indifferent to the honour and glory 
of being much admired by a young man, who, in addition to 
agreeableness and good looks, had the powerful recommend- 
ation of being greatly courted, and one of the first matches 
in the kingdom. Nor had her aunt laboured in vain to make 
her mercenary ; for except when the thoughts of love and 
Beauchamp (who she knew was poor) happened to flash 
across her mind, she was as fully bent upon so marrying as 
to make 'herself the mistress of a splendid esta\)lishment as 
Lady Crawford could possibly desire. 

When Arlington came again to Eastwood, he found, in 
addition to those before mentioned, his friends (for so he 
called them) Denbigh and Beauchamp^. He was received 
with great warmth and cordiality by Lady Crawford, and Julia 
was delightfully glad to see him. He was surprised to find 
that she seemed to him even prettier than before. In fact, 
since his last departure, he had been frequently struggling 
against the weakness which permitted her beautiful face to 
rise unbidden to his mental vision, and was angry with him- 
self for thinking so much of her while he really- was in love 
with another. He had tried to depreciate that dangerous 
beauty which had taken such hold on his imagination, and 
to persuade himself that she was in reality less beautiful 
than he had thought her. In this he partly succeeded ; but 
the consequence of this partial success was, that now, whea 
he saw her again, he felt as if he had done her an injustice, 
and must repair his fault by increased admiration. 

Meeting at Eastwood several other men, he made up his 
mind that he must necessarily be contented to devote much 
less of his attention to Miss Saville, and receive a smaller 
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portion of her smiles than during the former visit. But he 
found that he was more fortunate than he expected. With- 
out the slightest inmcation by word or look of any such idea 
in the mind of any one, it nevertheless seemed to be under* 
stood that he was the person who was most privileged to ait 
by and talk to Miss Saville. If there was a vacant «eat by 
her side, and he was near, another did not occupy it. If he 
was talking to her, others neither joined in the dialogue, nor 
tried to divert her attention ; and a general conversation, in 
which they bore a part, would dwindle down to one between 
them alone ; the others would imperceptibly drop off^ and 
they were left to a tete-d-tete* 

This was the result, not entirely of chance, nor of the 
spontaneous tact of the rest of the party ; 4>ut it was, in a 
great measure, the result of Lady Crawford's management. 
Denbigh and Beauchamp were in her confidence, and prom- 
ised to promote the match ; and their influential example 
had pointed out a discreet course, which the others had the 
tact to follow. Sbp had previously intended that Julia 
should receive as riiuch jattention as possible from others, 
and that Lord Arlin^n should be excited by jealousy to a 
more explicit avowal of his admiration ; but, on considera* 
tion, it appeared to her 'that such a forcing system would be 
injudicious in- this very early stage of their acquaintance. If 
Lord Arlington had not yet begun to be really captivated, 
if no seeds of attachment had yet begun to take root, the 
prospect of difficulties and of rivalries might serve only to 
repel. He would be led to reflect on the real state of his 
feelings ; he would feel himself driven into some decided 
line of conduct ; and would either contend for a paramount 
share of Miss Saville's notice, or carelessly resign her to be 
flirted with by others. There was a probability that he 
might choose the latter, and the chance was not to be risked. 
Lady Crawford, therefore, preferred the more prudent course 
of luring Lord Arlington cautiously apd imperceptibly on- 
ward, till he should all at once unexpectedly find himself the 
acknowledged suitor of her niece. 

The young lady was not at all disinclined to play a part 
which peculiarly coincided with Lady Crawford's wishes. 
She did not withdraw herself, and timidly recede from the 
attentions of Arlington ; she did not seem averse to being 
the peculiar object of his almost exclusive notice ; but be- 
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baled as if she admitted his addresses, and was flattered by 
the consciousness of a conquest. The fact was, that Miss 
Saville was not only naturally pleased In attracting those 
whom it was considered creditable to subdue, but %he was 
BOW much influenced by pique. 

She |}ad been greatly mortified by the surreptitious peru- 
sal of that letter of Beauchamp's in which he expressed plea- 
sure at the prospect of her marriage with Lord Arlington. 
It was an unkind cut. She flattered herself that Beauchamp 
would have returned her preference, and that a rival would 
have made him as wretched ^s she knew it would have ren- 
dered her.' She had consoled herself a little at the time 
by thejKfpe that the letter was merely a strike of hypocrisy, 
written to blind Lady Crajnrford, and obtain for him admis- 
sion at Eastwood. But by this thought she was not long 
comforted. Beauchamp was now at Eastwood, saw Arling- 
ton almost monopolizing her attention, and saw it unmoved, 
and betrayed not the slightest evidence of a wish to dispute 
with him the possession of her smiles. This she thought 
was too much ; hypocrisy could hardly go so far ; there 
must be indiflerence on the part of Beauchamp ; and this 
made her very indignant, and at times not a little unhappy. 
But she was angry, ^nd chose to be revenged ; and instead 
of luring him back, would try to^ pique him into submission, 
by seeming scarcely conscious of his presence, and more en- 
grossed than ever by the agreeable society of Lord Arlington. 

Beauchamp was too experienced to be deceived by the 
tactics of a girl of seventeen ; he knew that he still maintained 
securely his place in her affections, and he made no altera- 
tion in his manner, believing that disappointment would soon 
effect another change in hers. He was right. After a few 
days* ineflectual eflbrts to pique him, the fair Julia pensively 
relented, and her beseeching eye began to sue for. a little 
of that notice which a short time before she had scornfully 
disregarded. Beauchamp had no wish that she should be 
<3riven to despair ; he. wished to keep alive the love which 
^e had inspired, and he therefore now relaxed from his 
reserve. 

Accident soon threw them together — she was alone, 
Bitting at the piano-forte, and he came up and sat by her, 
tQrned over the leaves of a music-booki and asked her to 
play an air which pleased him. 
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*' Do you ask out of compliment ?" 'said she, rather 
poutingly ; ^' or do you mean that you really wish to hear 

itr 

** I really wish to hear it," said Beauehamp,*Ho hear 
y<m play it ; but why do you ask that question V* 

*>*> B^use," said she, '* it seems so strange now to hear 
you ask me to do any thing, or notice any thing I do/' 

« You don't mean that ?" • 

" Indeed I do." 

^< And you say that it is * strange now,' am I altered 

then ?" 

" Yes, you know you are." 

^* And in what am I altered ?" said Beauchamp^ looking 
her in the face with a smiling air of earnestness. 

"I did not intend to tell you," replied Miss Saville with 
a slight blush ; '< but, however, since you ask me — I think 
(now don't be angry — you wotdd know), you are not now 
so — so— good-natured as you used to be : — when you were 
' here before you would talk to one, and tell one things that 
you thought would amuse, and do any little thing one wanted 
without seeming to think it a trouble. When one went out 
a riding, for instance, you did not mind the trouble of 
helping me on my horse." 

'^ The trouble 1" interposed Beauchamp, with a smile. 

'< Yes, I suppose it was some trouble, but I liked you to 
do it, because you could do it well, and most people are so 
awkward — But yesterday — '• ^ 

" Yesterday Lord Arlington assisted you to mount ; be 
did it very well, didn't he ?" 

^^ Yes, but I thought, at the timi^ you might have done 
it, because you was nearer to me than he was when I 
wanted to get on my horse. I dare say you will think it 
very foolish my mentioning such a thing, but it is your fault, 
you wotdd question me." 

>' Oh, it is all my fault," said Beauchamp, with his most 
insinuating smile, " if there is any fault in the case ; but 
you must not think that I am really changed — indeed you 
must not — there is no difference in my feelings." 

^' Then perhaps I was mistaken ?" 

^< No," said Beauchamp, ^^ I am sure you did not mis- 
understand me." 

He looked at^ her earnestly, their eyes met, and ben 
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were quickly withdrawn in blushing confusion ; his were so 
full of meaning that she could not withstand their gaze ; but 
still the expression of her countenance, though slightly 
confused, was that of pleasure. 

^' There is no change in me^ only in circumslaiices,** 
pursued Beauchamp, after a short pause ; *Uhere has been 
hardly anybody here when I have met you before ; now 
there are mapy, and I have no right to monopoli;&e yout 
attention." 

^^ I don't think anybody has a .right to monopolize one's 
attention,'* said Mids Savill^, '^but I believe you would 
willingly see others.do so." 

^' Spme have a better right than others," replied Beau- 
champ {^ ^' I am a poor younger brother, and must not 
presume, in the presence of miUumaires^ and great heirs 
apparent." 

** What nonsense !" said Miss Saville ; " don't suppose 
that I like to hear you, talk in that way." 

^^ Ah, but it is very true, and I must say it ; I meant to 
behave in the manner which I thought most compatible with 
friendship, — and friendship, you know, is all that is permitted 
to a poor man like me : I hope we shall always be good 
friends, shall not we ?" 

I hope so," said Julia, in a soft tone of emotion* 
Then give me your hand, snd say you forgive me." 

She gently sighed *^I do," and the hand was given, 
which Beauchamp jj^ressed with lover-like warmth, and 
retained within his own. <' I cannot," pursued he, ^' feel a 
friendly regard for your welfare, and not be glad to allow 
others an opportunity of offering attention to you, especially 
such persons as Arlington. He is a friend of mine, and has 
an immense fortune. I hope you will contmue to be 
gracious to him : you know we shall never be less good 
friends for your being better ^quainted with him. Pray 
smile upon hinMitill : we shall understand each other too 
well for me. oyer to be jealous — shall we not?" said he 
tenderly. 

*^ I don't know," and *^ I hope so," was all that Julim 
could an9wer in her confusion, for her bosom heaved with 
conflicting feelings, and the deepest blush overspread het 
cheeks and neck. 

Beauchamp still retained her hand : <* I am sure we 
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tball nerrer qnarrd,'' Mid hd, ^< and thb shtU be tke pledge 
of our friendship," and he raised the anresiatii^ hand and 
preiaed it eagerly to big lips. 

At this instant footsteps were heard in an adjoining room. 
*^ Somebody is coming," ^said he, and hastily turned oyer a 
leaf of the music-book. ^^ Pray play me this air," and the 
pair were Ibund, she playing, and he listening, as if nothing 
hiEd been discussed more interesting than musjp ; and under 
Xhe shadow of a tall book her blushes were unobserved. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

^* n y a des fausiet^s deguis^s qui representent si bien la r^rit^ 
>tf -tjae ce serait mal juger que de ne s'y pas laisser tromper.*' 

ROCHBFOUCAVLT. 

It is perhaps almost unnecessary to expatiate upon the 
profligacy of Beaucbamp's views, which .have {Ntrtially 
unveiled themselves in the foregoing conversatipn. It must 
not, however, be supposed 4hat Julia, though acquiescent, 
was his accomplice. She Was guiltless of any the slightest 
suspicion of his real meaning, nor had she at all a clear and 
definite comprehension of the purport of any part of what 
he had latterly said. She collected from his expressions 
merely that he could never marry, which indeed she could 
be almost said to have known before. She also inferred 
that if he could marry, she would-be his chosen, and that 
she must never attribute his want of attention to an absence 
of admiration, or diminution of regard, — inferences which 
afforded her much satisfaction. 

It was with her almost an article of faitfi^ that she could 
not ** fulfil her destiny," unless s|be married ; and such being 
the case, and as Beauchamp could not marry her himself 
she thought it was amiable in him to wish that she should 
be brilliantly established, and that his friend shoujfl be the 
successful suitor. Her mind was now much more reconciled 
to the reception of Lord Arlington's addresses. She saw 
that he had many pleasing qualities, and that his attentions 
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would never be (lisagreeable to her. Whether she ahoold 
ever love hisi) and whether he was likely ever to supplant 
Be&uchamp in her affections, were questions with which# 
she thought it was unnecessary to embarrass hefself at 
present. Considerisf the station in which he would place 
her, she was reconciled to the idea of his becoming her 
husband, and she resolved to do nothing which could 
counteract tlfe accomplishment of that event which her 
aimt esteemed for her advantage, and which the friendly 
Beauchamp, who thought only of her good, had so kindly 
recommeiided. 

Lord Arlington could not continue to passiday after day 
in^ the society of Miss Saville, watching every brilliant 
change of her beautjful countenance^ and feeling that it 
smOed much more frequently upon him than upon any othet 
person there, without being each day more captivated tima 
before. He would not allow to himself that he was at all 
in love with her, but nevertheless he began to be a little 
conscientiously alarmed lest, in his excessive admiration of 
Miss Saville, he should be guilty of some dereliction of 
constancy towards the real object of his love. Lady Alice. 
He tried to fortify his attachment by thinking over every 
former word and look of hers which had passed in the 
happiest times of their acquaintance, and wound its gentle 
course into his heart. He took the stolen drawing from its 
hiding-place, where it had now long slumbered ; he pondered 
over it long and fondly, and returned it murmuringto him- 
self, ^^ Alice may perhaps have Iqss n^re beauty, but how 
superior in every thing else !" 

With a sensitiveness which can easily be understood, he 
had hitherto abstained, when talking to Denbigh," from all 
allusion to Lady Alice and the Rochdales, and every thing 
that had passed at Berwicksthorpe ; but now, when anxious 
to resist the groi|fing influence of this new captivation, he 
became, on the contrary, rather desirous to hear them men- 
tioned, and to revive tlte dorlfnant power of old associations. 

^< Denbigh !" he said, determined to plunge boldly into 
the subject, <^ you have never mentioned Berwicksthorpe. 
Did you i^ay there long after I left it V^ 

*' No ; Dieu merci r 

" Why Dieu merei ? I thought you liked the house* 
Did4nf absence," he added with a laurt, '' make it dull V* 
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^< So Lady Bolsbver said.'* \. 

<< Well invented : and what said the Rochdales ?'*' 
f^ <' The Rochdales i" repeated Denbigh, a little surprised 
at the ^abruptness and composure with which the question 
was asked. ** Why not say Lady Alice ? You know you 
don't care for the opinion of the elders : you want to hear 
something about the daughter." 

^* Quite true : go on." 

*' And you reaUy wish me to describe the looks, und 
manner, and conversation of Lady Alice after your de- 
parture ?" 

** I am sorsy to be troublesome, but that is my wish." 

^^ Take a turn with me this way," said Denbigh, looking 
as if he had something important to communicate. ^* You 
cared a little !br that girl once^ I think. Was it not so ?" 
Ariington rather impatiently nodded assent. ^^And you 
are naturally curious to know whether any symptoms w.ere 
perceptible of her still continuing to care for you ?" 

^* Think what you please." 

^* The wish is so natural, that I cannot wrong you greatly 
if I take it for granted ; but really you had better not have 
questioned me." 

4i Why ?" 

'< Because I believe that no man, whether he cares for a 
woman or not, can bear to think that his presence or absence 
is indifferent to her." ^ 

'^I estimate men's amour propre very highly," said 
Lord Arlington; ^^but if, as I conclude, you mean to 
apply that general bbservation to my particular case, I 
must tel|. you, that I flatter myself I have quite philosophy 
enough to bear any announcement yru may purpose to 
make." 

*^ Of course ; who doubts it ? Not I, or I would tell you 
nothing. 1 hate beiil]g the ^ d — d good-natured friend* that 
tells disagreeable truths. Wfitt, then, your departure from 
Berwicksthorpe was received by La^ Alice not exactly with 
indifference, but — " 

** Well, go on." 

'< If I were asked, on the honour of a gentleman, if she 
seemed fprry that you were gone, I should decidedly an- 
■wer ^ no.' I believe your absence was a relief to her. Ton 
know the Berwicks would treat you two as if you were 
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semi-betrothed, and that naturally annoyed Aer, who knew 
well enough that you and she were as cold as the pole, and 
pretty nearly as distant. Certainly, whatever might be the 
cause, it was very observable that she was in much better 
spirits aAer you were gone, than during any other part of 
the visit. The Berwicks and the Bolsovers will tell you the 
same. They remarked it as well as I. Don't hate me for 
telling^you this." 

Lord Arlington laughed, gayly an<}* indifferently as he 
thought ; but there was a tone of bitterness in his }augh 
that did not escape the ear of ^Denbigh. 

** I cannot thank you for your news," said he. << None 
like to know that their absence was agreeable. It hurts 
one's vanity ; but it might have done more." 

^* True, it would once. I only told, just l^cause when a 
penchant like yours has existed, and has been supposed to be 
mutuaf, and then somehow dies away, it is as well to know 
that it is really dead, de part et d'autre.^^ 

*' I agree with you," said Lord Arlington, assuming suc- 
cessfully more composure than it was possible for him to f^el, 
*' and I am glad you have told me the exact truth. I never 
wish to cherish a false notion because it happens to be a 
pleasant one ;" and he was then glad to dismiss a subject on 
which he had heard tod much for his own happiness. 

But he could not dismiss it from his mind. He recurred 
to it again and again, and he tried to persuade himsdf 
that Denbigh was either incorrect or insincere in his state- 
ment. But there was little ground foi^ either supposition. 
Denbigh's usual correctness and qi^iricness of observation 
made an unintentioqal misconception very improbable. Nor 
did it seem more pirobable that he would wilfullj^misrepre- 
sent what he had obs^ved. His manner was sincerity it- 
self ; he had always professed himself anxious to promote a 
good understanding between Arlington and Lady Alice, and 
there appeared iio likely reason for his wishing to do other- 
wise. Moreover, in corroteration of his own statement, he 
had quoted the opinion of the Bolsovers and the Berwicks. 
The latter of these would certainly not have been willing, on 
slender grounds, to announce a discovery which would prove 
them to have been egregrously mistaken. No ; the tnore 
Arlington endeavoured to convince himself that there was 
error or treachery in the communication of Denbigh (a 
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ccNOsamnieatioii which bad bemi called for, and nol T<diiii- 
teered)* the more he felt himaelf compel^l to acknowledge 
that the unwelcome tale was probably tme. 

The iron of disappointment entered deep into his heart. 
He had cherished an attachment fondly and &iihfally, and 
bad fortified himself against the seductiye infioence of U^oee 
attractions to which he had since been exposed. He bad 
done all this-— and for what? to hear that shewhom,inspUe 
of coldness and repulses, he had persevered in loving con- 
stantly, should view his departure as a subject for congratu- 
lation ; and while he had secured to'himself the possession 
of a relic which might serve to invigorate his affections in 
absence and, like a magnet, keep them constant in their 
course, should have rejoiced in the withdrawal of bis image 
from her sight, that he might be thereby more easily banished 
irom her mino. 

The consideration of all these circumstances afflicted him 
greatly, and filled his mind with more indignation than the 
0io8t repulsive coldness had ever caused. He felt that he 
bad been deceived, and he thought ill-used ; and he was 
bound by a sense of what was *^ due to himself*' (choice 
phrase whicfa^ blinds so many) not only no knger to keep 
alive in his bosom the remeinbranee of Lady AIic^» but^ on 
the contrary, study to forget her. He woiiLd no longer 
pfide himself on the preservation of .a bootless unrequited 
COTStancy, no longer try to resist the fascinations of others ; 
aiDd from that hour no scruples should restrain him from 
permitting himself to entertain a due sense of (he charms 
and merits of Miss %yille. 

He searched for the eventful drawing ; and ang^ at hav- 
ing been ^p much, as he considered himself the dupe of bis 
own feelings, he was half-inclined to destroy the record of 
bin weakness ; but he relented, for it was her drawing, and 
be could not bear to part with, much less to injure it ; but 
he bid it from his ^ght, and vowed that he would never Utok 
upon it more. 

From this moment a change came over him»and a change 
which a kind and truly judicious friend, interested in Us 
real well-being, would have found reason to regoet Ho was 
like a a^ip that had parted from its moorings. That anchor 
to bis affections, a' wise and well-grounded attaohiasBl, 
which «ftlisted with it bis best feelings, had ttnhappiljfailed» 
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and to this fueeeeded a wild recUess panion for amuse* 
ment ; an abseoce of all aim and object beyond the ezeite-* 
ment and gratification of the passing moment ; and a de« 
tenmnation (although he cRd not, and thought he could not 
love Miss Saville) to derive all possible i^easure to his flat- 
tered Tanit J, from the fascinations of her viracity and beauty^ 
and to push ^' flirttftion" to its utmost limits. 

Deitbigh and Beauchamp watched his progress with ob- 
servant eyes. The former was very discreet, abstained from 
all questions and allusions^ and would not even seem to see 
that Miss SaviUe was an object of admiration to Lord Ar- 
lington. He was, in truth, very indifferent about the ntat- 
ter ; and provided Arlington could be prevented from ever 
uniting faiinself to Lady Alice, he cared not on whom else 
he bestowed his hand. Having suggested taLady Crawford 
an alli|nce between Lord Arlington and her piece, he made 
a merit with her of pretending to promote it. So, as we have 
seen, he certainly did, by removing one of the most formida- 
ble obstacles ; but in the mean while he took very good care 
net to compromise himself by unnecessary interference. 

Beauchaoip did not cdnfine himself to silent approbation. 
He really wished for Arlington's success, and being conscious 
of his own admiration for Miss Saville, and aware that the 
also was not insensible, he feared their mutual good under-*, 
standing migbl (however dexterously it was veiled) have be- 
eoiae perceptible tb Lord Arlington. If there was in hia 
mind the least floating suspicion of the real troili, it was de- 
sirable that Beauchamp should promptly remove it by ex- 
hibiting a disposition to promote his ution with Miss SaviUe. 
It did so happen that Beauehamp's precautions were umie- 
eessary; for nothing had occurred in Lord Arlington's 
presence, no word, or Jook, or aetion^ which could enable 
bias even to suspect ttat Beauchamp much admired Miss 
Saville, or that she was at all inclined to care more for 
Beanekamp than for him. 

** Arlington," said Beauchamp, carelessly, while they 
were in tlus middle of a game at billiards, ^^ I hope you are 
Mt gvng to leave this place soon ?" 

♦* Not Tery soon — (a five-stroke— twrffe). — " 

*< So I supposed ; you are well amused here." 

♦• TeleraU^." 
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** Ay, tolerably, — hj Lady Crawford, — ^but what do you 
diink of the niece ?" 

'a think her beautiful." 

'* So I perceive, and I dare say you are right in thinking 
80. Hers is not quite the style of beauty I prefer, but I 
can see that there is great beauty, though I confess I don't 
exactly /eeZ it" 

^ I am not so critical as you are, Beauchamp." 

^' So much the better fox you. It is a cursed thing that 
bUui feeling one gets, by dint of amusing one's self. It is sad 
to think how little I can be interested by the prettiest girl 
imaginable ; and yet it is not to be wondered at, when one 
must flirt without an object." « 

*^ I should have thought your object might be much like 
mine, or anybody else's ?". 

^* Pardon m|, very different ; a poor devil like moonless 
ke dabbles in heiresses, can have no matrimonial object in 
view ; and that is what yours is expected to be." 

^^ Oh, ay, people are very kind in settling for me what I 
am to do. I suppose you surmise that I have a * matrime^ 
nial object in view,' whenever. I speak to Miss Saville ; I 
assure you, you are quite mistaken." 

*^ Very likely ; but if you have not such an object, I don't 
f^e why you should not have it." 

*^ Nor I ; but neither do I aee why I should, and, till I 
have decided that point to my entire satisfaction, I shall 
have no other object than mere amusement." 

^ Ah, well ! this is a subject on which I cannot take the 
liberty of advising ;— »if I could — " 

** You would advise, I suppose, that I should use my best 
endeavours to make myself amiable in the eyes of Miss Sa- 
ville, to the end and intent of proposing myself. Your 
recommendation shall be duly rememj^ed, 1 score eighteen 
— ^You are to play." 

Beauchamp did not pursue Ihe subject of matrimony and 
Miss Saville. He had too much tact to be intrusive, and he 
knew that he had succeeded as effectually as if he had said 
volumes in making Lord Arlington feel that, should he ever 
entertain the intention of uniting himself to Miss Saville, he 
should find in Beauchamp a well-wisher for his success. 
Beauchamp desired no more : he did not wish to have it 
thought that he had any direct interest in Uie promotion of 
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the match ; and therefore, having carelessly conTeyed the 
intended impression, he prudently abstained from showing 
any further solicitude about the matter. • 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



^ Here freedom reign'd, without the least alloy, 
Nor gossip's tale, nor ancient niaidmi's gall. 
Nor saintly spleen darst murmur at our joy, 
And with envenom'd tongue our pleasures pall. 
For why? there wa^ but one great rule for all ; 
To wit, that each sHoiild work his own desire. 
And eat, drink, study, sleep, as it may fall, 
Or melt the time in love, or wake the lyre, 

^ And carol what, unhid, the muses might inspire.*' 

Thomson. — Castle of Indolence. 

The time passed cheerfully at Eastwood, — cheerfully and 
9i08t' unprofitably. It was a- lively Castle of Indolence, 
where the only business was amusement, and this was suc- 
cessfully and easily followed in an ever-changing tariety of 
modes. In a social point of view, the party and its arrange- 
ments seemed perfect, for all appeared to do merely just 
what they liked, while each was contributing to the ent^- 
tainment of the rest ; and the most luxurious independence 
was never allowed to betray its selfishness, and subside into 
a want of consideration for others. There seemed to be a 
, ^common stock of social pleasure, to which all, without an 
'effort, easUy, gracefully, and liberally coutributed. And yet 
it was unprofitable, and worse. There was no lack of ex- 
ternal decorum ; nothing was said or done which, if reported 
singly, would shock the nicest moral sense, or convey the 
impression of de[H'avity ; and yet there was a laxity of tone 
which must soon have become apparent to any one who re- 
sided in the house. 

The inmate would soon become sensible that it was an 
atmosphere unfavourable to the growth and maintenance of 
exalted principles of any kind ; where the view of moral 
obligations was liberal and vague ; where a generous senti« 
ment would be compassionately smiled at; where social 
agreeableness would cover any multitude of sins, and where 
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fkt$ kmdi of tmn eommtiidmiBBt ia the dtetlofiM wwM 
be bdd mora venial than to be nwamBiiahle and ttnamumg* 

Lady Crawford coAittdered persona onlj as memben of 
society. Even her pretended occasional pradery^ and strict 
Tiew of female honour, gave way completely^ whenever it 
seemed expedient to her superior consideration for fashion 
and social agrimcM ; and she chos^ former associates (it 
might be almost said for her bosom-friends) ladies who 
owed their continuance in society to the blindness, the weak- 
ness, or the profligate connivance of their respective hus- 
bands. But who should venture to blame Lady Crawford ? 
Was not she a pattern of conjugal propriety ? Could scandal 
ever whisper a syllable to her preju^ce ? Did she ever make 
a conquest except for power ? or fl'urt but with the utmost 
propriety, and with a due regard to h^ fame and interests ? 
Why then should she, so pure, so exemplary, abstain from 
visiting Lady Sfich-a-one, whom, though people did talk, yet 
everybody received, and who was ^* such a nice person !" — 
0r *^ Madame de -<-«-*,'' who was so " amdUe^^^ so ^^facik 
i efore.^" and why should she listen to scandalous goasipe 
who would fain recount the " mUa-e'tre,'*^ whom Madame de 
— — - was supposed to have smiled upon ? 

Among the guests now at Eastwood was Lady Evesbam^ 
a lady of equivocal character and unimpeachable fas^ioDt 
^md blessed with an indulgent helpmate. Lady Crawford^ 
vko knew how to make a merit of being- unavoidably coin 
fidential, and telling people that which she knew they woojd 
be able to find out for themselves, opened what by courtesy 
die called her heart, to Lady Evesbam» and dilated to her , 
upon Lord Arlington's admiration of ber niece. 

*^ He is such a very nice person," she $aid> ^^ that I really 
dan't lik^ to do any thing unkind, and seem to di»o«rage 
bis being with Julia." 

** Oh, no« why should yott ?" said LadyJBveaham, laugk* 
ijsg in ber sleeve at the superlative hypocrisy of het frioMPe 
disinterested good-natUre. 

*^ Why, he is so young ! — and so ii Julia-^and I set my 
liaart on ber not marrying early ; but I don't intend «rer ta 
bias ber inclinations ; and if he happened to please ber, I 
Sbedd hardly think it right to oppose." 

^ Why should not yoo rather try to j^omote it?" said 
Ladly Bseahaad, in bar moot iaainuttting toae, ^* it would bd 
such a very nice match !" 
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^ Urn jmt duaksa? Periiaps it would ; bol'Ihaire bMotHf 
m«dt up mj mnd about it. Promote it ? ao— I w<mld never 
do that ; I shall let the affiur lake its natural couxee. They 
aie e^Buog — don't say a wend before Ji^a. Lord AfMng« 
ton, I want yu to ride a horse of mine to-day, and tell ne 
what yoo thiiik (^ it to a ladj* JuUa is to have it, if you 
thiak it safe. hEt, Beaiiehamp» I have had two letters fron 
Yoritahire, that^give a very bad character of you. You must 
fttCSB ^ writers as well as you can. Mr. Audle^^ I am 
quite delighted to hear it is not true that your father has had 
a All. Oh9 Lady Evesham, I must tell you of dear Lady 
Chelrosford's economy and good luek. Think of her buying 
two shawls for sixteen hbndred guineas, for which they had 
a^Ded hex a thousands-piece I and they are perfectly lovely,, 
and she quite raves about them. I do so like her — she ia 
<t hmme enfemt I I think it is quite shocking Lord Chelras* 
ford's not letting Charles Vavasour come to his house — be- 
eause, though it is her way, and she toiU flirt, she is always 
so nice and good-natured to him. Think too, how unfor- 
tmuUe ! I shall not see her till I go to town, and I do hate 
town,! — I have so much to de there ; and there is that very 
homd Alraack's !*' 

Lady Crawford always railed against the labours in which 
she delighted. ^ You cannot think,*' said she, looking roundt 
'' how tired I am qi that office — so thankless, and so trou- 
blesome ! and do what one will, one is so much abused ! I 
have a great mind, to give it up I" 

^^No, pray don't!" said Mr« Wirkaworth, who prided 

^mself on being a good flatterer; << though it is very selfish 

in me to say so ; but I don't want those balls to ^e ; and I 

know that if you Were to resign, we should Yery soon have 

no Almack's at alL" 

Lady Crawford himoured the observation with a diort 
laugh and an approving glance, and then directed a canvass- 
ing look towaida Lord Ariington, a^ if she wished him to 
say something complimentary. 

M I think," said Lord Arlington, who felthimself appealed 
to, ^ that the dancing-interest talk very small sense on the 
siAfeet of those balls. They want impossiUlitiea. They 
expect, sekeetaess without the invidiousness of selection. 
Thaw is a room which holds about ive or SIX hundred ; and 
there im a tkooasnd i|qplicaite&r adhmsBtoo^allhighly pro- 
per persons in their own opinion^ and not one of whom 
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ought to be rejected. Of these, four hundred mutt be 
disappointed ; and at least two hundred will raU at the 
patronesses. I think you are hardly used." 

« Yes," said Lady Crawford ; ^* and then they say we are 
80 capricious," 

^< Exactly ! as if you were to be required to consider not 
only parentage, manners, and externsds, but I don't know 
what qualities, moral and intellectual, before you decide 
whether such or such persons may be allowed to purchase 
the right of dancing in a particular room, on a particular 
night. As for caprice, it is a very lady-like principle of 
action, and quite good enough for settling the question of 
admission to 'a ball." ^ * 

^^ Arlington," said Sir Gerald Deij>igh, with affected se- 
riousness, '^ you are a young man ; your dancing principles 
are not settled, — you have not duly weighed the importance 
of the subject on which you were talking. When*you have 
arrived at my age and wisdom, you will not speak so lightly 
of admission to a ball." 

*< My youth and inexperience," said Ldrd Arlington, 
*' are a^ous to be enlightened by your age and wisdom." 

" Then I appeal to the official discernment of Lady 
Crawford whether you have not spoken most irreverently of 
<balls in general, and undervalued the importance of admis- 
sion to Almack's ?" . 

" Oh, that would be too bad !" said Lady Crawford ; " I 
don't think Lord Arlington meant to say that." 

«' Then I am acquitted of that crime," said Arlington ; 
*< and I fully acknowledge the importance of Almack's in 
the eyes of those who are excluded." 

<' A handsome amende^'* said Denbigh. 

" You don't really think we exclude too many ?" asked 
Lady Crawford, as if she wished to' be guided by Lord 
Arlington's opinion. f 

** Recollecting the heat and crowd,^ should say decidedly 
not." 

^^ There is nothing like exclusion," interposed Mr. 
Wirksworth, eager to express opinions which he thought 
would be agreeable to Lady Crawford. ^' The London 
world is such a mob, that society would not be tolerable 
without it. The only way in which one can enjoy societyy 
18 to exclude from that in which one lives all who are not 
decidedly rf it." 
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« TTiat is quite my idea," said Jiady Crawford. " I was 
telling you that the other day — I am for living only with 
one's intimates — and I would let in no new people to oiie's 
^ society, unless they were foreigners, and really ' somebody.' 
There is nothing so pleasant as living with people who have 
quite the same ideas as one's self.' " 

'^ It saves great trouble in interchange," said Denfajgh. 

** Lord Arlington, you are quite for exclusion, are not 
you ?" pursued Lady Crawford, appealing to him again. 

*^ I am afraid, Lady Crawford, you will think me preju- 
diced ^ but I have seen many kinds of exclusive society, and 
I am not very much the admirer of any. I happened to be 
in shire lately. Th^e they are exceedingly exclusive." 

** Oh, that is too good ! — you are joking !" 

" No ; I assure you, they are very exclusive. They 
exclude almost evjery person, and certainly every topic that 
does not belong to that county. Everybody talks, thinks, 

and looks shire. All are provokingly intimate with 

each other, and as provokingly unacquainted with everybody 
else. You are made to feel, as long as you are among them, 
that to know the world in general passes for nothiltg ; but 
you must know every man, woman, and child, house, road, 

horse, and dog in shire, if you would be thought to 

know any thing, and wish to understand what they aref 
talking about. All their jokes are local. You hear a 
mightily flat story, about some person or other, that every 
one round you is ready to die of — and you stare about you 
and try, by way of sociability, to get up a laugh, and then 
you are told with a compassionate air, * Ah, if 3rou did but 
know the person I The story is nothing without having 
seen him.' And then what an inferior being you seem ! 
the man who never saw Smith of Smithy Hall ! these are 
country exclusives." 

" Ha ! ha I I can fancy all that being so true !" said Lady 
Crawford, laughing rather d contre c(Bur ; *^ but these are 
not the soft of people I meant. These are not people of 
the world." 

^^ Ah ! well," said Arlington, ^' I have seen people of 
a very different kind, people of family and rank, and ' of the 
world,' who, in their way, were very snugly and amiably 
exclusive — the Caldecots, for instance. I was once on a 
tisit to them at their country place — that warren overrun with 
couainship — ^the head-quarters of a family clique* It ought 



t» hftve been ^hiutmmg\ is seem luge ptr^ a* 
MfOwUe to disippfOTe^but eqpillj uBpoodUe to like it 
Thcgr were wwy merrj tQgetIiei'---bat what intolenUa mto 
to 'a utrftDger ! Tbef hi^ aouiDg them a large coauaoa 
etoek rf trad^kioiial jdies^ known onljF to tkenaelves^ and 
the least possible allusion to an; of these seta whole vow 
tittBrlag in an iBertaDt. One felt tini the world was divided 
hf them into two ckisses — ^tbose* who were related to tkem 
and those who were not-^-and that they a little despised jon 
Dsr being of the latter. Then they had family names for 
tUngs and persons, which tbe(f stsEred at you, if yon did not 
know. It was really a shibboleth diffienU to be learnt. 
Everybody Was alludl^d to by nickname. Bdb meant James^ 
the Honourable and very Reverend, the Dean; and S'a 
Gccatge was called Jimcrack. It was vastly funny, and I 
think you will allow it was very exehisive." 

^^ C^ ! I can quite conceive the tiresomeness of such a 
set,'' said Lady Crawford. ^' But it is too bad in you. Lord 
Arlmgton^ to call these people exclusive." 

^< Never mind me. Lady Crawford^ I dare say I abase 
the t^m ; but I call all society excluave &at is intended 
solely for the ^amusement of an initiated few. It mattas 
not who those few may be, whether country nei^bours Gt 
a clan of cousins, or agrieulturalists with their talk on 
ahoTt-homed cattle and mangelwurzel, or yachters, or taEf> 
men, or those sporting pedants, who morning and evening 
live in scarlet, and obtrude upon the drawing-room thmi 
reminiscences of the fi6ld. All these, and (Shers too» I 
eall in tfa^ir several ways exclusive ; and I think that ^s 
exclwveness injures society rather tiian improves it. It is 
a sel&h system, and a narrow-minded one ; and it has oae 
crime winch many will think worse than all,-*it tends to 
make society dull." 

^^Toat shame!" said Lady Crawfiirdf laughing. **¥ou 
are a bnetic — a malignant. la he not, Sir Gerald ?" 

^ He 10," said Sir Gerald ; *^ but I recommend him to 
mercy in consideration of his youth ; and in the mean while, 
Arlington, I will try to conv^ yon. Yon hear talked a 
great deal of sense on one side, now jihA have a litde o£t- 
whatever you like to call it— on the other* What ia Hbm 
obje^ of sedely ? Net husmflss, p«Um or privala; net 
fiafit ; not iaq^veniMit* Feo]^ dao.'t ge int» aocieiy 
widaogtobetMight; tiiey had lathefyoulof Aeir yitlaitceip 
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mmH M it nmy be^ wlight to oihan., Tbcoljeeiof sodety 
ia atiictly and jurmcipally amusemeiit. Tbe question theii 
19 a very simple one : lies^ may amasemeni be most sue* 
eessfuUy obtained ? Now I a^n ready to grant t^ similaf ity 
of ^^[Maions in those vjio assoeiate is not atisolutely essenliai* 
I think on tbe Gmtrazy, and particnlarly at this momenty that a 
slight difference and an eccasicHO*) skirmish are very ^liven- 
ing ; but amilarity of pursuit is essential, and, still moi;e, am- 
ilarity of associations and habits. Do we really reliali the com- 
panionship of those who don't agree with us in those respects? 
Not after the first baH' hour» when the novelty Is gone, and 
curiosity satisfied. Your traveller, or any other lion that can 
roar about things that few people know, serves ver]^ well to be 
heard and catechiased now and then ; but who oh that account 
wantsi to live with him ? You might as well wish to lodge in a 
show-booth. * Tbe schoolmaster,' who they tell you is abroad, 
has of course a great deal of information, and I dare say, if you 
happen to meet him, can talk with you on general topics as 
wdl as the best friend you have in the world. But general 
topics are fit oqly for strangers. They are a poor staple for 
intimates, who always find many particular subjects which it is 
much more amusing to talk of. Besides, it is ih>t the'^know- 
ing the same things, or being able tatalk about the same sub- 
jects, that makes persons agreeable to each other ; it is their 
feeling the same ; it is the consciousness of a certain degree 
of sympathy ; it is the certainty that, if not agreed with, they 
will at least be understood as they wish to be understood ; 
that whatever they point out or allude to will be viewed in 
tbe same light, and from the same terrain from i/^ich they 
view it themselves. Now, how are these requisites to be 
secured, unless your society is composed of persons whose 
habits and associations are similar to your own; unless your 
principle is the exclusion o^ those who tie in these respects 
dissimilar ; unless, in short, your society is exclusive ?" 

*^ You have shaped your question," said Lord Arlington, 
^^ ao as to make it sound difficult to be answered ; but I 
won't be coopcKl up in the corner you have made for me. 
I think you lay too much stress en similarity of associations 
and habits ; they signify much, but they are not every thing : 
they cannot alone make any one agreeable ; they are at 
beat ott^ respectable securitiea finr good behaviour. Yoa 
•ay very justly it is not Jmmring the same, hixifeeU^ the 
same, — the being like in character and in miiidr— thai 



makes persons agreeable to each other. But is it not a 
fabe and superficial mode of estimating these resemblances 
to think only of habits and associiftioDs ? Is it not possible 
that a person of habits differing from our own may be more 
congenial in character, and more agreeable as a companion, 
than one who» haring no sentiments in common, happens to 
have passed his life in the aame scenes ? To be placed in 
similar circumstances no taiore ensures agreement of feeling 
than to have one's clothes made by the same tailor. I 
dislike the exclusion I have been attacking, because it is a 
narrow-mincledf short-sighted plan, which grounds its selec- 
tion upon accidents much more than upon essential points, 
and, instond of taking the trouble to . ascertain whether a 
' person is calculated by character or talent to be an acqui- ^ 
sition to society, limits its inquiry to how, where, and with ^ 
whom he lives, who are his connexions, and what are his 
habits. Living in the same county, — belonging to the same 
family ,^follo wing the same profession, — being seen in the 
same society,-i-these are accidents which, however they 
may determine the choice, do not prove t^at the choice is 
a wise one, ajid that the individuals so thrown together are 
socially best suited to each other : and it is because what I 
call the exclusive system fornas its selection on this isuper- 
ficial principle that I think it calculated to contract and 
dullify society rather than to eliven and improve it. And 
now, I won't say another word, or I shall be banished for a 
bore. It is your fault, Denbigh, if I prose and speechify ; 
you would fasten an argument upon me." 

" I'll feear the blame," said Denbigh^ " and I flatter 
myself we have arrived successfully at that common result of 
the best-conducted aiigumcnts, — confirming each in his own 
opinion. We were both right> were not we. Lady Crawford ?" 

" No, both wrong ; Lord Arlftigton is perfectly^heretieal ; 
and you. Sir Gerald, while you talked so much about pro- 
moting pleasure and agreeableness, never said a word upon 
one of the princi^l objects of exclusion, which is, to keep 
up the tone of society, and shut out vulgar people." 

" Good heavens !" said Sir Gerald, ** think of my having 
overlooked that great and beneficent object ! However, I 
will make amends by supporting it the next time I have the 
pleasure of arguing this question. I would do so now, but 
I see our horses are at the door, and — enter Miss Saville 
in a riding-habit/' t 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

* Though mature weigh our tiJeiits, and dispense ' 
To everj man his modicum of sense, 
And conversation in its better part 
May be esteemed a gift, and not an art, 
Tet mnch depends, as in the tiller's toil. 
On culture, and the sowing of {he soil, 
Words learnf by wrote a parrot may rehearse^ 
But talking is not always to convey." j, 

CoWPBS. 

Tnx time at length arrived when Lord Arlington was to 
make his departure from Eastwood^ and to see Miss SayiUe 
probably no more until be should meether again in London* 
He felt mtich anore difficulty and reluctance in tearing 
himself away from this fascinating place thaq he expected 
when he approached it. Not only had the luxurious charm 
of its "society had a seductive influence on his disposition, 
but he was conscious of being every day more at^acted 
by the beauty^ and vivacity of Julia Saville. Yet it was 
too much to say that he was in love with her. That he 
admired her, and had a pleasure in seeing and talking to 
her, was all that could with truth be said« But no senti- 
ment of affection yet mingled itself with the feelings with 
which he regarded her, — ^no such deep and ennobling 
sentiment, purified from all selfishness' as would induce him 
to incur sacrifices for her sake ; nor did it even yet partake 
of that sligiit degree of romantic devotion, which would have 
prompted him to preserve a relic to remind him of her in 
absence. If what he felt could yet be dignified with the 
name of a passion, it was a slight, unfix^, and selfish one* 

Lady Crawford had sufficient penetration to perceive, that 
though Lord Arlington much admired her niqce, a proposal 
of marriage was still far distant. She saw that he was 
dazzled, but not blinded ; and though powerfully attracted, 
yet master of himself. Yet, though much disappointed at 
this postponement of the success which she thought ought 



to attend every fTroject on the accomplishment of which 
she had set her heart, she was reconciled, on reflection, to 
the idea of his departure, and that he should not see her 
niece again uptil they met in the spring in London. She 
judged that, at present, nothing was to be gained by allowing 
Lonl Arlington a pitolonged opportunity of seeing Miss 
Saville, day after day, in a country house, unless indeed he 
could be kept at Eastwood very long. This, however, 
might expose Lady Crawford to the imputation of deliberate 
xnatch-making, perhaps long befere the successful moment 
which would repay her for such an accusation; and in 
failure of that plan, Julia would ^* come out'' under the 
disadvantage of being known to have already angled for an 
* establishment, to have been offered to a great parti^ and 
been rejected. 

It was as welt, she thought, that Lord Arlington should 
for awhile wifjjudraw himself; that rumours, if there vpere 
any, should be allowed to subdde ; that when Julia's image 
akould have faded a little in the young Icnrd's xecoUectioB, 
•he should burst upon him again in Londoi% in all her love- 
liness* There he would see her in those many varied points 
of view, in which beauty like bers would be so dazzlingly 
attractive ; would sfee her surrounded by admirersi placed 
on the highest pinnacle to wfaftcb fashion and beauty con- 
jomed could raise her*--the object to which every eye was 
turned, the theme of every tongue, ^he would aeeia to 
him, if not more lovely, at least more elevated, mcnre 
deserving of homage, than she could ever appear in a coo* 
tracted circle in the country ; and then, vanity, and the de- 
nre of standing forth as the distinguished winner oimo^M a 
pnse, ndght at lengA urge him to that step to which he 
migbt never be led by reason or attachment 

So judged Lady Crawford, not only upon a eonsid«ralioa 
of the general tendencies of human naturerbut of the partic- 
ular character of Lord Arlington. She saw in that charac- 
ter the existence ^ vanity, and 6he trusted it wouM reader 
him more easy to ht acted upon by the motives which her 
Bind had suggested. This was perhaps the qualtty ip hioi 
which she valiusd most. She liked' hia for many gockl rea- 
SOBS ; becauae he was Uked by others, because bewaa lichi 
y e eng , good^lookingf and agreeable ; hut she alsa wmA prift- 
cyaBy tiked him .becaine he was rather vain i for in tlus 
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he reBembled her — and this gave her means of influencing 
him which she would not otherwise have possessed. 

She dreaded and disliked^ as owls dislike daylight, his 
liberality of sentiment, firn^iess of principle, strong, ckar- 
sighted s^ise, and just appreciation of right and wrong. ^ But 
liis vanity was a redeeming point; and by a delicate man- 
agement of this interesting weakness, she hoped to mould 
him into due subservience to her sovereign will. She had 
already flattered him into being pleased with her. society, 
greatly over-rating her talents and agreeableness, and very< 
indulgently smiling at fauiis apd follies Q^ foibles" he called 
tbem)i) for which he ought to have disliked and despised her. 
Much more remaiiied to be done, to view the progress of 
which we must adjourn once more to London. 

February came — ^parliament met — and th% west end of 
'London began to recover from its winter tocpor, and reasf 
sume the appearance of Jife and dcciipatioi:^. Among the 
migrating many. Lord Arlington came up to town, and so 
also did Lord and Lady Crawford, bringing with them their 
beautiful niecQ». The latter, it was observed, came up a 
little earlier than usual, and the idle many, who lovetoi^eo- 
ttlate upon the most trivial actions of their acquaintance^ 
surmised that this circumstance was to be attributed to the 
forthcoming introduction o# Miss SaviUe to ^^ the world*" 
They did not observe what the CSrawfords had obse|ved, that 
Lord Arlington had arrived in London a short time before^ 
which little faet, if oarefuUy noted, would have explained the 
mattes easily ^ 

It might be expected that when Lord Arlington was in 
the san^ town, and within a five minutes^ ride from Miss 
SaviUe and the Crawfords, they would very soon have met ; 
but it was not so* Lady Crawford had been a week in Lon- 
doD) and foufad herself reduced to inquire from her porter 
wtetber, by sonle strange accidentj^ Lord ArliogtcMi's card 
had not bete pverlooked. . But alas ! it was made elear, to 
her dissatisfaction, that he had never called. Two days 
more elapsed — and still he came not ; ^aand then it became 
highly expedient to devise and execute some strong measure 
ibr recalling the truant to a sense of Us duty. The result 
of bar ladyship's cogitations was the following laconic note, 
which Lord Arliagten received fiom her torpid mate :— * 
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*^ Mr SBAB Arlington, 
'^^ If you are a member' of Boodle's, pragr vote fot my 
friend Boreton, an excellent ^Uow, who is to be put up on 
Tuesday. Old Gluttonbury died last Wednesday. You 
know the son : do ask him if he means to keep Baptiste.— 
I hs^rdly know a better cook. 

** Yours truly, 
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This brief epistle, so little calculated to betray aUxiety 
about any Ihing except Boreton's election and Gluttonbury*8 
cook, was 4€^patQhed, like a shot fircdJ^jone vessel to bring 
another to, with the sole intention of acquainting Lor4 Ar- 
lington withtLord Crawford's presence in London, and 
probably inducing him to call. An answer was imme- 
diately returned, unsatisfactory on the points ostensibly re- 
quired, inasmuch as he was not a memoer of Boodle's, and 
knew nothing about the cook, but very satisfactory with res- 
pect to the real object of the note, inasmuc^^as he professed 
an intention of visiting them on the morrow. He did not» 
however, explain why he had been so tardy in paying his 
respects ; and this omission, in spite of the promised amendet 
still moved the ire of Lady Crawford. The fact was, h^ 
had inqi^red immediately after his arrival in town, and was 
told that not only the Crawfordswere not come, but were at 
present not expected. Lord Arlington therefore resigned 
himself to the prospect of not seeing them soon. Parlia« 
mentary and other business had occupied him a good deal 
since, and he thought no more about the Crawforc|f till he 
was surprised by the sight of the aboi^e-ihentibned episftle. 

Lady Crawford did not know the excuse 'which Lord Ar- 
lington had to proffer, and she determined, whenever he 
called at her house, to ppnish him for his misconduct, ^nd 
pursue a course which she believed most politic under ex- 
isting circumstances. He came, and was well received by 
Lord and Lady CrfQvford ; but Julia never appeared : he 
staid long expectingner,andventured upon some inquiries; 
but the beautiful vision did not gladden his eyes that day. 
Not even upon the second visit, which very quickly followed 
the first, was this tantalizing tyranny withdrawn. He found 
many present, and Lady Crawford talking as usual, very 
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fast, to two or three persons at once ;— but there was no Miss^ 
Saville. Lord Arlington was so much disappointed that he 
ventured to complain to Lady Crawford, sotto voce^ that he 
had not seen Miss Saville yet«<. < , 

*' You have nol seen Julia since yoti ctime to town ?" re- 
peated Lady Crawford, aloud, so that every one present 
might hear ; — " have'n'tjou, really ? In fact We have been 
out very little, and she is seldom visible in the morning." 

"[fhese few words seemed quite unimportant ; but they, 
nevertheless, would enable the five or six gossiping people 
who were present, ^ report that Lord Arlington had tried 
to see Miss Saville, and could not^— that he was not encour- 
aged to expect it — and that Lady Crawford evidently made 
no attempts to catch him. There is no circumstance too 
minute for the microscopic minds of the busy idlers of soci- 
ety to collect, speculate upon, and retail ; and Lady Craw- 
ford enjoyed the dangerous distinction (which she sometimes, 
as in the present instance, contrived to make useful} of hav- 
ing her words noted and repeated by certain of her followers, 
almost as muclltas if they had fallen from royal lips. 

The tantalizing system succeeded. Lord Arlington's 
anxiety to see Miss Saville was greatly augmented ; and he 
was niade to feel that he must not indulge in that fancied 
tecurity which was so likely to beguile one in his situation ; 
nor to consider the beautiful Julia so easy of access, or so 
lightly to be won as his previously successful progress might 
perhapshave betrayed him into thijaking. This riight stimula- 
ting check was now deemed to have been sufficiently applied. 
He was not longer left to pine ; but an invitation to dine 
with thB Crawfords soon raised his spirits to their wonted 
pitch. The invitation was joyfully accepted, and ^en again 
he beheld Miss Saville more lovely, more radiant than he 
bad ever seen her — receiving him smilingly and gladly — 
and with just enough of reserve to make what there was of 
cordiality in her manner more interesting and attractive. 

Arlington thought he had never experienced kny thing 
more delightful than this party. It was small, and really 
select in the best sense ; for Lady Crawford, who made Mm 
her object, had skilfully collected together several truly 
agreeable persons with whose society Arlington was likely 
to be pleased — and among these was Denbigh. Lady Craw- 
ford was desirous that, independent of the attraction of Julia, 
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Lord Arliogton should be able to say ^at ber house was a 

pleasant one. In this she fuUj succeeded. Luck befriended 

fair in the present instance. Often do the test endeavours 

fail jn compounding aq^agreeilble party» e^en out of the best 

\ materials ; and nobody can, in theiottery of dinner-giving, 

\ be certain of success. The inviter knows the genersd char- 

^. acter and capabilities oihis guests ; but who can answer for 

^ the mood in which they may oe found ? ^ 

Great wits hare often Tariable spirits and irritable tern* 
pen, and boundless is the catalogue of possible annoyances 
which may derange and ruffle that nic^y tempered state of 
mind {which is essential "^o Ihe fuU development of social 
talent. There are some whose Sybarite equanimity can be 
disturbed by a seat next to the wrong person, ill-cooled 
wine, and a dish that falls short of its pretensions. Some 
are silenced for the evening by being talked across ; chilled 
by a laugh less hearty and general than they expected, or the 
permissioil of other conversation while they are saying what 
they think ought to be heard by all. Too often, in a party 
of clever persons, each seems to check, instead of stimula- 
ting, the faculties of the others ; and sometimes a cloud will 
spread over the company<and dullness and silence will en- 
sue that can be traced to no assignable cause except the un- 
accountable workings of caprice. But no such calamif^ 
befell die small party which was, in^this instance, assenibled 
under the auspices of Lady Crawford. They were well as* 
sorted — all in good spirits, ready to amuse and be amused, 
and eminently skilled in the delicate art of conversation. 

We are unwilling to regard conversation as an art, be- 
cause such a supposition might imply that it is prenteditated 
•and" artificial, "^nd devoid of that ease, unaffectedness, sin- 
cerity, and natural flow of thought which form the principal 
charm of social intercourse. Yet it is in some respects ati 
art, and its being so does not preclude the existence of these 
latter requisites. A person's conversation may be easy, uo- 
, affected, unpremeditated, and sincere : and yet grace of ex- 
pression, quickness of allusion, easy introduction of amusing 
and interesting circumstances, tact in the chcnce of tone and 
subjects, and skill in leading from barren topics to those 
^ more fruRful in entertainment ; — all these, which eminoitly 
constitute an agreeable converser, though in some degree the 
gift of nature, are also portions of a difficult and conipU« 
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catad art, capable of improvement by that practice which the 
commerce of society affords. 

It is perceptible that persons do improve this gift bj fr^ 
queet communion with their Mlows, and' lotle^moch of it in ^ 

seclusion. Even Ment find information, which, when joined 
with a desire to please, may be regarded amon^the prima^ 
ingredients of social agreeaUeness, avail little without habit- 
ual intercourse wi^ society. The person of feeble mind 
and small knowledge, whose conversational weapons have 
been polished and exercised, will use his puny instrument 
with more eflfect than the intellectual giant mth his ponder* 
OU6 panoply of rusted. arms.. A kttie information goes a 
great way, when adioitly dispensed by a person <* of the 
world." It is like a little gold in the hands of a beater, who ^ 
prepares it to be spread over a large extent of shining sur- ' 
face ; while the unpractised sage clumsily drops his heavy^. 
ingot among the croWd, md leaves it unvalued, to be trod- 
den under foot, till a chance inquirer shall detect its worth. ) 

By *^ conversation," is to be understood, not haranguing, 
nor arguing — not talking for effect or for victory, or for the 
settlement of important questions, or purely for the sake of 
affording information, but talking as a means of social 
pleasure. This art of conversation seems quite distinct 
from others, with which one should suppose it most inti- 
mately allied. What more essenfial for conversational suc- 
cess than imagination and factlity of expression ? Yet the 
poet has it net necessarily, nor the orator. Any thing, how- 
ever good, that anybody may have written or spoken, is no 
more a security for his colloquial talents than for his per- 
sonal good looks. r 

Lawyers are a class who, as their intellects are sharpened ; 
by frequent collision, and they necessarily cultivate the gift 
of speech, might be expected to shine in conversation. Yet, 
though there are eminent exceptipns, gtaeral experience 
proves the contrary. They are apt to be too precise in their 
language, too ^jgmatical in their assertions, too minute in 
their details : they cling to a subject until it is exhausted : ^^ 
their style wants pliancy and lightness : they banter coarsely ; 
argue too much as if tliey were replying to <' ray learned 
friend ;" and pick holes, and sift a statement too much in 
the tone with which diey would browbeat a refra^ory 
witneHi. 
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There is mueh which is meant for conversational agreea- 
blenessy and is not so in reality. A person whose conversa- 
Aon is made up of anecdotes, may sometimes be rery enter- 
taining ; but cm the whole, this style is apt to. fail, produces 
weariness, and checks\liscussion. Anecdote demands some- 
thing parallel by way of reply (for anecdote-mongers are 
generally impatient of comment), and when this is not forth- 
coming a pause ensues, and people^ «uth the humiliated 
feeling of inability to do what is required, sit smiling and 
wondering at the last good story, till the story-teller is pre- 
pared to set off again with something else. The statement 
of a very extraordinary fact sometimes spreads silence over 
a party. When all have done woh<fering, each feels the want 
of a pendant equally marveHous ; the non-appearance of 
whicM disturbs that equilibrium on which the pleasures of 
'society seem greatly to depend. 

Equality and reciprocity are essential requisites io social 
ease and enter^inment. A monopolist of talk soon sa- 
tiates, talk he ever so finely and so wisejy. An argumenta- 
tive talker is jiot often agreeable, though a slight mixture 
of argument much enlivens and animates society. An ar- 
gument should always seem to arise naturally, and to be 
neither sought nor avoided. The complaisance which 
prompts the latter course is dull and 'insipid, and not essen- 
tial to real politeness. T^ur half-bred man '^ never contra- 
dicts a lady ;" the well-brefl one, instead of resigning his 
opinion at the first demur, supports it playfully — retreats, if 
he does retreat, with skill, maintaining a sort of Parthian 
warfare ; and if he seem at length to surrender, at least en- 
hances the value of the sacrifice by the manner in which he 
has conducted the defence. 

Deliberate sayers of good things, recherche talkers, per- 
sons whose every sentence must be an epigram or a witti- 
cism, who can ndver descend to say anj thing common- 
place, are not perfectly agreeable. The most brilliant con- 
versers must occasionally veiBtheir wit, if they would please 
as well as dazzle. Persiflage is very amusing, but its long 
continuance fatigues. In order to please long, the charm of 
variety must not be forgotten. 

And what shall we say is the most agreeable style of con- 
versation f That which combines anecdote with discuasiooy 
each springing naturally from the ether, the former suggested 
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by the latter) wbtch it illustrates, animates, and promotea ; 
that which mingles sincerity with irony ; is serious or sportive 
as the subject demands ; which not only conveys much, but 
elicits much from others; which, even when it leads, seems 
to follow the4ead c^ those addressed, as though it owed its 
happiest observations to their suggestion ; which in argu* 
ment is sometimes playful, and always courteous, and under 
covert of attack, communicates a tacit compliment ; that 
which| except when humorous, never sinks into careless in* 
elegance^ nor is ever so ornate iaa to cease to be natural ; 
which never subsides into a seriousness^ or rises into a gayetjr 
uncongenial with the feelings of others, remembering that 
it is not so much the individual excellence of that which is 
said, as its fitness to circumstances, and to the persons ad* 
dressed, that constitutes the principal chaf m of conversa* 
tion. 



CHAPTER XXyill. 

<^ We are sometimes apt to wonder to see those people proud who 
have done the meanest things. 

^^ No'excase is worse and more terrible than a lie : for an excuse Is 
a lie guarded," — ^Pope. 

TxMB appeared to Lord Arlington to travel onward with 
no laggard pace during the ensuing month. It was passed 
among the most skilful flatteries of the most captivating so- 
ciety, and much in the encouraging and smilii^f presence of 
its bewitching idol and votary. Miss Saville. varied as were 
the scenes of pleasure and amusement through which he 
wound his way, she was ever the magnet that principally at- 
tracted his attention — the brilliant point towards whose rays 
he turned his steps, and bent in happy and admiring homage. 
Lady Crawford's anticipations were partially realized. It was 
in London that a more efifectual impression seemed likely to 
be made on the heart of Lord Arlington than in the compara- 
tive retirement of the country^ 

Delightful as is the quiet commnnien of the eomitiy, end 
sweet and satisftctory to those wbe wish to obtaifi ft know- 

Vol. L— I 
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Mge of each other's character, and gradualljr rue to lore 
lirom the safe portal of esteem ; yet in the uniformity of situ- 
ation, and tame security of daily meeting, there is a want 
of that excitement which the intercourse of London best 
affords. There we have the frequent yet uncertain meetings 
->80 much more interesting because uncertain — the constant 
possibility of an interloping rival — the yaried points of view 
in which the fair ola^ t of attention may be seen — alone and 
in public— at h^^ ^nd abroad — the early morning-call, it 
tl^e hours sacred to the intimate few, before the mob of vis- 
iters rush in — the privileged intrusion among the materials 
of tasteful occupation, the first to drop the newest distillation 
of that ephemeral news which nobody knows yet, and which 
must be stale before the. morrow, and then glide on through 
persiflage into sentiment — the almost iite-d-tite in a room, 
the luxurious epitome of all conceivable comfort, with the 
mid-day sun streaming in softly through gauze, and tem- 
pered to a semi-twilight, which makes a gentle blush so 
little visible as rather to be guessed than seen. 

Then comes the ride— the gay, lovnging, animated ride — 
the glow of exercise is on her cheek — the scene is enlivening 
•—the gay tide of society flows rapidly around, bright groups 
pass in quick succession, and bring the cheerfulness of fre- 
quent recognition ; yet, who among the admiring gazers can 
bear that whisper, or disturb that interesting gentle-voiced 
dialogue, now aided by the proximity of those well-broken 
steeds that amble so daintily side by side ? 

They part, but soon to meet again, for the same house 
claims them both as guests, and they are reunited at a din* 
ner-table. Dinner ! most sociable, most animated, but most 
unsentimental of meals ! why should ^^ breakfast," ^^ lunch- 
eon," <' supper,*' sound more palatable to romantic ears ? 
for, of a verity, it is little to be doubted that more true suc- 
cessful love has been made at thy substantial board than at 
the other three more delicate repasts. Let the party assent 
bled be only too large for that bane to flirting, *^ general 
conversation," and there is no situation which secures so 
effectually from interruption. 

This has its charms ; but there is another scene more soft 
and soothing to the senses, more love-inspiring to those on 
whom sweet sounds have influence : the quiet dim interior 
of an opera-box has many a pretty chronicle to tell. In the 
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front of one of these beautified pigeon-holes sits the lady, 
half concealed behind the projecting curtain at the side,— 
close beside her, more within, and quite concealed from 
general gaze, sits the hero of the tale ; they are sharing to- 
gether a pleasure that perhaps leaves the avenues to the 
heart more open than any other — music such as is borne to 
us by the voice of Pasta, They listen together, and when 
she ends, a gentle dialogue steals on, in tones far different, 
but perhaps not less musical, to the ears of each. 

Is not he conquered yet ? No matter : a ball-room 
awaits him, where beauty, if not more seducingly soft, is far 
more brilliant than he has seen it yet Then is the hour for 
conspicuous triumph, — ^then blazes forth the wild fever ol 
rivalry, — then are the spirits more buoyantly exhilarated,-— 
a brighter animation, and a hitherto uncalled-for grace sweU* 
the residue of fascination, — the senses are more bewilderingly- 
excited, and lively music, and the waltz, with the hand now 
resting on his shoulder, and unhesitatingly given, and that 
may now be. pressed unchided, — these form the jclimax of 
unresisted attraction, which sometimes hurries on a much . 
enamoured and very little experienced pair into the double 
error of a rash proposal and an equally rash acceptance. 

In all these varied and attractive situations. Lord Arling- 
ton had very frequent opportunities of meeting Miss Saville* 
He saw her the object of such unqualified admiration, and 
felt her importance so increased by that delusive halo which 
fashion can throw around persons far inferior in external 
merits, that at times he scarcely recognised in her the less 
dazzling and stiltana-like, though equally lovely creature, 
who had occupied his attention in the country. Now, when 
it seemed almost as if her notice was distinction, and a smile 
from her an honour to be sought, how deeply ought he to 
prize the large share that was accorded to him ! Yet, rather 
to the surprise of Miss Saville herself, and to the mortification 
of Lady Crawford, Easter was at hand, and still Lord Ar- 
lington had not declared himself. 

Sir Gerald Denbigh, who had the art of seizing with suo- 
eessful audacity upon every confidence which he thought 
would amuse him, was the only one of all Lady Crawford's 
acquaintance who ventured, without insinuation or circum- 
locution, to discuss with her this unsatisfactory state of 
tffairi. <^ Do tell me/' said he to her, during one of bi9 

It 
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frequent morning visits^ after hsving glanced round the room 
to aee if any one else was presentt ^' how happens it that I 
cannot yet congratulate you? Are Arlington's feelings 
made of ashestos, that he^stands fire so stubbornly ? I know 
the flame was lit three months ago, and he has not yet blazed 
out into a proposal ? What is the reason ?" 

^^ My dear Shr Gerald, you must not expect a reason from 
mOf when I dare say he has iKot one himself.^ 

^^ Then I am allowed to understand that you still know no 
cause or just impediment V* 

" Oh, no, certainly none ; except my changing my mind 
about him, or Julia chancing to say *No/ whenever, at last, 
he does declare himself.*' 

Denbigh smiled. ^* The first^f these chances," said he, 
^ is not alarming ; but about the second I am less confident 
•*-I think Miss SaTille might very probably say * No.' " 

'^ Dear I do you think so t" exclaimed Lady Crawford, 
forgetting -what she had uttered a moment before. * '<Oh, 
ay,^true," Bhe added, recollecting herself; *■*' it is impossible 
to know what girls will say, and they often like to refhse the 
first time — and then, Julia is so very young ! but you have 
no par^tcuZar reason, I suppose, for thinking it probable that 
she might refuse him ?" 

" A very particular reason," said Denbigh. 

Lady Crawford looked at him earnestly. She actually 
changed colour with anxiety, and her affected indifference 
was put to flight in a moment. 

" Dear Sir Gerald ! you look so serious ! what^an it be ?'* 

** Lady Crawford,'' said Denbigh, completely laying- aside 
his usual tone of persiflage, ^< perhaps you will blame me, 
perhaps you will laugh at me, perhaps you will say that you 
have noticed already what I am going to warn you of, and 
found there was nothing to apprehend. I hope it is so ; but 
before I give my eaution,.promise that to no living being 
will you ever repeat it" 

^* You frighten me," said Lady Crawford, trying to laugh ; 
<< I hardly like— but I suppose if I don't, you won't tell me : 
well, I promise." 

*^ Yery well ; then what I have to say, is thi8,-^ook to 
your Diee& and Beauchamp." 

<« You think he likes her ?" inquured Lady Crawford^ after 
% short pause. 



'* Yen, and she him." 

A brief silence ensued. Lady Crawford was doubting 
how she should recwe this intimation, andM length decided 
to treat it lightly. 

'^I am sure it is very friendly and amiable in you, Sir 
Gerald, to tell me exactly all you think about what you know 
must interest me ; but now, really, — ^ha ! ha ! ha 1 you do 
take it much too seriously-*-ha 1 ha ! — ^likes him ! yes, for a 
partner at a ball, just as she would like any other man that 
waltzes as well as Beauchamp. I don't think she really care» 
for him, though she may perhaps like to be noticed by him, 
because he is so very much repandu in'feociety, and courted 
and thought of, and is so good-looUng, and does every thing 
so well." 

^^ Assuming all this, I merely warn you of the natu^^ 
effect of th^se attractions." 

^' Oh, I know he is very attractive ; but he does not wish 
to attract Aer." 

Denbigh shook his head and smiled.^ 

^< leasure you," said Lady Crawford, 5< he is very anxious 
that Lord Arlington should marry Julia. He has told me 
80 once or twice." 

'^ I admire him," said Denbigh, <^ for telling you that ! but, 
nevertheless, I warn you — ^I don't suppose that Beauchamp 
has any intention of committing mitrimonj with any one ; 
be is not a marrying man. But do you think it is quite safe 
to allow such a very lady-killing hero to be so very much in 
the presence of your niece, parading his attractions like a 
peacock in thQ sun ? Is it not just possible that she may fall 
in love with the wrong man ?" 

*< I shall not be alarmed at a passing fancy, if she will only 
marry the right one." 

^^ if! ay, there's the question." 

^< But supposing this danger, what am I to do ? He is so 
much of one's own set, and I have known him so long, and 
80 well, that I cannot easily keep him at a distance while here 
in town, without qnar relliog with him ; and thai I should be 
sorry to do." 

'* Easter is coming," said Denbigh ; '^ rusticate a little ; 
go to that sweet place of yours, ElmBgrove,-<-make a party, 
excluding Beauchamp, — a party can exist withoat him ; in* 
elude Arlington, include me, for I mean to be useful ; next. 
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get some of the very pleasantest people you can cat ch» and 
let us all be in the third heaven of amiability, and set about 
something lively and marquant — theatricals for instance ; — 
in your hands they would make a sensation, — or tableaux ; 
Miss Saville in one of them, would look, — ^pshaw! there's 
no word good enough. Only have something of this sort, 
and a pleasant party, such as you can always muster ; and 
Arlington will soon surrender at— discretion. But, whatever 
you do, keep out Beauchamp." 

Lady Crawford was more influenced by this advjpe than 
she chose to appear. We have seen that she had long since 
noticed her niece's predilection for Beauchamp. She had 
narrowly watched both her and him $ and, though his man- 
ner had, on the whole, been characterized by the most exem- 
plary discretion, she had sometimes remarked in his look and 
voice, faint, but unequivocal signs of a more intense admira- 
tion for Julia Saville than she held to be safe. 

She was alive to the danger which Denbigh had pointed 
out, and though she seemed to treat it lightly, she resolved 
in future to prevent as nvuch as possible any cominunlbation 
between Beauchamp and her niece, and to carry into eflfoct 
that plan of a temporary retirement from London to films- 
grove, which Denbigh had hastily sketched for her. 

In pursuance of these resolutions, she first revised her list 
Of visiters, «Bd delivered to her porter an amended catalogue 
of those who were to be allowed admiascmof a moniing, in 
which the name of Beauchamp was not to be found. Not* 
withstanding this precaution, one morning soon afterward, 
much to her surprise, Beauchamp entered. In fact, the 
porter who had always admitted him for many years past, and 
to whom Lady Crawford did not think it prudent to give par- 
ticular orders for his especial exclusion, concluded the omis- 
sion of Beauchamp's name in the list to be a mistake, and 
let him in as a matter of course. 

There was an air of surprise and of ill-disguised vexfition 
in Lady Crawford on his entrance, which was not lost upon 
Beauchamp ; and he felt immediately, that, for some re|UK>n 
^r other, he was not so welcome as he was wont to be. 
Nevertheless, conversation proceeded gayly and easily as 
•usual, till at length Beauchamp quietly said, ^^ I hear you 
tire going soon to Elmsgrove." 

Lady Crawford once more looked annoyed, and coldly al- 
lowed " that ihe had some idea of such a plan." 
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* *'I understood it was settledy" said Beauchamp, '^timo 
fixed, programme arranged, and theatricals and tdbieaux to 
form part of your amusements." 
" We talked of such things — ^merely talked of them." 
^< Oh, it must not end in talk ; Arlington will be with you 
of course ? How well Miss Saville will look in a tableaux ! 
Ah ! I can prophesy an event^wbich, I think, you know bow 
much I wish to see accomplished . You know what I mean ?" 
*« Certainly." 

*« And won't you invite me to see how it prospers ?" 
** How you run on !" said Lady Crawford, laughing con- 
siderably more than the occasion required ; and bow your 
inventive brain has managed every thing for me in an instant ! 
We had only been slightly hinting at the possibility of cer- 
tain plans and arrangements, and, according to yol^'verstbI|f 
every thing is settled." 

** Nay, Lady Crawford, be pleased to remember^ that we 
have left unsettled that one p^t which is of most import- 
ance to ffiS— whether I am to be jrae of vom nnrfv^>» f 

"What a strange man you are !" exclaimed Lady Craw- 
ford, evading a direct reply under cover.4)f a laugh ; '^ and 
how impatient! I assure you that jevcn if we do havo 
theatricals, which is very uncertain, it won't be necessary at 
our little playhouse to engage places so long beforehand." 

** Come, Lady Crawford/' said Beauchamp, good-humour- 
edly, but as if quite in earnest, ^< own the truth. You ar€ 
going to spend Easter at Elmsgrove — and you donH mean to 
invite me — and my present visit has been inconvenient, and 
my mentioning these matters more so." 

Lady Crawford looked at him smilingly while considering 
how she should reply. She was rapidly debating in her 
mind a question of no small difficulty, whether still to evade 
and dissimulate ; or, finding herself so hardly pressed, to 
make a candid avowal of her motives, treat Beauchamp as a 
friend and confidant, and appeal to his generosity and discre- 
tion. The latter, though the more politic, seemed also the 
more difficult course, and required extreme dexterity, and no 
little hardihood. But these she was confident of possessing : 
■o the latter was the course she chose. 

*^ My dear Mr. Beauchamp," said she, in a tone that was 
meant to be most flatteringly ingratiating, << I have a great 
deal to say to you very confidentially. I want to talk to yoa 
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quite as a friend. You know there is a subject on which I 
believe we think very much alike. You have a high opinion 
of Lord Arlington — so have I. He certainly is a very nice 
person ; and it would be foolish to deny that he has shown 
8 very decided disposition to admire Julia ; and be would 
suit her sq wel), that I cannot help feeling anxious on that 
dear girPs account . *' And Lady Crawford, as she said these 
last few words, put on a look of even mat^nal tenderness, 
and dne of those tears which she could always summon to 
her aid on the slightest occasions, was made to glisten in her 
large expressive eye. 

She paused for an instant, heping that Beauchamp might 
by some slight observation lighten^ tlieembarrassiDent which 
she felt in the progress of her explanation : but Beauchamp, 
who had no such intention, made a slight gesture of acquies- 
cence, arid was silent ; and Lady Crawford was forced to 
proceed. '^Now, my dear Mr. Beauchamp, as we have 
both the same object — you oii Lbrd Arlington's account, and 

I on my niece'a^o let ua under8tw4 Wh othw on what 

we have each so much at heart." 

" I hope. Lady Crawford," said Beauchamp, ^* after what 
I have already said, you cannot doubt what pleasure it would 
give me to see my friend Arlington happily married to one 
so charming and amiable as your niece. I am sure I shall 
be very proud to be enlisted in your service, only tell me if 
there is any thing in the world I can do." 

^'You are a dear, good manl" said Lady Crawford, 
charmed to have her course made so clear and easy ; ** and 
I will tell you what you shall do: it is the easiest thing in 
the world. Yon must only not come and see us so often as 
you used to do ; and you must keep away from our party at 
JElmsgrove. Now don't be angry," she added, soothingly, 
*^ I am sure we shall always be as good friends as before ; 
and I lAould not have ventured to say this to you, if I did 
BOt know you. were ap very good-natured." 

Beauchamp stared, and smiled, and begged to know ber 
reason for pronouncing such a sent^ce of banishment 
against him.^ 

<< Oh ! ydu must not ask me for reasons," said Lady 
Crawford, with a playful laugh. 

"But, my dear Lady Crawford, a halfconfidence is good 
for nothing. If I am to be admitted to y6ur counsels, I 
must not be hoodwinked." 



«« Well tli6n»" said she, hesitatiogly, <a will tell you as 
well as I can— but it ia really difficult to explain — and there 
are sometimes reasons that one can feel so much better than 
one can describe ! You know, if Julia and Lord ArUngtoa 
are to marry, it is desirable that they should see as much as 
they can of each other, and that they should not have their 
attention diverted by the presence of too many acquaintances. 
Now it is not eoerybodp that I should mind ; but there are 
persons who might distract their attention a great deal too 
much. I diould think it very unwise to invite any girl of 
superior attractions, and place her by the side of Julia* 
There are some nes whom, for a nmilar reason, I should 
wish to keep away,*— men, for instance, who never think of 
marrying, and are only too agreeable — I don't mind Denbigh^ 
though he is very agreeable — but he is not the sort of man^ 
I mean. Well I now ! most I say more ? or do you think 
you undersUtnd why you are not to come to Elmsgrove ?" 

*' My .dear Lady Crawfi)rd I'texclaimed Beauchamp, with 
a laugh, <* you surely (ton't mean you are afraid lest Miss 
Seville should like me bett^ than Arlington V^ 

** You know what I mean — ^go away — you are a detrimen* 
tal, dangerous man — and don't sit lookmg so dreadfully 
modest, as if it was not easy for you to turn little girls' heads 
whenever you choose. But now to be serious (for I am 
really in earnest), do let us interfere as little as we can with 
these young people. The less variety of agreeable persons 
Julia sees, the more likely will Ae be to look favourably 
upon any one of them. I won't say whether you are 
or are not agreeable, lOid likely to engross an undue 
share of a young lady's thoughts. I leavjB die world to 
decide that. But only conceive how embarrassing it would 
be for you, if you were to discover that poor Julia was 
thinking more of you than of your friend. So do stay away 
from us — ^that's a dear man I" 

Beauchamp listened with a smiling countenance to this 
aafdar request, in which flattery was so strai^ly mixed 
with what might almort be considered an affiront'. 

" Really," said he, when she had d<»ie speakings ^' I 
AoM not have thought you could be ia earaest ; but, since 
you teQ me you are, I am bound to believe it ; and I will 
answer as seriously as I can. As for the danger you appra- 
hrad, let me assure you that it is much too improbable to be 

I 3 
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slarmiog. I feel highly honoured, even by the mippofiitioDi 
that I might possibly engage the aflbctioq^s of Miss SaTille, 
mueh more should I by Sie reality ; but it is an honour 
which, great as it isy I do not desire : and I should be sorry 
to see those affections so misplaced. And now, my dear 
Lady Crawford, when you ask me to estrange myself from 
you all, as a preservative against this imaginary danger, 
really, — ^really I must demur. Do you rate the value of 
your own society, and that whi<^h you collect around you, so 
▼ery low as to think I can resign it with absolute indifference. 
And for whtfl ? for nothing, truly nothing.'^ 

'^ Well! but granting &at it is a sacrifice," interposed 
Lady Crawford, a little impatiently, ^< I am sure I thought 
you would be too friendly not to wishj^ make it, especiidly 
when I have asked it as such a favour !" 

<^ My dear Lady Cjpwford," replied Beauchamp, with his 
^utmost amiability of tone and manner, ^* donH. ask it, I be- 
Hieech you ; there must not, indeed there must not, be any 
apparent change in the terms we are upon, and the frequency 
of our meeting. The change would be noticed, and what 
could I say ?" 

"Say anything." 

*^ Any thing but the truth ? pardon me — Besides, I assure 
you that the object we have at heart would not be forwarded 
by such a change — no| quite the contrary," and, as he 
uttered these words in a significant tone, he looked earnestly 
at Lady Crawford, to impress her more strongly with the 
weight and sincerity of what he was saying. 

" Quite the contrary !" exclaimed she ; " and why ?" 

'' I canpot explain, but such is the fact." 

'* You made me explain," said Lady Crawford, reproach- 
fully ; <' this is half- confidence on your side, Mr. Beau- 
champ." 

'< I am sorry for it,"'«aid he, in the same mild, calm tone, 
'^^ but I cannot help it ; I can only repeat my assurance : 
allow me still to visit you unrestricted, and' be on the same 
terms as before, and I lay my life that Arlington will propose 
to Miss Saville, and (though it may seem bold in me to say 
it), that Miss Saville will accept him ; enforce the restric- 
tions you mentioned, and that marriage will never come to 
pass." 

Lady Crawford seemed struck by this announcement, and 
some moments elapsed before she returned any ansirer. 
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*< You astonish me," said she ; ^^ I don't understand jcv[ 
•r-you are a very strange man — what can you meant*— -If I 
were to mention this to any one (and I don't see why I 
should not mention it), I am very sure they would hardlj 
believe me." 

^^ I hare not the slightest, objection/* said Beauchampb 
whom she thought to alarm by this threat of publicity, <* that 
you should repeat what I have been saying, to whomever 
you choose — none, I assure you," added he, smiling at hec 
incredulous Idok of surprise : ^< but whether you mention it 
or not, that which I haise said will be not a bit the less tine. 
The only difference would be, that we should all be much 
more discussed than is necessary ; I should be driven inta 
saying a great deal that I don't wish to say ; and Arlington^ 
would never propose to Miss Saville. No, my dear Ladf 
Crawford, if you wish this match to prosper, let our inter-o 
course be as usual ; give up your restrictive plan :'admit me» 
and I can be useful ; exdude'me, and things will go wrong :^ 
I should not dare to say any thing so bold, if I was not cer- 
tain of the fact. Come, you will ask me to Elmsgrove^ 
won't you ? and I will be as useful as I can : let it be a 
bargain ;" and he held out his hand to her with a smile of 
conscious victory. 

^'Youaraa strange creature," said Lady Crawford, ai 
with affected carelessness she gave him one finger ; ^^ I 
suppose you must have your way — you are intolerable; if you 
hav'n't it. I'll let you know when we go to Elmsgrove. 
Away with you now, for we have chattered ah age, and I 
have fifty thousand letters to write." 

Beauchamp departed, and Lady Crawford was left, not 
merely to the pleasing labour of letter-writing, but to very 
unpalatable reflections on the result of the past conversa- 
tion. In truth, she was deeply mortified ^ for, notwithstand' 
ing the unremitted courtesy of Beauchamp's manner, tha 
gentleness of his tones, and the measured propriety of his 
expressions, she could not help feeling, disgwse it as she 
would, that she had been bullied, threatened, overawed ; 
that she had fruitlessly condescended taa very undignified 
(not to say indelicate) explanation ; that she had placed 
herself in a position from which any woman of highminded 
feeling would have shrunk with sqorn ; and had- at length 
submitted to dictation, which only did not at the time seem 
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imitiakif becauBt il was couched in gentla tenns, and con- 
fcyed in a gentlemanlike and conrteoua manner. The most 
BiTOgantlj overbearing woman in London was made the 
snbmissiye slaye of a man who, she knew, owed much of 
his fashion to her notice. 

Anj one who ylewetf her only as she was viewed by the 
world at large would have supposed that, to such a spirit^ 
this position would be worse than death. But it was not 80« 
Lady Crawford, though vain and insolent, and fond of in- 
dulging in a display of power, was neither sensitive nor 
liighmindcMl, and was greatly deficient in pure and genuine 
self-respect. Fond as she was of power, she liked the 
semblance even better thiui the reality ; and if she had been 
required to choose one without the others would most as- 
suredly have preferred the former. To her an afiiront 
seemed comparatively trifling, if it was not known. Flatter 
lier and exalt her in public, give her the (riace of honour, 
and feed her ambitious ears with honeyed speeches from the 
first in the assembly, and let her seem to hold a sort of 
mhnic court, and though exciting real derision exact a 
inock attention and respeet, and she would little care for 
the slights and rebufis that were unobservedly received* 
She had too much vanity to be really proud, and too little 
elevation of mind to feel her dignity wounded by that which 
did not lower it op&Uy. 

This Beauchamp knew, or he would not have ventured 
on the course he had so successfully pursued. He knew 
that Lady Crawford, both for her own sake and that of her 
niece, would abstain £rom acknowledging what had recendy 
passed) ^d that he might, as we have seen, very safely ex- 
press a WiUingnesB that it should all be made known. He 
bad soon perceived, that, notwithstanding Lady Crawford's 
pretended ignorance of Julia's actual predilecticm for him, 
she was really conscious of his power over her ; and that, 
therefore, every word of his denunciation carried with it a 
weight which, considered apart from this circumstance, it 
uras by no means likely to possess. Her surprise was either 
fcigned or excited by his boldness, for she doubted not Ins 
assertion, fully believing that, if oftnded, he could verify 
las prophecy. 

No such threatening prophecy had been premeditated on 
the part of Beauchamp : but, no sooner had I^dy Crawford 
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suggMtod faii withdrawal from the soeiety of hor bouse, ihan 
a Tery short consideration sufficed to convince him, that any 
such proceeding would materially interfere with the objects 
which he had at heart He did not think that his friend was 
less likely to be united to Miss SayiUe if he w^e to absent 
himself'-Hra^er the. reverse— tiioush it suitedhis purpose to 
•ay so : but he felt that Miss SaviTle's present penchant for 
himself might be extinguished by his absence, and she might 
become much more really attached to Lord Arlmgton than 
he ever wished her to be. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

' *< The best actors in the world, either for tcsjredy, comedj, history, 
pastoralf pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, scene undiTidable, or 
poem nDlunited.''— HAKLiTf 

Thx scene changes to Elm8grove» a place of Lord Craw- 
ford's, situated within a few hours' drive from London, and 
which was therrfore preferred to the more distant Eastwood 
as a residence during the Easter recess. A country place 
may be a very good one, and yet will not figure much better 
in description than it does in painting ; let it therefore suf- 
fice to say, that Elmsgrove presented to the eye of the stran- 
ger a well-sized, handsome Palladian house, placed cm a 
level lawn dotted over with spreading elm-trees, and a pret- 
tily arranged shrubbery appended to it, with tur^ such as 
only England can show, gay parterres, and shady intricate 
walks winding through a rich luxuriance of evergreens. 
The house, which was large, was the perfection of English 
luxury— comfortable as imagination could conceive, with 
sufficient grandeur, and abundant means of occupation and 
amusement. Splendour and comfort, of which each is often 
found without the other, were here allowed to be most hap- 
pily combined* 

Soon after the arrival ot the Crawfords at this place cam«r 
several guests, among whom were Lord Arlington, Sir 
Gerald Denbigb,« and (much to the surprise of the latter) 
Beauchamp. 



*< So you have despiMd my caution/' said Sir Gerald to 
Lady Crawford ; '' Beaucharop is here !** 

Lady Crawford could not entirely suppress the appear- 
^ance of embarrassment ; but, nevertheless, she said, gayly 
and carelessly — ^* Here i to be sure, we could not do with- 
out him* Oh ! ay ! I remember what you once said ; but 
he would never venture to be troublesome in the way you 
suggested, and I am sure a few words from me would, if ne- 
cessary, set every thing right at any time ; besides, I assure 
you, we could not help asking him ; he always comes to us 
whenever we are here." 

** That is not the reason," said Denbigh to himself, when 
Lady Crawford had turned and left him. '^ What can it 
be ? Is the woman in love with him ? No ! that's not it ; 
yet she knows the danger, and she cannot be foolish enou^ 
to make light of it. There must be something under the 
cards which I cannot at present make out ; but time wiU 
show, and FH observe them.'' 

It was decided that there were to be theatricals at Elms- 
grove, which all the Sliie of London was to be invited to see ; 
and the subject of the forthcoming^ plays soon occupied a 
good deal of attention. The party in the house was formed 
principally with reference to this event, consisting not of the 
more distinguished among Lady Crawford's fashionable 
friends, but comprising several who were invited, either as 
useful subservients, who could lighten the labours of arrange- 
ment without daring to arrogate to themselves the credit, 
or, on account of their Icnown proficiency and love of 
acting. 

^' What a curious ark-full of clean and unclean beasts we 
have here, thanks to the acting mania !" said Sir Gerald 
Denbigh to Lord Arlington : " who ever expected to see 
such a party assembled in the house of the fastidious Lady 
Crawford 1 But theatricals, like misery, makes us acquainted 
with strange companions." 

*^ You must not be nice," said Lord Arlington, ^* if they 
will only draw together well, and do the work they are 
summoned for." 

^< True ; but think of them ! there's James FoUiott, that 
agreeable rattle, with his ringing laugh, and stale stories ; his 
aide-scene manner, and tone of the green-room — ^most pro- 
fessional when not acting. Arthur Davison, by all that's 
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finical! a pretty-faced, well-whiekeredy walking machine, 
for the display of rings, chains, studs, and embroidered waist 
coats ; an oyergilt piece of mere ball-room furniture, fitted 
out under the auspices of Stultz and Delcroix ;— afiects to 
think too, (the puppy I) which always makes coxcombrj 
worse." 

**> What will Sir Lawrence Daltpn be good for ?'' 

^< To play punch, sing slang songs, show ofi* gymnastics, 
or imitate a cat and dog-fight. Dalton is to be chief bi^o^ 
and take the scrub line of characters, if we have any thing 
broad enough for him. Then see \diat a host we haye in 
FoUiott mire and the two daughters, cousins of inimitable 
James ! Really, for people asked only on the plea of utility, 
they might, I think, haye been more convertible to theatrical 
purposes.'' . ' 

^' Nay, come, the girls are pretty, and I dare say, will act 
well enough for confidantes and soubreUes^ and even if they 
cannot act, remember their singing ! Lady Folliott, I should 
conceive, would be invaluable as tire-woman and property- 
keeper in ordinary to the green-room — to have supremo 
authority over rouge-pots and burnt-cork." 

<' I think you have hit her line precisely. The Cleye- 
lands, though not pleasant, are, for usefulness, the best of 
the lot. She acts well, and is as ready-witted about arrange- 
ments as if she had been ten years a manager's wife, and 
managed him into the bargain. He is an excellent spaniel 
of a man, who will do any thing that he can, and try much 
that he can't do." 

*' The Berwicks are coming, I hear, though they are not 
at all theatrically given. I wonder for what they are 
asked ?" 

'< I do not know what menial office Lady Crawford may 
want them to perform. . I should hardly have thought she 
wanted any, for the manage here seems very well tnonf^." 

Though it was settled there were to be theatricals at 
Elmsgrove, it was not yet decided what was to be acted ; 
and a small special committee, consisting of Lady Crawford, 
Miss Saville, Arlington, Denbigh, Mrs. Cleveland, and the 
Berwicks, withdrew to the retirement of Lady Crawford's 
morning-«oom, and sat in deliberation on this difficult sub- 
ject. All started with agreeing that the choice was very 
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Affieult ; some, btcanse ttere were so Bunj good pUji ; 
others, because there were so few^ 

*« Suppose," said Arlingtoo, ^ with Lady Crawibrd's leave, 
we lighten our labour, by first deciding what sort of plays 
we are to have ?' 

^' Is crying or laughing to be the order of the day ?" 

^* Ay, which are we to do, Lady Crawford ?" inquired 
Lady Berwick ; *^ who qieaks for tragedy V\ 

*^ I, for one/' said Sir James Berwidi ; *' nothing is finer 
than a fine tragedy. You should have seen how we got up 
.Douglas at the Duke at Stroud's." 

** No ; tragedy is too horrid," said Lady Crawford. 

*^ Oh ! I would not think of proposing a horrid tragedy," 
replied Sir JaoMi, eagerly. ^^ But we might iiave one tiiat 
would not be horrid, or afiecting either : might not wOf 
Denbigh?" 

" Certainly t you may find those that are only soporific — 
milk-and*water things taken firom the French, with a vast 
deal of good-bveeding in them, and long descriptions of 
dreadful doings behind the scenes." 

** Allow me to say," obserred Lord Arlington, <*that I 
don't think tragedy suits amateurs. They want the trick of 
the stage, and the tone* and the walk, and the gesture, and 
the thousand minutiae which, in order to acquire, they must 
study as an art, and which they think they ha?e by nature* 
The stilted language which they hate to deliTcr requires 
something of a stilted manner ; and the amateur is generally 
as little fit to accomplish this with ease and grace, as to run 
a race with an * kabitani des Landes.* I have seen very few 
tragedies in private theatricals that did not require exorbitant 
allowances." 

** Comedy suits unprofessionals much better," saSid Den- 
Ugh : *^ if they know ^ir parts, and have confidence 
enoi^h to be natural, there can be no very egregious 
fiiilure, where they merely have to q>eak plain prose, and 
represent modem manners." 

** Yet they often &il," said Mrs. Cleveland ; «< I have 
seen many as awkward in comedy as in tragedy, — ^much too 
conscious of being on thestage, — n«ther having naturaDy^ 
nor saying naturally what th^ had to say." 

** You must attribute something to thrir parte,*' said Lord 
Arlington. ^^ There are few modem comedies in which 



thejhfrould find much that would not keep them constanUy 
reminded* that they were acting on a stage. You may some- 
times find IB them the language of wit, and sometimes the 
language of sentiment, but hardly ever the language of gene* 
ral society. . Every now and then, by way of something ex- 
tremely natural, we have some such scene as a man discuss* 
ing with his vakt-de-chambre the merits of a lady he is 
intending to marry ; and then comes, ^ Do you think she 
will have me. Brush ?' and, ^ Lord bless you sir, yes i' and, 
' If I was you, sir, — ' and then perhaps the lover sends the 
valet as envoy to plead his cause ! and this, and a thousand 
other such absurdities are found in plays that pretend to 
describe the manners of the ni^eteendi century.'' 

'^ What can be the reason," said Lady Crawford, *^ that 
we have not comedies which describe well the manners of 
the present day V* 

*^ There are two main reasons, I think," said Denbigh ; 
*^want of encouragement b one, aud the other* that our 
manners are too little dramatic. Eccentricities are worn 
down. The ridiculous, plentifully as it exists, is too littlo 
broadly apparent : there is too much plain, quiet, sensible 
liniformity, and very few outward distinctions. They require 
these on the atage, and net finding them in actual life, they 
are obliged to invent them. Only lee how they manage 
externals. All old gentlemen, whose sond wear coats oof- 
Stultzing Stultz, come on in dresses of the hst century— 
that's 8 rule. The valetocracy all wear liveries*; gentlemen 
sit in their meming-rooms writing love-letters in dress-coats ; 
ladies come in from walking attu^ for a ball. The man of 
fimhion always drawls and uses an eyeglass. If he did noti 
the pit and gallery would not know what to make of himi 
and perhaps not many would guess in the boxes* Lawyers 
are always wigged and gown^ ; and every profession is on 
the most ridiculously inappropriate occasions, saddled with 
the badge which now it never shows but when compelled. 
This is tiie taste in externals. Fine eneouragement to hope 
to see manners accurately portrayed, when they cannot 
even copy dress !" 

** In private theatricals," said Lord Arlington, *^ we might 
set some of these matters right : we have no gallery to pelt 
us for not being farcical ; and, as for the rest, gentlemen 
and ladies have little more to do in many comedies, than to 
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look as usaalf and retain their own manner, in order 
most successfoL" 

<^ In many comedies !" replied Denbigh ; " there I must 
di^r from you." 

<< Weill I retract the words, for the choice is difficult ; 
and, unfortunately, it is this diftcult choice which most con- 
cerns us, and I belie?e we are very little advanced towards 
■ettling the question. Lady Crawford, you are in the chair ; 
will you report progress ? Have we decided more than that 
we are not to have a tragedy ?" 

^' I have collected no votes, but I think we are agreed to 
iikve some comedy or other," said Lady Crawford, '' though 
I don't know what it is to be." 

« By*the-by, now you talk of voting. Lady Crawford," 
observed Sir Jameli Berwick, as infelicitously as usual, '^ I 
see that not half our corps is here. DonH you want the 
* sweet voices' of the rest of the party to help to^ arrange 
these knotty points ?" 

^* For shame, Berwick ! this is rank radicalism," said Sit 
Gerald : '^no universal suffrage here r when Lady Crawford 
has summoned us to her select councils, we must not try to 
■wamp the assembly. With Solomon's leave, on matters, 
ef taste, * in the multitude of counsellors tiiere is' danger. 
I have collected the wishes of our absent friends, and I'll 
just teU you what each would vote for. That hybrid thing, 
an English opera, or a musical afterpiece — ^tame words mar- 
ried to mortal bad music— would be the choice of the Miss 
Folliotts. The Madre would plead for a good deal of cos- 
tume and gewgaw. James is a grand melodrame actor, 
and would vote for something bustling and flashy, that 
would require God knows how much arrangement, and 
bring his stage-mana^g science into play : then he is ver? 
aatile, you know, and out-Matthews Matthews, and must ba 
able to play six parts in one piec^, and show what an actor 
of all work he is." 

^' Ha, ha ! you are too bad :— and Arthur Davison, what 
would he be for ?" said l^ady Crawford, half-reproving, and 
really enjoying his ridicule of her guests. 

<^ Oh, a sentimental comedy — ^something Germanesque, 
where be could play the man of feeling, pull off his fineiy, 
and be plain and interesting, and twirl the whitest white 
handkerchief that ever was wept upon. Dalton is a good. 
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accommodating fellow, and I don't think woald trouble jon 
with voting for any play in particular. You might have 
Othello, or King Lear for aught he'd care, if you would 
only let him dance a hornpipe, and sing comic songs between 
the acts." 

'* But now,"- said Lady Crawford, ^* we must decide : 
what comedy are we to hive ?" 

*^ The best English comedy is the School for Scandal/' 
said Mrs. Cleaveland. 

^^ Is it the best for our purpose?" said Arlington: 
^^ there are so many home-thrusts in it, that too many of our 
audience might sit smarting in silence, and^forget to applaud 
us. Then, is not it too witty to be natural !" 

<* Oh, fie !" exclaimed Berwick ; <' think of the wit of 
White's and Brooke's." 
^" I do," said Arlington. 

*^ Is it proper enough," asked Lady Crawford. 

<< Hem ! I don't know," said Sir James ^. ^< there's the 
screen-scene ; I am afraid you'll never like the screen." 

^« Nay, Berwick," interposed Sir Gerald, ^* the screen is 
a Tery modest contrivance ; let it alone, do« I am 8ur<s 
Lady Crawford won't sanction its removal." 

*^ For shame ! Sir Gerald," said Lady Crawford, laughing. 

At this moment the door was half-opened, and Beau* 
champ's good-looking head appeared from behind* 

*^ May I come in ?" said he, affecting a humble tone of 
entreaty ; *^ you seem to be sittmg in close committee." 

*< Come in," answered Lady Crawford. 

<^ Was ever any thing so lucky !" said Denbigh : " you 
are the man of all others we wanted to appeal to. I>o 
you think the School of Scandal is moral enough ?" 

** No, not moral enough for me," wasBeauchamp's iron- 
ical answer. 

<* There," returned Denbigh, ** he has settled the ques- 
tion. See the advantage of applying to a man like Beau- 
champ, who knows so well what is not moral." 

*^ Then are not we to have that dAr School for Scandal !" 
asked Lady Berwick. 

«' You hear," said Lord Arlington, *^ it is voted immoral : 
but I fear (barring that) it would not have suited us ; it is 
a great undertaking, and it would have been difficult to 
cast the parts/' 
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'^ Y0U9" aid Denbigh, <' should have been that amiatk 
taiirjefi, Charles Surface." 

'*I should not have preferred that character^" said 
Arlington ; ^' somehow or other it seems to be thought the 
best stage-model of a finished gentleman : I cannot see it 
in that light ; it has too much the tone of the tavern for 
these days. But I won't waste your time in finding fault 
with the cleverest comedy in the language, instead of 
thinking what we are to act. Now, with «il due deference, 
would not a.play of less pretension suit us best ?" Would it 
not also be pleasant and advisable) if we could contrive it, not 
to clash with professional performers, who, I am sadly afraid 
(though we have all of course a prodigious natural turn 
for acting), would do every thing better than we do ? It 
mortifies one's amour propre^ to be only, at best, an imitator ; 
to hear it said as the highest praise, * he must have seen 
Charles Kemble in that,' — ^ that is so like Farren !* — or 
* that reminds one of Dowton's old men ;'-— or, * very good-^ 
but do you remember Listen !' " 

'^ I hate comparisons, but how will you avoid them ?" 

*^ Haive some play that has never been acted on any stage.'' 

** Hear ! hear 1" exclaimed several 

^ Would it not be better, Lady Crawford," said Arling- 
ton^ appealing to her peculiar foible, << to have something 
that was not known, and commcm, and hackney^, and 
vulgarized, but a play exclusively your own, written expressly 
for your theatre, and not to be acted on any other ?" 

Lady Crawford wae evidently pleased with the idea: 
** But where/' said she, ^< are we to find such & play ?" 

" Are you acquainted with any of those which Mrs. 
Temple haai, written ?" 

Lady Crawford was not sure ; but, at any rate, she had 
heard them talked of; the Duchess of -^— had raved 
about one, and there was another that Madame de — — was 
•e {leased with, she declared it deserved to be French ; and 
upon such authority, Lady Crawford, who always considered 
authority rather than intrinsic merit, was evidently disposed 
to think favourably of Mrs. Temple's productions. 

<* I have read two of them lately," cotttinued Arlington, 
'' and have no hesitation in saying that I think them better 
adapted toour purpose than any thingelse Iiknow. They have 
that simplicity, and truth, and good taste, and freedom bom 
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coinenesfl and caricatures, which i)ne cannot eipect to find 
in pieces intended to conciliate the jarring caprices of a 
public audience." 

Lady Crawford had a double motive for according to 
this proposition ; she was glad to have any thing that she 
could say had been written exclusively for her ; and she 
was anxious to flatter and propitiate Lord Arlington by 
adopting an arrangement which he had recommended. It 
was therefore decided that she should immediately open a 
communication with Mrs. Temple,.invlte her toElmsgrore, 
and inform her of the high honour which it was proposed 
should await one of her productions. 

Mrs. Temple came ; she was a widow, still almost too 
young to be called middle-aged, with a small, round, mild 
face whichf except when animated by conversation, and 
the eye and mouth spoke forth the workings of the mind, 
offered scarcely any indications of the talents she possessed. 
Agreeable as she often was, she was not a guest afler Lady 
Crawford's heart. She was too independent to be a 
flatterer, and notsufiiciently distinguished in the fashionable 
world to be sought as a friend. She had also a very acute 
perception of the ridiculous, whether among the high 
vulgar, or the low pretending, and* was sometimes rather 
uncompromising in her mode of exposing it. This wasr 
not a recommendation in the eyes of Lady Crawford : and 
it was mortifying to perceive that Mrs. Temple was not to 
be impressed or overawed by those pompous absurdities 
which had so much effect upon the world at large. 

Mrs. Temple, without appearing eifher to grant a favour 
or to receive an overwhelming honour, with her usual straight- 
forwardness, at once offered anything of hers that could be 
rendered useful in the approaching theatricals ; and a play 
which she had long since written, and circulated privately 
among her friends, was unanimously adopted and approved. 
But those of the party who had been excluded from the bou- 
doir committee, and principally Folliott and Dalton, were by 
no means satisfied with the choice, and seemed not inclined to 
acquiesce, unless they were propitiated by the selection of 
something for the second piece, which they conridered less 
tame, and better calculated to display their powers to advan- 
tage. Denbigh warned Lady Crawford of qrmptoms of 
mutiny among the uneonsulted part of her carpi^ and of 
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the danger of affronting those whose services were easen* 
tial to Uie success of her theatricals ; and he was accord- 
ingly eharged with a discretionary commission to administer 
a stop to the displeasure of the malecontents. 

^' Let us congratulate each other," said Denbigh, ^* for I 
flatter myself I haf e succeeded. The two littie Folliott 
einging-birds are to twitter a duet in the comedy — ^we 
introduce music ; — Mrs. Temple has arranged it, 4nd the 
chirpers are delighted, and caU every thing that is planned 

* delicious,' the only word of praise they use. The mother, 
who thinks more of their moderately pretty faces than of 
their very pretty voices, is consoled by the prospect of tab- 
leaux. Dalton is a good-humoured fellow, and is satisfied 
without being able to be outrageously slangiak. Davison, 
you know, is to be lack-a-daisical in the comedy, so there's 
enough of the * melancholy and gentlemanlike* 'for him. 
Folliott was the most difficult to be dealt with : I found him 
in a high melodrame fever, raving for such things as ' Lo- 
doiska,' or ^The Miller and his Men,' that would have 
required space and machinery, made a horrible uproar, and 
filled the house full of smoke ; but I crushed this gunpowder* 
plot in an instant, and he is appeased. by our engaging, with 
your permission, to produce Ube favourite afterpiece' of 

* The Sleepwalker,' the part of Somno by Mr. Folliott, in 
which he will imitate Matthews' inimitable imitations of 
the principal London performer?." 

It is essential, in order that matters may go smoothly, and 
no less in private theatricals than in a public theatre, to have 
an efficient stage-manager ; and, at the suggestion of Lord 
Arlington, it was proposed by Lady Crawford that this dif- 
ficult office should be bomQ by Sir Gerald Denbigh. 

^* If you tell me," said Sir Gerald, ^^ that it is everybody's 
wish, it is morally impossible that I should not accept it ; 
but pray remember that a stage-manager is necessarily a 
despot ; I must be ab8olute,*and you must promise to honour 
and obey me ; if you don't, I swear I'll inflict the most 
horrible punishments that ever were devised. Tou shall 
dine twice a week with the dullest people in London, your 
path shall be daily crossed by bores, and the most obnoxious 
morning visiter shall never be denied." 

xim OF TOV !• 
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The propriecora of tlM Ftmily Lllnranr IM fhemtelves stimulated to 
Ineratted exertions by tbe distinsalslMd »Toar with which it has alread j 
beenreonred. 

The w>Iames now lleflMre the public maj b« confldently appealed to 
as proofh of seal on the part of the publishers to present to their readers 
a series of productions, which, as theyjire connected, not with ephemeral, 
Imt with permanent subjects, may. yesis hence ss well as now, be con- 
sulted for lively amusement as well as solid tnstruction. 

To render this Library still more worthy of patronage, the propria* 
tors propoMe incorporating in it such works of interest and value as 
may appear in tbe various Libraries and ftliscellanies now preparing la 
Eufope, particularly the ** National" and the * Edinburgh Cabinet** Libra- 
ries. All these productions, as tbey enuuutte flrom the piress, will be 
submitted to a.committee ot uteraryi;entlemen for inspection ; and none 
will be reprinted but such ss shall be found calculated to aostain tho 
exalted character which ttiis Library has already acquired. 

Several well-known authors have been engaged to nrepars for it original 
works of an American charaelw, on History, Biography, Travels, dee. dee. 

Every distinct subject will in general be comprehended in one volume, 
or at most tn thrse volumes, which nlay form either a portion of the 
serial or a complete work by itself; and each volume will be embellished 
with appropriate engravings. 

The entire series will be the production of authors <^ eminence, who 
hUTe acquired celebrity by their literary labours, and whose names, as 
they appear in succession, will afibrd the suiust guarantee to the public 
for the ratiafhctory manner in which the subjects will be treated. 

fiuch is the plan by which it is hitended to form an American Family 
library f comprising all that is valuable In thoee branches of knowledge 
which most hsppily unite entertainment with instruction. Tbe utmost 
cars will be taken, not only to exclude whatever can iiave an injurious 
indnenoe on tho mind, but to embrace erery thing calculated to streng^en 
tlte bast and most saltitary impressions. 

With these arrangements and focilities, the puMlshars flatter them- 
Wfvas th^ thev ■ball be able to present to their fellow-dtizens a worit 
0f unparaUeled merit and cheapness, embracing subjecu adapted to all 
rtassrs of readers, and fomilng a body of Uterature deserving the praise 
of having Instructed many, and amused all ; and above overy other spa- 
des of eulogy, of being fit to be iatroditced, vrithoot reserve or exception, 
hy tbe ftther of a fhmily to the domeatle circle. BCean while, the very low 
niea at which it is chaiged randera more exteoslva patronage naaeasaiy 
«or Ita support and prosecution. The tmiMiKste enoouragemsnt, theft- 
fere, of thoos who approve its plan and exeention is respeetniUy solicitsA 
The vfork may be obtained in oomplete aeta, or in aeparata niiinbw[% 
ftom the prinnpal booksellefa throqgiioui the United Staian 
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HOOPER'S MEDICAL DICTION- 
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COOPER'S SURGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. In 8 vols. 8vo. 
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LIFE OF LORD EDWARD FITZ- 
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SUBJECTS, by the Rot. Saxubl 
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